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Cargoes of Cottages 


IT ALL came about ’way back in 1892 when Mr. Hodgson 
built a better poultry-house than his neighbor, - One 
day a stranger admired the unique construction of Mr. 
Hodgson’s poultry-houses and transformed one of them 
into a charming little summer cottage. 

Thus the idea of a portable house was first conceived. 
Immediate demand proved the idea to be a profitable 
one. Mr. Hodgson was compelled to enlarge his work- 
shop, and the fame of his portable houses became known 
a day’s buggy ride in every direction. 

A few years later Mr. Hodgson came to Advertising 
Headquarters. It was then that the hope of national 
distribution faintly flicked its first flicker. An advertising 
plan was laid out—and strictly followed. 

And today? Well, the new Hodgson daylight factory 
in Dover, Mass., is a tremendous affair. There are also 
large outdoor exhibits, and showrooms in New York and 
Boston. Last summer a Florida branch was opened at 
Bradentown. It’s a far cry from Federal Street to 
Australia and Zanzibar, but cargoes of Hodgson Port- 
able Cottages are shipped there. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
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THE SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


ieise * PREFER IT 
BIG . ORDER IT 
BUYERS sen" 


More than 3,000 of them, each rated “over $1,000,000,” have bought 
it since last October. Also thousands of lesser rating. 
Send for latest A. B. C. Audit 
* = + 4 8s 
All lines, everywhere, every day, buying every product. 
‘ec ¢ © & 
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circulation work 
of its kind, it 
aims at 100% 
efficiency to the 
user regardless of 
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4400 Pages 9 x 12 


It presents the sales message, for any product, to the 
right man at the right time. 


Space, costing for only one issue, a year, continues 
in full effect every day in the year, and brings 
continuous direct returns. 


2300 Advertisers Use 7432 Spaces 


Most of them use “Keys” and know what they get. 


More space advertisers than any other publication, 
weekly, monthly or any other kind—Few others have 
half as many. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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All About Women—for Advertisers 
Only 


The Ticklish Problem of Advertising to Women 


By James H. Collins 


M®&: DOOLEY once said some- 
thing like this: : 

“In his youth, every man writes 
a book entitled: ‘All There Is to 
Know About Women.’ Later, in 
middle age, he goes through it, 
pasting slips that read: ‘Errata— 
On page 411, for “is” read “is 
not,” and for “is not” read “is.”’” 

Almost at the outset of my writ- 
ing career I wrote, not a book, but 
an article which might have been 
headed “All There Is to Know 
About Advertising to Women.” It 
appeared in Printers’ INK, and 
there was nothing in it that hasn’t 
since been confirmed with statis- 
tics, because it went no further 
than to point out that Woman is 
the purchasing agent of the home 
—old stuff now, but then really new. 

There was no reason why 
women should read that article in 
a business publication that they 
were not supposed to see. But 
they did find it, and read it, and 
wrote to the author to say that 
if there was any actual person of 
his name, and they could get hold 
of him, they’d teach him some- 
thing more about women. 

And they did teach me some- 
thing without going that far, bless 
their hearts! I learned that 
Woman is more than a sex. She 
is a party, and the writer who 
flaunts that party is in trouble 
right there and then, whether he 
writes magazine stuff or advertis- 
ing copy. 

There was nothing wrong with 
my little article in its facts. 
Woman was the purchasing agent 
of the home then, as now, and 


admitted it—was glad to see her- 
self recognized as such in print. 
I made the mistake of chaffing her 
as Woman, at a time when she 
was taking herself very seriously, 
demanding a vote and other priv- 
ileges since secured. I learned 
enough about women to avoid that 
particular sin. In many, many 
letters received from them, com- 
menting on my work, from that 
day to this, ' have never had a 
complaint of the same kind. 

Now the time has come to re- 
vise the book and bring it up to date. 

Woman is the purchasing agent, 
always was, always will be. Any 
publisher’s research department 
will give you the dope on break- 
fast foods, kiddie cars and minute 
steaks. The dope shows that 
Woman buys 80 per cent or so of 
the household requirements. And 
still it doesn’t go far enough. 
Sometimes I wonder if there’s 
ever a purchase made anywhere 
but has a woman in it. 

At dinner the other night I 
said to my host: “Russell, what 
is that shadow on your upper lip 
—soft coal soot?” 

He laughed. “No, that’s an 
advertising policy. My wife has 
been reading these shaving adver- 
tisements that make fun of whis- 
kers, and thinks they’re bad taste. 
So I’ve started to backfire against 
them with a mustache, as well as 
boycott the unfortunate manufac- 
turer’s products. She wanted full 
whiskers, but we compromised on 
this incipient bat’s wing.” 

His wife laughed—and she also 
said: “I think it’s mean, to make 
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fun of the few men who do wear 
beards, just to sell shaving soap. 
And you mark my words, it'll 
turn more men to wearing beards 
by.. showing*-how well some men 
look with -them.” 

Are you’ advertising men’s 
clothes to men? 

Where will you find a woman 
who. isn’t deeply concerned with 
the appearance of at least one 
man, and more likely several? He 
may be her husband, he could be 
her beau, and she molds for life 
the appearance of her sons. You’ve 
heard the saying that women 
dress, not for men, but for each 
other. Well, they also dress their 
men to knock the other women’s 
eyes out, and it’s a wise copy chief 
who talks men’s things over their 
heads to reach the women. George 
Dyer started the present-day men’s 
clothes copy. At one period, 
fifteen years ago, when the pic- 
tures were almost caricatures, 
with their padded-shoulder, doggy 
men, he switched to something 
more like men as they were in 
real life. Instantly, thousands of 
letters poured in from women, 
clamoring for their doggy man 
back again. 

Woman buys far beyond the 
home, ‘There may be some sour, 
suspicious, negative purchasing 
agent somewhere, buried so deep 
down in steel rails, transformers, 
marine cable or aluminum castings 
that his work has no feminine 
slants. If so, I’ve never found 
him, For, in the end, this techni- 
cal stuff is manufactured into 
summer journeys, electric curling 
irons, telephone gossip and motor 
cars. It all comes across the 
desk of Woman as purchasing 
agent somewhere. 

Woman is a party. Each for 
all, and all for each, so long as it 
is criticism or praise of Every- 
woman. Scratch Woman as an 
individual, in her rivalry with her 
sisters, and she’s for herself. But 
say something nice or something 
catty about Woman as a party, 
and you'll learn about women from 
Her. 

By going to women as a party, 
for example, advertisers have been 
able to exploit articles that were 
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considered beyond the pale of the 
printed word a few years ago, | 
remember the first halting copy 
for safety razors addressed to 
women, which nearly flivvered be- 
cause it was written directly to the 
woman who happened to be read- 
ing it—Woman as “You.” But 
since copy writers learned the 
trick of assuring Woman as “You” 
that safety razors are used by the 
Woman’s G.O.P., as part of the 
international liberation of woman- 
kind, anything can be advertised— 
and everything is. 

Man is an unorganized animal. 
You can call him a chuckle-headed 
waster for not having already dis- 
covered the good points of the 
thing you want to sell him, and 
he can’t come back. He has no 
party machinery for retaliation, 
Besides, the poor starfish assumes 
that you are roasting the other 
fellow, and enjoys your vigorous 
way of doing it. Ridicule him, 
curse him, hit him between the 
eyes with your winged words, and 
Man simply spreads his bearskin 
before his cave in a sunny place 
and lies down to enjoy the splen- 
did way in which you’re lambast- 
ing Jones, or Brown. It never oc- 
curs to him that his sex is being 
insulted. Either Jones or Brown 
would razz him if he suggested 
organizing to get back at you, be- 
cause they both enjoy the way 
you are roasting him. Man is not 
a party, and never will be. Go as 
far as you like in taking his hide 
off, and when you nail it on the 
fence, stretch it tight. 

But just try to enlighten Woman 
by showing where she’s wrong, or 
funny! Poke your stick into a 
nice fat yellow-jackets’ nest! Go 
back to see why the charge of 
dynamite didn’t explode! Sit 
down on a bed of spiny cactus! 
Wear green whiskers to an Irish 
picnic! Turn on the electric light 
after you step into the bath! 
Woman is a party. When you 
talk to her that way, you talk to 
all women, and she’ll oppose you 
harder on their account than on 
her own. She just isn’t fair game 
for it, that’s all. There is no open 
season. 

Woman belongs to a party be- 
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THIS POSTER 


in use during the present 
season by The Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers Association, 
has drawn much favor- 
able comment. 


HEN 11,319 prune growers march 
to market with their combined crop 
they want profits. 


Yet this harvest of many thousand tons 
must be sold with dispatch. It cannot be 
moved in volume when fresh fruits are in the 
markets; neither can any part of it be carried 
over with advantage to the next season. 
The advertising problem is to keep the 
American housewife thinking more often 
and more favorably of prunes, during the 
logical consuming season, than she thinks of 
competing foods. 

We were selected as Advertising Agency by 
The California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association, as well as by other great Cali- 
fornia cooperatives, because of our particu- 
lar fitness in experience and in facilities to 
solve such problems, 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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cause she belongs to an oppressed 
race. Woman has been under the 
thumb of the opposite sex. At 
least, she has always had the feel- 
ing that Man was her oppressor. 
Man doesn’t always see this as 
clearly as she, but for ages she 
wriggled around to her objectives 
by tactfulness and sisterly conni- 
vance, and now that the fight has 
been brought squarely into the 
open, she counts no day lost that 
has given her its opportunity to 
tie a tin can to Man’s tail. 

Remember that. Take down the 
“Don’t Park Here” sign from the 
copy room wall, and substitute 
“Woman Is a Party, and Her 
Party Is Oppressed—Danger— 
20,000 Volts!” 

For, if you say or do something 
offensive to women as women, no 
matter how innocently, they’ll or- 
ganize, and boycott, and tell one 
another about you, and have a 
grand time, even though they don’t 
bother you directly. Russell’s wife 
will never write the manufacturer 
who abuses whiskers, but she'll 
organize whiskers in her election 
district. I doubt whether that 
manufacturer worries, because 
I’ve been told that most of his 
business is done in a_ popular 
kitchen article that Russell’s wife 
will probably go right on buying, 
having forgotten that it is made by 
the anti-whisker man, if she ever 
noticed. But “a woman scorned” 
holds good in the copy room—and 
if you do something nice for the 
party, there is no length to which 
women will not go to do nice 
things for you. 

Woman is an individual. Far 
be it from Mere Man to draw the 
line at which party ends and indi- 
viduality begins, but if you were 
to remark, to an individual woman, 
that you thought women wonder- 
ful, and then say that she was 
most wonderful of all, in your 
opinion—you wouldn’t be very far 
from the line. Or put it another 
way: Woman’s fealty to the 
party ends when she sees some 
other woman getting something as 
an_ individual. 

In a piano store, one day, a 
woman had just about decided 
upon a certain instrument when 


salesmen were in a tangle. 
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another woman, coming along, and 
seeing this interest, said: “I want 
that piano!” Immediately, two 
That 
piano the second customer would 
have, and no other piano in the 
store. And the first customer was 
bound to have it, too, because the 
second woman had grabbed at her 
selection. The manager came in 
a hurry, and being a tactful man, 
whispered to the first woman: 
“T’ve got something much nicer 
that you alone can appreciate. 
Let her have this piano and make 
a fool of herself.” Taking the 
first woman down to the stock- 
room, where new pianos were be- 
ing unpacked, he said, “Here is an 
instrument that nobody has seen 
yet,” and sold her the exact 
replica of the other instrument. 

Woman is Herself, and every 
other woman in the world can go 
hang when it comes to conquests, 
rivalry, comparisons. Absolutely 
vital to remember when the “You, 
dear reader” stuff is used in copy, 
because Woman’s individuality 
flashes on like lightning when you 
suggest that she is like those other 
cats. Woman is an individual in 
the fine shades of caste, too. The 
ladies of one consumer audience 
do not want to be lumped in with 
those of another. For example, the 
picture showing the housewife 
brightening her home with Aladdin 
Chips is all right in this country, 
so long as you do not ruin her 
looks with the suggestion of work. 
But it is all wrong in South 
America where La _ Sejfiora’s 
home is brightened by the elbow 
grease of the muchacha. 

Woman speaks her mind. If 
you want to know what Man 
thinks of your proposition after 
he has read your three-months’ 
consumer campaign, supplementary 
pages in his trade journal and a 
direct-mail broadside, send a 
salesman to ask him. But Woman 
is willing to talk back, discuss it 
with you, and have the last word. 
She is a born letter writer, and 
goes into the proposition on paper 
at full length, despite her lack of 
office facilities. She may tell 
you the story of her life in asking 
for more information on some 
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The ultimate effect of the radio on 
the home habits of mankind is 
problematical. 


Unquestionably, it has altered the 
daily program of millions, and af- 
fected many lines of business. 


But there is one of the major ac- 
tivities of the average household 
it has not changed, and that is 
needlework. 


From that day in the unknown 
past, when one of our earliest an- 
cestors fashioned the first needle 
from a fish-bone, down through 
countless ages to the present mo- 
ment, needlework has held a very 
definite place in the lives of home- 


makers. 


And not even so marvelous a thing 
as the radio can lessen its need 
or diminish the enthusiasm of its 
devotees. 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON 
Advertising Manager 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 
Needlecraft Magazine 

285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send complete analysis of Needlecraft 
Magazine's circulation of 1,000,000 and 
reason why it can increase the sale of 
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point connected with your article, 
but she is after a very simple and 
definite thing—assurance that the 
article will do for her what you 
say it will do for other women. 

As your business is peculiar in 
your opinion, so her home is dif- 
ferent, and she tells you where 
she lives, and something about 
the children, to make it all plain. 
She wants you to take her down 
into the stockroom, as it were, 
and select a particular specimen of 
your stuff that no other woman 
has seen, and if you invite her to 
do that in your general copy, there 
must be no other woman in the 
world in your follow-up. Edi- 
tors as well as advertisers have 
invited Woman to ask ques- 
tions, and she does so, freely, not 
only because there are questions 
she wants to ask—fool questions 
though they may be—but because 
her confidence has been won. She 
will often ask questions of an 
advertiser instead of her own men 
folks—he is a stranger, and an 
impersonal source of information, 
and will not laugh at her. Woman 
speaks her mind, and if your 
proposition makes it desirable to 
invite her confidence, she will 
play along to the extent of her 
belief in your trustworthiness and 
seriousness. 

Woman is pitiful. She doesn’t 
want to hurt others, and is con- 
stantly being exploited by those 
slick gentlemen, the professional 
reformers, who get her to join and 
chip in her money for making the 
world entirely safe for everybody 
in every way. knew a motor 
salesman once who had a car that 
was at a disadvantage. Yet he 
sold it to women with distin- 
guished success. What the short- 
coming happened to be, I don’t re- 
member, but for the sake of the 
story we'll say it was _ under- 
powered. When that point came 
up in the sale, this buzzard 
would lower his voice, pull the 
tremolo stop, and ask: “Madame, 
you wouldn’t want to hurt any- 
body, would you? Think how you 
would feel all your life if your car 
were dangerously high-powered, 
like so many others, and you were 
to injure a little child—perhaps 


INK 
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kill several playing children.” 
And the lady would enjoy a good 
cry as she signed the contract. 
Woman is pitiful, and she is also 
a savage. Football gave her her 
first opportunity to see strong 
young men massacre each other, 
but now she attends prize fights, 
motor races, air circuses, rodeos 
and other blood-curdling enter- 
tainment, and often makes up the 
larger part of the audience. Find 
any American woman who has 
lived long in Spain or some other 
bull-fighting country, and I lay 
eight to ten that you'll find a 
feminine lover of the sport. Apart 
from the goring of horses, it is 
good sport, for the bull is going 
to be butchered anyway, and has 
been bred to fight, and is butch- 
ered in a perfectly glorious battle, 
with considerable odds in his 
favor. The star matador is one of 
the world’s finest athletes, and the 
game gets her, and she admits it. 
It is this aboriginal streak that 
sells the ornaments, but the perfect 
sale must utilize the savage streak 
in Man that impels him to pile 
ornaments on his women. In 
Brazil, I talked with General 
Rondon, the army officer who ac- 
companied Roosevelt through the 
wilderness, and who is himself of 
Indian blood. Rondon said it was 
wrong to think that savage man is 
lazy, because in all his spare time, 
when not hunting or fighting, he is 
working on ornaments—grinding 
paint, or drilling beads, or stringing 
feathers, or shrinking heads. Some 
of these are for his women, some 
for himself. Civilized man puts 
more beads and paint on his wo- 
men. The savage similarities are 
so close that I expect to see nose 
rings come in before long. Merely 
a matter of necessity—there isn’t 
any other place to put any more! 
Woman is naive. The vote 
hasn’t made her any more at home 
in Man’s systematic world, and she 
is constantly pulling “boners” in 
her understanding of practical 
affairs. “Well, goodness graci- 
ous!” said an American woman in 
London, after buying a sewing 
machine. “I’ve got along without 
a sewing machine since last sum- 
(Continued on page 190) 
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6,000 Employees Sell 50,354 Shares 
of Stock in Ten Days 


Splendid Results Secured by Cities Service Company 


By W. D. Springer 


- these days of rapidly spread- 
ing customer ownership, partic- 
ularly among public utility com- 
panies, we are getting accustomed 
to large figures showing amounts 
of stock bought by customers and 
friends of various organizations. 
However, the accomplishments of 
a group of utility companies in the 
Midwest, belonging to the Cities 
Service organization, are suffi- 
ciently extraordinary to warrant 
comment. 

The Cities Service Company is 
a holding company with over 100 
utility and petroleum subsidiaries 
in various sections of the United 
States. Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany are engineers and fiscal agents 
of Cities Service Company. This 
organization has a customer owner- 
ship department which is main- 
tained solely for the purpose of 
periodically organizing employees 
of subsidiary companies to sell the 
company’s securities. 

This department uses what it 
claims is a sure-fire plan that will 
transform employees of every class 
into effective stock salesmen. Meter 
readers, gas fitters, line men, labor- 
ers who hardly spcak English, sally 
forth under this plan and bring in 
orders for Cities Service stock. 

To realize how successfully the 
plan operates one need only glance 
at the figures showing stock sold 
through employees in 1925. When 
all the returns for the year are 
checked up it is said the total will 
be around $18,000,000! Much 
of this stock was sold by green 
employees, many of whom never 
before in their lives tried to sell 
anything. 

How is it done? 

A description of the recent Mid- 
west Campaign which began No- 
vember 19 and lasted just ten days 
will answer that question. In that 
short period of time, this Midwest 
group sold over $5,000,000 par 


value of Cities Service preferred 
stock to 13,560 purchasers. To be 
exact, they sold 50,354 shares. 
About 6,000 employees partici- 
pated in the drive—employees scat- 
tered from Canada to lower Texas. 


Ae, 


Corp ates Into 


It yields about 7% on your money! 


Cities Service 
Company 








THIS IS THE TYPE OF NEWSPAPER COPY 
USED TO BACK UP THE EMPLOYFES 


Among the Cities Service subsid- 
iary companies active in the drive 
were: Empire Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; Kansas City Gas 
Company ; Wyandotte County Gas 
Company; St. Joseph Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company; 
The Empire Refineries, Inc, Tulsa, 
Okla. and Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany. The latter organization, 
which markets gas and oil, has 
branches at Toronto, Ont., St. 
Paul, Chicago, Tulsa, Ft. Worth, 
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«BUY 
ON A RISING TIDE! 


Profit by these Years of Successful Experience 
of The cAtlantic’s Publishers 


e 


Tue Arzantic Montaxy was purchased in 1908 by the 
present management. At that time its circulation was 16000 
—its advertising volume negligible. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY TODAY 


Circulation 110,o0onet paid A.B.C. Advertising Volume 1925 
Rebate Backed—Guaranteed 250,803 Agate Lines 


ze 


Tre House Beautirut was purchased by the same organiza- 
tion in 1913 when its circulation was small—its advertising 
volume smaller. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TODAY 


Circulation 70,ooonet paid'A.B.C. Advertising Volume 1925 
Rebate Backed —Guaranteed 528,480 Agate Lines 


THE 
YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 
100 Years Young 


Was purchased in April 1925 by the Atlantic organization, 
with an established circulation in excess of 250,000. 

4 4 4 
The personnel of the Atlantic organization has continued intact since 
1908. Its ability in the publication business is manifest in the success 
and growth of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY and THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. That the growth of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
under the watchful eye of this same management will be in keeping 
with that of the above publications is a sound conclusion. 
Our advertising friends are invited to share this confidence, and to 
profit by it for the benefit of their clients. They will not be disap- 
pointed. This is the time to buy Youth's Companion space—on a 
rising circulation. Current rates include a substantial bonus over the 
225,000 net paid A. B. C. figures, which are rebate backed and guar- 
anteed. Specific data on request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street - Boston, Mass. 
AN ATLANTIC PUBLICATION 
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Tex., and numerous intermediate 
points, 

Several months before the cam- 
paign started, all of these various 
units were organized by mail in- 
structions to executives and by 
traveling representatives of Cities 
Service Company. 

Back of the employees’ efforts 
was an effective advertising cam- 
paign. Newspapers and direct mail 
were used. The advertising did a 
great part of the job. It helped to 
build public confidence, opened the 
gates and got employees past all 
sorts of barriers. 

One feature of this advertising 
was a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement entitled “The Luck Piece 
of the Lattimores” which cleverly 
depicted how one man changed the 
course of his life by judicious in- 
vestment in Cities Service Com- 
pany. As a reminder of his sav- 
ings program, he had a jeweler 
make up a gold Luck Piece bearing 
a short but potent inscription. 

Duplicates of the “Luck Piece 
of the Lattimores” made up in 
lacquered metal were given to each 
of the 6,000 employees to hand out 
to prospective stock purchasers. 
This made a tie-up with the news- 
paper advertisements and also 
served to overcome the employees’ 
natural timidity in opening a sales 
talk with their prospects. 

The main feature of the general 
plan was the compilation of a 
prospect list by employees. Each 
employee of the organization was 
requested to turn in the names of 
twenty people he considered good 
prospects. Approximately 100,000 
names were secured. Direct-mail 
advertising was sent to these peo- 
ple. After the advertising had 
soaked in—and while the news- 
papers were carrying full-page and 
smaller advertisements—each em- 
ployee called on his twenty people. 

It is interesting to note that the 
average number of shares bought 
per purchaser was 3.7. The greater 
number of buyers gave small or- 
ders—for one share, two, three, 
five or ten shares. Of course, quite 
a few orders for fifty, 100 or more 
shares were taken; but the average 
of 3.7 shares shows what a wide 
stock distribution the company ob- 
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tains. The cost of this employee 
selling is surprisingly low. 

Of course, this wide distribution 
is exactly what the company wants, 
As a matter of fact, the purpose 
of this campaign was a redistriby- 
tion of stock bought from large 
holders. No new stock was sold 
and no new capital was raised. 


“The Shrine Magazine,” New 
Publication 


The first issue of The Shrine Maga- 
zine, which is to be published at New 
York, will appear May 1. It will be a 
monthly publication and will have a page 
size of 7 inches by 103/16 inches. 

The Shrine Magazine is to be the 
official magazine of the Mystic Shrine. 
The editorial contents will be devoted 
to fiction and _ special articles and 
Shrine news. 

Robert P. Davidson has been appointed 
business manager of the new magazine. 
He previously had been with Cosmopoli- 
tan in a similar capacity and was 
business manager of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional before its merger with Cosmopoli- 
tan. 

Other appointments to the staff of 
The Shrine Magazine are: Frank D. 
Sniffen, Eastern manager; W. B. Hart, 
Western manager with headquarters at 
Chicago, and Frederic J. Milton, pro- 
motion manager. 

Robert H. Keith and R. W. Mickam 
have been appointed Eastern representa- 
tives. The Western representatives are 
Willard E. Stevens, George Eyland and 
David Soule. 


Gillette Tire Account with 
Mac Martin 


The Gillette Rubber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., manufacturer of Gillette 
tires and inner tubes, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Mac Martin 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. — 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the account of the Spyco 
Smelting and Refining Company, in- 
neapolis, which sells Tinker and Spyco 
oul through dental supply houses. 


Lysol Account for Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has appointed Bar- 
ton, Durstine Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Lysol, beginning next 
fall. This includes the advertising in 
the United States and Canada. 


Djer Kiss Perfume Account 


for Federal Agency 
The Alfred H. Smith Company, New 


York, Djer Kiss perfumes, etc., has 
piece its advertising account with the 
osu Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
ork. 
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De Lisser Bros.’ figures for Paid Display — 
in Buffalo, January, 1926, give 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


The Greatest Volume 
and the Greatest Gain 


In fact, the gain almost equals the gain of 
all the other Buffalo papers combined 
(without deducting losses) and is be- 
tween three and four times the gain of 
the second paper. 


LINES 
TIMES. . . . 956,748 105,305 gain 
NEWS ... . 837,217 33,497 gain 
COURIER . . 642,489 48,641 gain 
EXPRESS . . 509,118 36,057 gain 
STAR .... 96,432 65,885 loss 
POST .... 76100 8,726 loss 


Times, Courier, Express, seven issues; News, Star, 
Post, six. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 


VERREE AND CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 


New York Detroit Chicago San - Francisco 
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“Media E 


DVERTISERS 


say advertising 
is not as productive 
as it used to be. 
Queer. People have 
more money, spend 
more. Maybe there 


Chicago Heral@t 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway BOSTON, M&BS Winthrot 
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austion’’ 


is something in 
‘media exhaustion” 
alter all. A million 
people who may not 
know you read the 


daily Herald and 


Examiner. 


and Examiner 


Winthrop Square SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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SINGING YOUTH 


The joy of youth and beauty—freedom and ad- 
venture—are reflected in many radiant features pub- 


lished in The Chicago Daily News. 


The rising generation of Chicago and its suburbs 
reads The Daily News for such features, as older 
readers read it for the features that appeal to them, in 
full confidence that they will find what is most pleas- 
ing and profitable to their individual tastes and needs. 


The strength of The Daily News is in its popularity 
in Chicago homes. This is due largely to its all round 
reader interest—it has the best possible features for 
every member of the family. 


The Daily News has been aptly called “the depart- 
ment store of Chicago newspapers’’—because it 
closely approximates department store service to its 
readers—in the charm and variety of its news and 
editorial features, and the comprehensiveness of its 
advertising. Its “shop news” is the most complete 
in Chicago, rendering a most valuable service to the 
buyers of Chicago, young and old alike. 


The responsiveness of Daily News readers to ad- 
vertising is shown by the fact that The Daily News 
publishes a greater volume of display advertising than 
any other Chicago daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
“i 











How Advertising Makes a Staple 
Out of a Specialty 


Within a Year Afte: Celotex Began Advertising in Newspapers and 
Periodicals, Sales Set the Pace for Production 


By D. M. Hubbard 


T did not take advertising much 

longer than a year to lift Celo- 
tex out of the specialty class and 
come startlingly close to making it 
a staple commodity in the field of 
building materials. That is quick 
work, Advertising can’t be count- 
ed on to deliver such speed regu- 
larly, so let it be conceded here at 


low Celotex I Is Used 


amber as sheathong gr ing reste: ctremgeh 


average of nearly five to every city 
and town in the United States of 
over 10,000 population. Produc- 
tion figures showed that the com- 
pany had manufactured 120,000,- 
000 square feet during 1925 and 
had sold 134,000,000 square feet. 
Celotex is a fabricated lumber 
with insulating qualities that ordi- 


FOR BETTER,JOBS 


‘Nothing can take’ the place 
of Celotex in a house. It is 
the only practical insulation 
I know,” says this carpenter. 


With Celoter you can build the ind of howes peopl 
demand ys —warm in winter, 
strong and quit Gata edt eaene 
little or no extra cost, because Celotex takes the place 
ene used. 
wo Apply 
Cebeex i easy to ger Mien we 
=, Only with ke the 
ra atepaae Every bear 
free wn om not hes at 


basement 
houses warm and save fuel. It makes a 


ing, too. * 
All lumber dealers can supply Celotes. 





and handy wotking dra 
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THIS COPY WAS RUN IN PUBLICATIONS REACHING THE CARPENTER 


the start that advertising does not 
lay claim to all the credit. 

After two years without the 
force of advertising back of it, 
the company reached the point 
where sales ran 35,000 square feet 
a day. It had 900 dealers. About 
a year ago, the product began to 
be advertised nationally, not only 
in consumer publications but in a 
wide range of business papers. At 
the end of 1925, sales had risen to 
700,000 square feet a day. The 
company had 3,500 dealers or an 


nary lumber does not possess. It 
is made from bagasse, the refuse 
fibre remaining after the juice has 
been extracted from sugar cane. 
The name, of course, is a coined 
word. 

Industry offers few better ex- 
amples than this of the utilization 
of a by-product to the subsequent 
advantage of several industries and 
many individuals. The sugar 
cane mill finds revenue in the sale 
of material that it had always 
viewed as pure waste. The manu- 
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facturers of Celotex have a con- 
stant source of raw material avail- 
able in which it is not necessary to 
tie up large amounts of capital for 
long periods of time. The lumber 
company, for example, must buy 
timberlands, pay taxes on them, 
transport its logs to the sawmill 
and then move on to new regions. 
From another important economic 
angle the use of this by-product 
made from raw material formerly 
looked on as pure waste repre- 
sents an economic saving. Its use 
in building helps conserve the 
dwindling supply of timber. 

When the manufacturing com- 
pany took its product to the dealer 
in more than a limited or experi- 
mental way in 1921, it was about 
three years old. Naturally, it was 
not possible at that time to submit 
the proofs and tests that now 
make up one of the principal parts 
of the sales plan. For every pur- 


pose the product was just as good, 
just as useful then as it is now. 
But no one knew anything about 
it beyond what the salesman said 


in his talks to the dealer and what 
the dealer repeated to his cus- 
tomers if he was sold on it. The 
company offered dealers exclusive 
rights and pushed sales steadily 
ahead; but by the end of 1924 not 
much more than the foundations 
for present sales had been laid. 

“We weren’t entirely ready to 
advertise in a big way,” said 
O’Neill Ryan, advertising manager 
of the company, “but we began in 
February, 1925, to advertise an 
educational idea, the idea of: in- 
sulation. That, of course, led di- 
rectly up to advertising our prod- 
uct in the simplest, non-technical 
terms as an economical method of 
insulating houses, 

“As time went on we studied the 
ideas on which our copy was 
built, both national publication 
copy and that in the publications 
we used to reach architects, build- 
ers, lumber yard owners, and men 
in the building trades who had to 
be sold on our product before it 
could be built into a job. Our 
aim was to make the job of selling 
easier for our men by telling pros- 
pects everything that we could tell 
them that would drive home the 
importance -of insulation and the 
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insulating material that we had to 
sell. In other words, we wanted 
our advertising to do the educat- 
ing and our salesmen to do the 
selling. 

“One detail is worth stressing at 
this point. We had for some time 
let our business-paper advertising 
follow the lines of least resistance. 
It was informative advertising, in 
a way, but the copy talked in such 
general terms that it made no last- 
ing impression. Nowadays this 
copy has impact. If it is addressed 
to hospital authorities, it talks defi- 
nitely about hospitals, about quiet 
and comfort for patients. If we 
want to get the attention of lum- 
ber dealers, we don’t emasculate 
the copy by making it the kind 
that any retail dealer in any field 
might possibly read with some evi- 
dence of a casual interest. It is 
sharpened for the lumber dealer 
and for him alone. It tells him 
that houses that aren’t insulated 
are going to be out of date before 
very long and that insulating lum- 
ber offers him a source of present 
profit and the basis of future 
business. It offers him a booklet 
on ‘Volume and Profit.’ We go 
to the banker. He doesn’t care 
especially about volume and profit. 
He will read tersely-put facts 
about the collateral value of 
houses on which he is going to be 
asked to loan money. That’s the 
language we use in talking to him. 
If the insulated house that he takes 
a mortgage on is easier to sell than 
another house that isn’t insulated 
properly, he wants to know it. 

“Advertising in consumer me- 
diums will never be written care- 
lessly The cost of advertising 
there is an effective guarantee, I 
believe, of the best and most 
forcible printed selling. However, 
some advertisers look to the busi- 
ness publication for results far in 
advance of the excellence of the 
copy that they find time to prepare 
for use in these vital mediums.” 

For sales organization purposes 
the United States is divided into 
fourteen zones made up of 164 
territories. One man covers each 
territory; as a rule sales special- 
ists work only with architects. 
The salesman’s part in making 
Celotex a commodity rather than 
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a specialty is to sell the dealer, the 
home builder, the carpenter, the 
contractor, and the plasterer on a 
constantly increasing number of 
uses for the product. So long as 
the dealer sces only a few outlets 
for the product, he limits his work 
to getting whatever amount he 
conceives to be his fair share of 
sales in relation to competitors. 
When he has a new and plausible 
use called to his attention, he is 
more likely to try to carve out a 
field for sales and corner it for 
himself. 

Probably one of the easiest ways 
to keep a product a specialty, is to 
distribute it through exclusive 
dealers. That policy cuts down 
volume for the manufacturer and 
it may bring with it lopsided dis- 
tribution. In other words, the ex- 
clusive dealer may be especially 
strong in selling the product for 
certain purposes and lamentably 
weak in getting it used in other 
ways. A reasonable number of 
distributors in a town means that 
the product will be talked about 
more and will find its way into 
new uses more quickly. Of course 
that promotes volume. When The 
Celotex Company went to its deal- 
ers about a year ago and told them 
that there would be no more ex- 
clusive franchises on the termina- 
tion of present contracts, the ex- 
pected reaction took place. Some 
dealers threatened to blow up. 

But all this time the company 
was advertising both to dealers 
and consumers on a scale that a 
specialty product could not stand 
and still show a profit. Few re- 
sults that could be attributed di- 
rectly and certainly to this adver- 
tising appeared. Executives at the 
home offices believed that it was 
acting as a sales lever, for sales 
were jumping ahead; but there 
was no prima facie evidence that 
advertising was responsible for 
this. “We were selling in increas- 
ing volume,” one of them says, 
“but there was still a big resistance 
that we could feel. About the 
middle of the fall we decided that 
it was high time to hit that resis- 
tance a telling blow. We bought 
full pages in newspapers and im- 
mediately sales in those centres 
where we had put on this extra 
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pressure responded. We could ac- 
tually feel the resistance crumble. 
Those full pages turned dealer 
stocks in an almost unbelievable 
way and convinced us that our ad- 
vertising was doing what we had 
hoped but had not known it was 
doing. That is why we are in- 
creasing our appropriation for this 
year in the neighborhood of 40 
per cent and bringing it up to the 
point where we are spending more 
for advertising than for other 
factors in the selling process. 


THE KEYNOTE 


During the present year the key- 
note of the advertising is what 
might be called the positive warn- 
ing. Not sugar-coated scare copy 
but advertising. that strives to 
point out a trend in building events 
and to fit the product into that 
trend. The company has gathered 
a mass of data, all reinforcing its 
belief that within a few years 
houses that are not insulated will 
be out of date and difficult to sell. 
People have been pretty thorough- 
ly educated to the value of insula- 
tion in the last few years. Conse- 
quently, the warning, the positive 
warning, that is being advertised 
this year is: Look ahead if you 
are building, buying, loaning 
money on or remodeling a house. 

Last year’s advertising, largely 
educational in character, brought 
to the company about 74,000 in- 
quiries which were answered and 
turned over to dealers. A coupon 
was used in most of the copy but 
no particular effort was made to 
emphasize this feature. The com- 
pany was interested to know just 
what that response might fairly be 
regarded as meaning from the 
angle of possible sales. It traced 
800 of these inquiries in one 
metropolitan city, two men spend- 
ing a month and a half on this job 
exclusively. Of these 800 inquiries 
it was found that 175 came from 
individuals who had actually de- 
cided to build. About 400 were 
going to remodel buildings. The 
remaining inquiries represented 
merely curious folk, students in 
schools and colleges and others 
wanting data for their files. That 
showing convinced the executives 
of the company that their adver- 
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tising is finding its audience in an 
effective way. 

Few products reach the stage 
where they are so easy to sell, by 
reason of the persuasiveness of the 
advertising back of them, that 
high-grade salesmen are not need- 
ed. The few that have attained 
that place are recognized every- 
where as staples. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, however, that Celotex 
sales under a policy of spending 
more on advertising than on the 
sales force have set the pace for 
production in barely a year’s time. 
While the product is not yet a 
staple in the fullest sense of the 
word, it has made long and speedy 
marches toward that goal. With- 
out advertising it would have 
moved at a snail’s gait. 


J. C. Sperling, Advertising 
Director, ““McCall’s” 


John C. Sperling has been appointed 
advertising director of McCail’s and the 
fashion publications published by the 
McCall Company, New York. He was 
recently with , Bang Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., New York advertioing 
agen and was formerly manager 0 


cy, : 
the New York division of The Ladies’ 


Home Journal. Mr. Sperling succeeds 
Robert C. Wilson, resigned. 


Made Western Manager of 
“Forbes” 


H. C. Daych has been appointed 
Western advertising manager at Chi- 
cago of Forbes, New York. For four 
years he was executive secretary of the 
Advertising Club of New York. He 
also was for five years vice-president 
and general manager of the United 


Advertising Agency, New York. 


J. H. Neebe with Campbell- 
Ewald 


Joseph H. Neebe has joined the 
executive staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit advertising agency. 
For the last two years he has been with 
C. C. Winningham, advertising agency 
of that city. He was formerly vice- 
president of Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company. 


Periodical Publishing Company 
Appointment 


Morgan C. Aldrich, director of the 
copy service department of the Peri- 
odical Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., publisher of Furniture 
Record, has been appointed editor of 
Furniture Record’s new erchan- 
dised Advertising Service,” which will 
be issued monthly. 
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Arnold Joerns Agency Adds 
to Staff 


W. G. Joerns, C. E. Leslie and B. E, 
Newnham have joined the staff of the 
Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. W. G. Joerns, father 
of Arnold Joerns, president of the 
agency, was formerly an attorney at 
Duluth, Minn., and for many years 
has been active as a newspaper editor 
and writer on economic subjects. 

. E. Leslie was formerly advertising 
manager of the Emerson Brantingham 
Company, Chicago, and has been with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, 
The H. K. McCann Company. B. E. 
Newnham was _ formerly roduction 
manager of the J. Roland Kay Com. 
pany, Chicago. 


Amory, Browne Appoint 
G. Lynn Sumner Agency 


Amory, Browne & Company, Boston, 
have appointed The G. Lynn Sumner 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of Gilbrae 
Fabrics. In addition to the Gilbrae fine 
cottons, which are manufactured by the 
Boston Manufacturing Company, the 
company has added three rayon products. 
These new products will be marketed 
under the names Yarndi, Rayart and 
Pebblesheen. e trade-marked name 
Gilbrae will be applied to all four 
fabrics, for which Amory, Browne are 
selling agents. 


New York “Herald Tribune” 
Appoints J. M. Hopkins 


J.. M. Hopkins has been appointed 
Florida business representative of the 
New York Herald Tribune, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. He was 
for more than twelve years with the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company. More 
recently Mr. Hopkins has been with the 
American Press Association. 


A. M. Franklin with “Building 
Supply News” 


Adam M. Franklin, recently with 
Columbia, has been made Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Building Supply 
News, Chicago, with headquarters at 
New York. 


R. T. O’Connell with Carter 
Agency 
R. T. O’Connell, for ten years with 
Textile World, New York, where he had 
been in charge of advertising service 
and sales promotion, has joined the Car- 
ter Advertising Agency, New York. 


D. C. Mills with “Cosmo- 
politan” 


_ D. C. Mills has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Cosmopolitan as Michigan 
representative. He was formerly Mich- 
igan representative of Collier's. 
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BROAD STREET,-- a Main, Street 
that i is le" miles long:,; ae 


‘es 


Philadelphia has an area of = 
129,714 square miles and 
a population of 2,024,394. 


ROAD STREET, Philadelphia’s main 

North and South Street, is 1234 miles 
long within the city limits. It gives you 
an idea of the vast area covered by this 
city of homes, where nearly everybody 
reads the Bulletin. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact that 
The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in 
Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phil- 
adelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million peo- 
ple—third largest in America—through 
one newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a mil- 
lion copies daily, The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


524,662 


Net Paid Daily Average for 1925 
Copyright, 1926, Bulletin Company 
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WuRLIIZER 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND RBTAIL 
DEALERS IN 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


120 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. has 
established a name and a fame § 
which has become synonymous 
with the art and the industry it 
represents. 

Back of this business are genera- 
tions of experience—of knowledge 
—of efficiency—over 200 years of 
instrument making—two centuries 
of concentrated effort toward 
greater perfection in producing 
instruments of the purest tonal 
atin ~<a 4 average lifetimes devoted to making fine 
instruments to sell at prices within reach of every man, 
woman and child in every walk of life. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.,—established in America 
in 1856—as manufacturers, importers and retail dealers 
in 
cities of the United States—stands for all that its well 
known slogan implies—“Music Means Wurlitzer— § 
Wurlitzer Means Music.” 

Wurlitzer pipe organs have added to the beauty and 
spirituality of religious services in churches of all de 
nominations—its pianos and harps have served on con- 
cert stage and in the orchestra pit of theatres throughout 
the world—its band instruments have led soldiers of 
many countries and provided the martial spirit for 
parades on two continents—its instruments are the pride 


NEW YORK EV 


The largest evening newspaper circulation in A merica—3c a 
daily—Sc on Saturdays 
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has advertised consistently in the 


New York Evening Journal 
for over 10 years 


of amateur and professional musicians in America and 
abroad—it has created a greater appreciation for the 
educational and inspirational value of music in countless 
thousands of homes. 

A vital factor in the growth and development of The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. has been a sound policy of regu- 
lar and consistent advertising. 

For over ten consecutive years The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. has consistently and intensively advertised in the 
New York Evening Journal—the largest evening circula- 
tion in America. 

During the past five years this house has invested 
$275,000 in the New York Evening Journal—they invest 
more in the Evening Journal than in any other New 
York newspaper—long years of experience has proven 
that the Evening Journal produces the greatest volume 
of sales at a profit. 

The New York Evening Journal has led all New York 
newspapers in volume of musical instrument advertising 
printed for over six years—exceeding the next nearest 
daily newspaper in 1925 by 186,000 lines. 

The New York Evening Journal, selling 700,000 copies 
a day, twice the number of any other New York evening 
paper—almost half of all the New York evening papers 
sold, taps every stream of New York life, and is as profit- 
able a medium for the luxuries bought by the few as it is 
for the necessities bought by all. 


ING JOURNAL 


OUBLE the circulation of any other New York evening paper 
PLUS 100,000 
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SSS SS .-....__cxcxcx_—_—__. 
More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


Five Thousand New 
Readers Every Month! 


HE net paid circulation of The 

Milwaukee Journal for January, 
1926, was 141,608 daily and 146,280 
Sunday—an increase of nearly 12,000 
daily and more than 20,000 Sunday 
over January, 1925. 


This is an average gain of 5,000 new 
Milwaukee Journal readers every 
month for an entire year, based on the 
average number of people in a family. 


The Milwaukee Journal alone—at a 
single low rate—thoroughly covers the 
prosperous Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market and every month this cover- 
age becomes even more thorough than 
in the past. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 








“No Handshaking” 


A Chicago Pegeeumees Store Buyer Asks Salesmen to Forego the 
Handclasp 


By john K. Hildebrand 


CCORDING to a story in the 

newspapers, the head buyer 
of a Chicago department store has 
placed the following ominous sign 
on his office door: “No Hand- 
shaking.” 

This unprecedented action is ex- 
plained as follows: 

“It is meant for traveling men 
and others on business missions,’ 
he says. “The handclasp is ‘blah.’ 
It wastes time and in business is 
a mock gesture as silly as rubbing 
noses. You don’t shake hands 
with your grocer, your butcher, or 
your baker, do you? It’s the same 
with me and the traveling sales- 
man. We are adversaries in a 
sense. We're each trying for the 
better end of the bargain.” 

Before I go into the philosophy, 
ethics, and underlying principles 


of the commercial handshake, I 
wish to retreat into the roseate 
past a little and give a slice of 
personal history. 

My first job on the road was 
given to me by a tremendously 
energetic sales manager whom we 


will call Bill Blubb. Together 
with several other young green- 
horns, he put me on the selling 
staff of an old-line textile house. 
Without any preliminaries what- 
ever, we were given a bunch of 
samples, a territory, and some ex- 
pense money, and told to go out 
and sell some goods. I was 
greatly mortified when, at the end 
of the first week, I hadn’t sold 
anything, but was cheered on my 
return to the home office to dis- 
cover that the other youngsters 
hadn’t sold any either. 

Blubb, with a stony absence of 
comment, ordered us to come back 
after lunch for a_heart-to-heart 
talk. We did so. Blubb first 
verified our appalling news, and 
then hurling a ball of paper into 
~ wastebasket, he leaped to his 
eet. 

“Let me see how you fellows go 
about it,” he said. “Consider me 


the buyer. Come on, you, and 
show us how you approach him.” 
He motioned to me. 

I went up and shook his hand 
briefly. “Mr. Blubb,” I began, “I 
am from the Globe Textile Co.”— 
and then I stooped to open my 
sample case. 

“Next!” roared Blubb, and 
waving me aside, he received the 
handshake of the next youngster. 
And so on down the line until he 
had felt and listened to each young 
man’s “approach.” He gave vent 
to a deep sigh and whirled on us. 

“No wonder you dubs didn’t sell 
anything,” he said. “You shake 
hands like you were a dead fish. 
That’s no way to approach a buyer. 
When you get hold of a buyer’s 
hand, grip it! Squeeze it! Impress 
your personality on him!” 

All that afternoon Blubb drilled 
and redrilled us in the art and 
science of impressing our per- 
sonalities on the prospect. “Re- 
member,” he said, “the way you 
shake his hand sets the keynote 
for your subsequent interview. 
_— see that he remembers 
it ” 

HE TRIES IT OUT 


Thus inspired, I went out on the 
following Monday morning to 
make the first buyer of the day 
remember my handshake. I think 
I succeeded; in fact, I am sure I 
did. He was an elderly gentle- 
man, wearing glasses and an old- 
fashioned choker collar anchored 
at the base with a black ready- 
made necktie. He had a long, 
slightly-bluish hand as slender as 
a woman’s, As I bent the weight 
of my muscles around his fingers, 
he buckled at the knees and ut- 
tered a distinct “Ouch!” 

I knew instantly that any chance 
of a sale had been ruined right 
there. And so it proved. The old 
gentleman, with a baleful glare in 
his eyes, said: “No, I don’t want 
anything today. Nothing what- 
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ever!” and turned into his private 
office. Before he banged the door, 
he shot me one more destructive 
look. 

All the rest of that day I went 
around impressing my personality 
on buyers by means of vigorous 
handshakes. In each instance there 
was ample evidence that my 
strong-man’s clasp impressed them, 
but not favorably, for I went to 
bed orderless and bewildered. 

The next day, I lightened the 
handshake considerably and got an 
order. By the following Friday, 
after gradually taking nearly all 
the weight off my clasp, I had ac- 
cumulated a few more, but not 
enough to make a decent showing. 
Something was still wrong. 

In my discouragement that night 
I unbosomed myself to an old- 
timer on the road who had invited 
me into a billiard game out of 
sheer loneliness and abject neces- 
sity for an opponent. When I 
told him about the “Ouch” man, 
he laughed as though it did him 
good. He then invited me to ac- 
company him during his calls the 
next morning to see if I could not 
pick up a few pointers. He meant 
to work, though it was a Saturday 
in a busy town, and then at noon 
we would take the same train out. 

I was glad to accept, and will 
always be grateful to the memory 
of this gray old veteran for what 
he taught me about salesmanship. 
He was of the old-fashioned “kid- 
ding” type now almost passed 
away, but I noticed that he played 
his role cannily. On greeting a 
buyer, he never offered his hand 
first, but quickly accepted the 
other man’s if extended, which it 
invariably was. In showing his 
goods and making his talk, he 
wore the air of one having come 
to bestow a great favor. He talked 
little of what his goods were, but 
much of what they would do— 
how easily they would sell, why 
they met the needs of the times, 
and what the profits would be. By 
casual and indirect questions, he 
also learned what his prospect’s 
tastes and hobbies were, such as 
prize-fighting, motoring, baseball, 
etc. He had the advantage of old 
acquaintanceship, of course, so it 
was éasy for him to do this. 
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On the train, he rehearsed the 
incidents of the day, laughed over 
the “Ouch” man again, and gaye 
me a little oral instruction. 

“Forget all that strong-arm 
stuff,” he said. “Forget all that 
personality business. Your per- 
sonality is incidental. What you've 
got to sell are your goods plus 
your house. Put yourself in the 
buyer’s shoes, talk about things 
from his angle, and if you let him 
alone he’ll sell himself.” 

The Bill Blubbs and the old- 
time “kidding” salesmen are both 
now well-nigh things of the past, 
but there must be enough of the 
former left to anger peppery buy- 
ers, otherwise the Chicago buyer 
would never have raised the bars 
so emphatically against hand- 
shaking. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS 

Is he right about it? Is the 
handclasp between buyer and seller 
a mock gesture? Has the time 
arrived when sales managers must 
train their men in new methods, 
new manners? Is it true that 
salesman and buyer are, in a sense, 
adversaries ? 

The Chicago buyer is perhaps 
justified in barring the handshake 
on the ground of physical welfare. 
I once saw Theodore Roosevelt on 
one of his cross-country presiden- 
tial tours. His right wrist was 
bandaged. His left was already 
badly swollen. People traveling 
with him said it was all due to 
multitudinous handshaking. They 
further said that there was noth- 
ing that the President, in that con- 
dition, dreaded more than a hearty, 
enthusiastic handshake from a 
muscular admirer. The ensuing 
pain was often excruciating and 
could be felt all the way up the 
arm into the shoulder. 

have read, also, that the 
Prince of Wales, when submitting 
to the official receptions which 
mark his world tours, has taught 
himself barely to touch the numer- 
ous hands proffered to him. If he 
gives or submits to the slightest 
pressure, this, when repeated hun- 
dreds of times day after day, has 
the same effect on him as an at- 
tack of rheumatism. 

Let us reflect sympathetically, 
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Some mediums 
have the unique 
faculty of being 
able to confer 
downright dis- 


tinction on the 


products advertised 
in them. 
Conspicuous among 
such newspapers 

is The 


Indianapolis News 
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then, upon the plight of the pro- 
fessional buyer whose life, day 
after day, consists of nothing but 
interviews, all prefaced by more 


or less devastating handshakes, , 


many of them, no doubt, coming 
from men who are not there to 
bring him something but to get 
something out of him. 

It is just there, I think, that 
my friend, the old-fashioned 
knight of the road, had something 
on today’s aggressive young sales- 
man, all pepped up as he is by an 
exacting sales manager back at the 
home office. The old-timer whom 
I have described doubtless had 
many defects and could scarcely 
have held a job on a modern sales 
staff; and yet as a salesman he 
was going strong, even when gray 


haired, long after some of his 
juniors had been discharged as 
failures. 


BUYER IS HUMAN 


The old boy wanted and needed 
an order just as much as anybody, 
but into each interview he put 
something before he tried to take 
something out. Into his approach 
he at least put a convincing sin- 
cerity and a readiness to like the 
buyer, if possible, with a human 
warmth. He remembered that the 
prospect in front of him was not 
only a buyer but a man—a man 
with human likes and dislikes. He 
came bringing friendly stuff, and 
so, in most cases, he received 
friendly stuff in return. 

Some of these days I look for a 
reaction against over-systematized, 
over-mechanized methods of sell- 
ing. There is a tendency here and 
there to regard both salesmen and 
buyers as automatons whose 
strings must be pulled according to 
a paper plan. This method, if 
carried far enough, will give rise 
to abuses, which in turn will pro- 
voke a reaction. It is to be doubt- 
ed if the human touch can be 
taken out of the business of buy- 
ing and selling without heavy 
losses on both sides. The Chicago 
buyer’s attitude, as revealed by 
his quoted remarks, indicates that 
something or other is getting 
rather hard-boiled. 

But these matters aside, I sus- 
pect the Chicago buyer, if accu- 
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rately quoted, of being more old- 
fashioned than even my “Ouch” 
friend. What is worse, he is prob- 
ably a reactionary. What is still 
worse, he seems to be taking him- 
self and his job seriously. 

We are supposed to have pro- 
gressed somewhat since the day 
when someone cut the phrase, “Let 
the buyer beware,” into the wall 
along a Pompeian street. The 
transaction of buying or selling is, 
after all, only a method of ex- 
changing goods or services for 
their equivalent. The exchange, 
if properly conducted, injures 
neither side but benefits both. 
After all these years, is business 
harking back to the atmosphere of 
the jungle or the battlefield? 

The Chicago buyer’s use of the 
term “adversaries” is not a good 
sign. The buyer who regards 
every salesman as a potential cut- 
throat is not likely to do either 
himself or his house much good. 
Because men will avoid him as far 
as possible, he runs the risk of 
falling out of touch with current 
trends, and thus loses the value of 
the news service that visiting 
salesmen provide if properly en- 
couraged. 

His action in eliminating the 
handshake from business may be 
right in intention, but his manner 
of doing it is bad. If his idea that 
buyer and seller are natural adver- 
saries got into the heads of his 
store’s customers, the resulting 
fall in public patronage might 
have undesirable effects. 





Chemical Account for Pitts- 
burgh Agency 


The Northwestern Chemical Com 
pany, Marietta, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Se-ment-ol, valve grinding compounds 


and other automotive utilities, has ap- 
pointed The Albert P. Hill Company, 
Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. Magazines, busi- 
ness papers, direct mail and dealers’ 
helps will be used. 





Appointed by “American 
Childhood Magazine” 


William Karpen has been appointed 
director of the advertising department 
of the American Childhood Magazine, 
formerly the Kindergarten and First 
Grade Magazine, Springfield, Mass. He 


will continue his blishers’ representa- 
tive business at 


ew York. 
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“We believe this is the greatest 
number of advertising pages 
ever carried in one issue of 
any consumer magazine. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Conde Nast Group 
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Business Boston is a wheel—not 
merely a hub. 
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n| 40 cities in one! 


Boston is only one borough of a larger city—Business 
Boston. The census figures give Boston proper a popu- 
lation of 779,620, but Business Boston has a population 
of nearly two million! 

For “Business Boston’’—the Boston of the national 
advertiser—comprises all that great, populous trading 
area within a radius of fifteen miles of the center of 
Boston. That section shown on the map on the oppo- 
site page is Business Boston. It contains 40 separate 
towns and municipalities that do not appear on official 
maps nor in the census as Boston, but which are Boston, 
nonetheless. 

Beyond these, yet still within an hour’s ride of the 
center of town, live a full million more! 


A Divided Market 


But there is one peculiarity of the Boston market 
which every national advertiser should know. Boston 
is a divided market. It is split into two great popula- 
tion groups, different in taste, tradition, sentiment and 
origin. 

And this division is so sharp that no one newspaper 
can successfully appeal to both! 

Of the four major newspapers in Boston, the Herald- 
Traveler alone appeals to the more important and more 
prosperous of these great groups. 

Thus to cover Boston adequately you must use the 
Herald-Traveler and at least one of the other papers. 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston situa- 
tion. A request on your business stationery will bring 
the booklet, ““Business Boston” promptly. 


BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 
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The World’s Greatest Market~ 
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HERE ARE FACTS 


about NEW YORK 


HE population of Greater New York is 6,059,444. The 
population of the Metropolitan area is 9,444,000. These 
added millions live in New York’s great suburban zones— 

Northern New Jersey, Westchester County, Southern Connecti- 
cut and Long Island. 

These people are as closely linked to New York City as 
though they actually lived on Broadway. Over 350,000 of them 
travel to New York every weekday to work. As many more 
come to BUY! They represent the prosperous and substantial 
element of the Metropolitan area—the home owners, the house- 
wives, bankers, brokers, business executives. More than 32% 
of the men listed in the Directory of Directors live in the 
suburbs. 

Department stores recognize the value of suburban business 
and cater to it extensively. One store spends over $1,000,000 a 
year for suburban deliveries—and finds it profitable. 

Over 56 percent of the total metropolitan sales of automo- 
biles for the year of 1925 were for suburban delivery. 


The Herald Tribune is the favorite newspaper of the sub- 
urbs. In the entire residential suburban district the Herald 
Tribune has, on weekdays, the largest circulation of any 
New York morning newspaper. 


Herald Tribune advertisers gain the benefit of this suburban 
coverage, in addition to a wide circulation of the highest grade 
in the Greater City. 

Hence the Herald Tribune must be the keystone for any 
campaign which hopes to cover the entire New York Metro- 
politan market. 

And here’s a significent fact—The Herald Tribune is the 
only standard size morning newspaper in New York to show a 
gain in circulation. 


New Dork 


Herald Gribune 


FIRST TO LAST~THE TRUTH: NEWS—EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Your Dealers Are Your Salesmen 


Treat Them Accordingly 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


N every town where a manufac- 

turer has a dealer, he has in 
reality a well-stocked warehouse 
where his merchandise is continu- 
ally on sale and on display. What 
is less often realized, however, is 
that the manufacturer has also. a 
local corps of salesmen in these 
same dealers. Dealers are salesmen, 
no more and no less than the man- 
ufacturer’s own salesmen, and just 
so far as the manufacturer per- 
mits, they will be good or bad 
salesmen of his product. 

In this respect, a manufacturer 
may be a mighty fine manufac- 
turer, but an exceedingly poor 
merchant. Red tape, an overbear- 


ing attitude, near-sighted and sel- 
fish business policies, all are re- 
flected adversely in ultimate sales. 


On the other hand, some manu- 
facturers have the knack of 
bringing their dealers right into 
the family and making them one 
of their number. 

Let’s take the first important 
step for the manufacturer, namely, 
that of choosing his dealers. This 
must be done with all the care 
with which the manufacturer 
chooses and weeds out his own 
salesmen. The principles are the 
same. No manufacturer wants 
his local representative, i. e., his 
dealer, to be anything but a credit 
to his whole selling organization. 

The first care, therefore, should 
be to pick, not necessarily the 
largest dealer, but one who is the 
best merchant. This quality is 
bound to carry with it a reputa- 
tion and high standing in the com- 
munity, and such progressive deal- 
ers will probably very soon become 
the largest dealers thereabout. I 
have seen over-zealous salesmen 
sell a dealer of poor repute and 
thereby kill their products for a 
whole section of the country. It 
will be found that reputable deal- 
ers are loath to put in any mate- 
rial which has been started wrong 
in this way. Sound advice is to 


sell the leaders first, and the rest 
will follow. 

For example, Bob Bamber, who 
is now our sales manager, used 
to sell wall board for the Upson 
Company. He called upon us at 
least once a month, covering a 
period of almost two years, trying 
to get us to buy Upson Board. 
When he finally got us, he got a 
good, loyal account, and was able 
to make many other sales simply 
by referring to us, due to the fact 
that we are rather widely known 
throughout the trade. 


SELL BIG DEALERS FIRST 


Bob’s experience was that the 
hardest dealers to sell were the 
last to flop back into something 
else. After all, it is loyal accounts 
which plug in their steady volume 
of sales year after year that the 
manufacturer wants. Bob would 
never sell anyone but the best and 
largest dealer in any one town. 
He discovered if he sold anyone 
else, the best dealer simply had to 
take on a competitive product to 
save his face, and being more 
progressive and live went in with 
this competitive product and sim- 
ply cleaned up the market at the 
other’s expense. For this reason, 
Bob always went to the local bank 
and explained to the bankers that 
he was new in town and got the 
names of the leading building ma- 
terial dealers within the business 
radius of the bank. He always 
guarded carefully against the 
“spite sale,” that is, the folly of 
selling undesirable dealers in a 
town simply because the leading 
dealer turns him down. He was 
willing to wait, because it paid. 

It is only natural that the lead- 
ing dealer should turn the new 
product down, and he probably is 
the leading dealer because he is 
one of the shrewdest biyers there, 
unwilling to take on a stock un- 
less he knows he can move it, and 
unwilling to risk his reputation on 
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an untried product. The leaders 
must be shown. They require 
hard selling, but once sold they 
are the manufacturer’s best sales- 
men. 

Today, there is no excuse for a 
manufacturer’s salesman not being 
able to discover the leading and 
best dealers. Almost every trade 
association has its directory of 
members. It is always the leading 
and most progressive dealers who 
are quickest to see the advantages 
of such associations and are mem- 
bers. These associations also 
usually have their paid secretary 
who is glad to give manufac- 
turers helpful sales information. 

Another, and perhaps the most 
valuable, source of information 
available to manufacturer’s sales- 
men who are wondering who to 
sell is to sound out the trade it- 
self. During the course of a few 
questions, it is easy enough to 
discover the reputation and 
general standing of a certain 
dealer. Manufacturers will find 
that those dealers who are very 
well regarded by other dealers in 
the trade are the most desirable to 
sell, for such a dealer deservedly 
carries much weight in trade asso- 
ciation work and dealer discussion. 
It is valuable to have him on your 
payroll selling your merchandise. 

Unfortunately, many manufac- 
turers never look farther than the 
credit risk when selling a new 
dealer. On the other hand, there 
is our own experience with the 
Ruberoid Company. We have sold 
its products exclusively for over 
twenty-five years, almost ever 
since we have been in business, 
and the Ruberoid Company has 
never yet taken on any new deal- 
ers ‘anywhere near our territory 
without asking our advice and per- 
mission. We have helped to prevent 
it from making serious mistakes, 
and an inestimable amount of 
good-will has been stored up 
between us. Of course, if a 
manufacturer has a dead dealer, 
it is a different thing, but as a 
rule he should be extremely care- 
ful in establishing new dealers so 
near his old dealers that there is 
a chance of cutting the profits of 
the latter almost in half. He must 
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remember that if he cuts profits 
in half, he will also cut sales ef- 
forts in half. 

A manufacturer should never 
forget that his salesmen, whether 
dealers or on his own staff, will 
usually work just as hard as their 
sales efforts show returns. In the 
case of a dealer, his commission or 
salary is simply the profit he is 
able to make on a manufacturer’s 
product. Too often, the serious 
mistake has been made of estab- 
lishing a retail price without any 
consultation with dealers as to 
whether this was sufficient to cover 
overhead and provide an adequate 
profit. Frequently, it is not, 
with the result that the dealer can- 
not afford to put any time in sell- 
ing this profitless class of mer- 
chandise, and the manufacturer 
loses his best salesman. 

I shall never forget the remark 
of a fellow dealer when he was 
asked to stock and sell a certain 
piece of merchandise which did 
not permit him a fair profit. 

“No thanks,” he said. “I'd 
rather play for nothing than work 
for nothing.” 


NOT ENOUGH PROFIT 


The manufacturer of a _ very 
well-known building material was 
after me to stock his material 
for almost two years. It was a 
new product and a good one. The 
advertising had just started but 
had not created much demand. To 
stock a carload required an in- 
vestment of about $3,000. We 
would have to go out with our 
own salesmen, -therefore, and sell 
this product intensively to move it 
at all, yet there was so little profit 
in it that we could not afford to 
spend any time pushing it. For 
two years, every time a salesman 
called, and every time I wrote to 
the company, for I thoroughly be- 
lieved in the eventual success of 
the product (and its recent success 
has proved this belief to be justi- 
fied) I shouted: 

“Get your selling price to the 
dealer down. Give him a profit. 
You will be surprised at the re- 
sults.” 

Recently, this manufacturer did 
get his selling price down and he 
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Harpers Basar 


makes this prophecy 


...and every successful manufacturer of smart 
merchandise... 
...Every merchant who really sells it... 


..And many advertising agents...know, 
when they stop to think, that the prophecy 
will come true! 
It is this— 

“The lines of fashionable merchandise which 
will sell most rapidly everywhere throughout 
the entire year of 1926 are those which are dis- 
played, advertised,and pushed by a certain few 
thousand stores during the month of April!” 


These stores are those whose buying action, 
and selling example, are always followed by 
their competitors. 

By their own desire, and personal arrange- 
ment, the merchandise managers and buyers 
for these stores (8601 of them) receive a con- 
fidential letter, and a Spring Trade Service 
Supplement, from Harper’s Bazar, in March. 
In this Service Supplement are printed all of 
the page and half page advertisements which 
will be read (in the April Harper’s Bazar) 
by those influential women whose example is 
followed by other women in their communities. 


The first forms for Harper’s Bazar’s Paris Spring 
Openings (April) Number closes on February 25th. 
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was astounded at the unbelievable 
jump his sales took. 

Loyalty should be the password 
between manufacturers and deal- 
ers. They must stick by each other 
through thick and thin, for their 
successes are identical. A narrow 
or wavering policy on the part of 
the manufacturer is always bad. 
Any infringement of what is con- 
sidered good ethics is quick to 
spread throughout the dealer trade 
and alienate both friendship and 
confidence. Today, it is impos- 
sible to straddle the fence. It is 
impossible to try to sell dealers 
and sell direct, for instance, at the 
same time. If dealers are of any 
value as permanent salesmen at 
all, they are certainly worth pro- 
tection. One salesman told me: 

“It’s a shame that the 
Company is so short sighted in 
its dealer policy; still I’ve got 
no kick coming. The company sold 
one large job direct in my territory, 
and as soon as the news got out, 
it brought me twelve new accounts 
in one week. It’s a shame, really, 
in a way, too, because the company 
has a good product, and adver- 
tises it well, but its policy simply 
kills it.” 

“Why doesn’t it wake up,” I 
asked, “and get wise to itself?” 

“Quotas. The company had four 
new salesmen down in my territory 
in one year. It sends a youngster 
down there, wild-eyed to make 
good. It hangs a big quota on 
him and pounds him continually. 
Naturally, he wants to make good, 
and an order for even a couple of 
cars looks mighty fine. He grabs 
it. Hasn’t time to think of the 
future, because if he fails to live 
up to his quota, he will lose his 
job. The result is that he is sell- 
ing everybody under the sun 
whether they are legitimate and 
desirable dealers or not. 

“My experience has been that 
when you hang a big quota on a 
man, you hang the man himself. 
I have been traveling for my com- 
pany in that territory for seven 
years, and I hope to be there seven 
years longer. I get a good salary 
on which I can live with a per- 
centage bonus on everything I can 
sell above my quota. This means 
I have an incentive to increase 
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business, but I am not driven so 
that I get desperate and take un- 
desirable business. I know I am 
in my territory to stay so long as 

I hold down my job successfully. 
I know all the best dealers, and 
they know me well. We have con- 
fidence in each other, and they 
know that my company’s sales 
policy will not change overnight, 
leaving them in the cold, or push- 
ing them into a price war.” 

A careful choice of dealers, an 
adequate profit return on stocks, 
sales efforts and investments, and 
a loyal, calm, broad dealer policy 
based upon sound merchandising— 
these three things are, perhaps, the 
very foundation of every success- 
ful manufacturer’s sales and dis- 
tributing organization. 

_ This much we, ourselves, have 
discovered through actual experi- 
ence: Whether by coincidence or 
no, it is our observation that the 
heaviest national advertisers prove 
to be awake to the broadest and 
best policies of co-operation with 
their dealer salesmen. Good pol- 
icy and advertising seem to go 
hand in hand. Such, at least, has 
been our experience as dealers rep- 
resenting a great many manufac- 
turers of building materials over a 
long period of years. We have 
been on some manufacturers’ pay- 
rolls steadily for over twenty-five 
years as salesmen—a loyal and 
permanent connection on each side 
which has paid us both. 


Metal Specialty Account for 
Minneapolis Agency 


The Hobart Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., metal 
fishing boxes and shot-gun shell cases, 
has appointed the Amesbury Advertising 
Company of that city to direct its adver- 
tising. Business papers and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used. 


Now the Mead-Gréde Printing 


Company 
The name of the J. P. Black-Mead- 
Gréde Company, Chicago, printing, has 
been changed to the Mead-Gréde Print- 
ing Company. 


Joins A. J. Denne Agency 

A. Ackerly, formerly an account 
executive wit ; Smith and 
Son, Ltd., has joined A. J. Denne & 
Company, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency. 
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Circles! 


Weq°’ can have a lot of fun on a 
V7) merry-go-round—but it doesn’t get 
Py YOu anywhere. No use traveling in 


a circle. 


Ride the hobbies if you 


like—but the purpose of good advertising is 
to promote sales—and there never before was 
a time when it was so desirable to do that very 


thing as right now. 


The test to which every medium should be 
put is this, “Will it make sales for me?” 


Iftheanswer is “maybe” 
— investigate. 

If the answer is “tyes” 
—use it. 

If the answer is “no” 

—forget it. 

TRUE STORY belongs 
in the “tyes” class if you 
have a message for the 
masses—if you manufac- 
ture something that 
should be in every home, 
to use a trite expression. 


It is on no idle assump- 
tion that we call TRUE 
STORY ’S circulation 
“The Necessary Two 
Million.” Investigation 
and experience have 
shown us that this maga- 
zine reaches an audience 
scarcely touched by any 
other magazine or group 
of magazines —an origi- 
nal market and a pro- 
ductive one. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million+” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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65964 more 
automobiles 
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-~made Oklahoma their 
home during” 1925 - 


OOK what automotive manufacturers accom- 
plished in Oklahoma during 1925! The Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation reports show that 
Oklahoma had 85,984 more automobiles on Jan- 
uary 1, 1926 than on January 1, 1925. This fact 
makes the number of motor cars in Oklahoma 
climb to the impressive total of 403,170. Farm 
indebtedness is now at the lowest mark in Okla- 
homa history. What’s more, the cash income from 
1925 crops and fruits is $45,000,000 greater than 
the average for the last 5-year period. No wonder 
sales opportunities for automobile manufacturers 
in Oklahoma are better this year than ever before ! 


=a, C¢OKLAHOMA (=. 
Editor Qdv. Mgr 


ae Oklahoma City _ 


E. EATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Me O een Farm 
market is a great sales 
territory for tires , motor 


oils, shock absorbers and 
auto accessories of all kinds 


T= stage is all set for you automotive manu- 

facturers! Profitable results await you in Okla- 
homa. It has fallen to the lot of 403,170 Oklahoma 
people to own automobiles . . . These folks need 
your product! The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper, is the only way to 
influence the farmers of Oklahoma. You can 
concentrate your advertising efforts on the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman’s 162,572 subscribers and 
get volume sales at minimum cost. 


———! 92. OKT AHOM A ea 
Sitio C* OKLAHOMA (nie 
Editor» Qdv. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City | , 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Reverse Englishs 
DealerCooperation 


Usually the manufacturer builds demand and 
then asks the dealers to ride along. 


Here is a new plan which is more constructive 
and will simplify the manufacturer’s sales 
problem. More than three hundred hardware 
dealers are advertising to create demand among 
farm folks for every product they sell. This 
publicity campaign will appear exclusively in 
THE FARMER and will continue in every 
issue for three full years. 


The manufacturer who advertises his hardware 
product in THE FARMER gets all the mo- 
mentum of this big local campaign. All he has 
to do is to see that the farm customers created 
by these dealers buy his product instead of 
some other. 


The idea is too big to tell about in one adver- 
tisement. Write for the big red book, ‘‘The 
Pledge of Over 200 Retailers.’’ It’s a new 
forward step in merchandising. 


New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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What Is “Royal” 
Worth as a Baking 
Powder Name? 


Kip & Hackett, Inc. 
New York, Fes. 3, 1926. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: : 

e in hishing Paul M. Mazur’s article 
on “National Financing for National Ad- 
vertisers,’* Printers’ Ink has added a 
new laurel to its crown as a leading 
trade paper, for while there is no lack 
of appreciation of advertising upon the 
part of progressive bankers, there is a 
very distinct lack of understanding of 
some of its most important functions, not 
the least of which is its value in making 
“good-will” one of the most important 
items of tangible assets in the balance 
sheet. This Mr. Mazur proves in more 
ways than one. ’ : 

For further corroboration of this 
point, one needs only to ask this ques- 
tion: If sold today, what would “Royal 
be worth as a name for a brand of 
baking powder? 

I don’t know, but my guess would be, 
considerably more than the total sum of 
money the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany has spent in advertising the merits 
of a baking powder that the name Royal 
stands for. : 

Mr. Mazur knows sound merchandis- 
ing because he has had experience in it. 
and can therefore judge the worth and 
the future of a corporation from this 
all important angle. In this he has a 
distinct advantage over the average in- 
vestment banker, most of whom today 
are guided in their estimate of a com- 
pany’s worth by the accountant’s history 
of earnings, which shows what the com- 
pany has done. 

A correct vision of what the company 
can do, based upon what it has done, of 
necessity must be limited and more or 
less incorrect. A vision of what the 
company can do, or needs in the way 
of increased plant capacity and other 
extensions, must necessarily be based 
upon a sound merchandising vision. 

Most of the investment bankers I have 
come in contact with do not seem to con- 
sider the hard fact that goods are made 
to be sold, and that if they are not 
sold there is no business, or if they are 
sold at insufficient profit, in due time 
the business ceases to exist. 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Mazur 
in the points he makes, and the examples 
he brings out to prove his points—that it 
is advantageous to the national adver- 
tiser to make a quasi-public distribution 
of the stock—but there are not so many 
investment bankers whose opinion of the 
worth of such stock is valuable, because 
of their inadequate equipment to pass 
upon the merchandising policy of the 
business whose stock they might offer, 
or to judge markets or conditions in 
the various channels of trade reaching 
the consumer. 

Mr. Mazur has done a distinct ser- 
vice to national advertisers, as well as 


EVANS, 


*See Printers’ INK of January 21, 
1926, page 3 
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investment bankers who may seck cus- 
tomers in this field. 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 
Davip G. Evans, 
President. 


HE point which Mr. Evans 

stresses, namely, the need of a 
merchandising sense by bankers, 
is an important one. It is our 
belief that an understanding and 
knowledge of advertising and sell- 
ing among bankers is being de- 
veloped. The banker who wants 
to sell his money, his services and 
facilities must develop an under- 
standing and knowledge of those 
subjects. As an indication of why 
we believe bankers are seeking and 
getting merchandising informa- 
tion we might point to the fact 
that they are becoming subscribers 
to Printers’ INK in an_ ever- 
increasing number, and that they 
are turning to its files for informa- 
tion on the selling and advertising 
plans of companies in which they 
are interested. 

There is a second point in this 
letter from Mr. Evans which is 
especially interesting. He asks: 
“If sold today, what would ‘Royal’ 
be worth as a name for a brand 
of baking powder ?” 

Not so many years ago, when- 
ever the subject of the value of 
good-will came up for discussion 
in advertising circles, someone was 
always certain to mention the 
name “Royal” as a specific case in 
point. And the person mention- 
ing it would invariably say: 
“Royal is worth $1,000,000 for 
every letter in the word.” In 
other words, $5,000,000. 

Let’s see what “Royal” is worth 
today. The securities of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company are not 
listed. An unlisted securities 
dealer tells us that Royal com- 
mon is being sold at a price rang- 
ing from $188 to $193 a share. 
Royal preferred is selling at a 
price ranging from $101 to 
$102.50. There are 100,000 shares 
of common and a similar amount 
of preferred outstanding. Multi- 
plying these stock quotations by 
the number of shares outstanding 
we find that the cost of all Royal 
common would be from $18,800,- 
000 to $19,300,000; while the cost 
of all the preferred would be from 
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$10,100,000 to $10,250,000. Any- 
one who wanted to buy all of the 
outstanding Royal common and 
preferred stock, if he could get it 
at the prices quoted, would have 
to pay from $28,900,000 to $29,- 
550,000. 

Judging from those figures, 
alone, we would say that the old 
guess on the value of the name 
Royal would have to be revised to 
one that would say either: “Six 
millions for each letter in the 
word ‘Royal,’ or more than a mil- 
lion for each letter in the entire 
corporate name— Royal Baking 
Powder Company.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Kline Roberts Advanced by 
Columbus, Ohio, Bank 


Kline Roberts, formerly publicity 
manager of the Citizens’ Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president. William J. Kelly, 
who has been in charge of advertising 
of the Chicago Trust Company, is now 
second vice-president of the Citizens’ 
bank. 


Poultry Food Account for 
Toledo Agency 
The L. H. Piercy Company, Welling- 


ton, Ohio, manufacturer of Piercy’s 
Live Stock Food Digestor, has placed 
its advertising account with The Camp- 
bell Advertising Service, Toledo, Ohio. 
A campaign in farm papers will be 
started shortly. 


E. H. French with Rowland 
Tomkinson Company 


Elmer H. French, recently sales 
romotion and advertising manager of 
P. Pastene & Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Rowland Tom- 
kinson Company, Inc., New York, in- 
dustrial engineers, as sales manager. 


G. A. Githens Joins Cilley & 
Sims 


G. A. Githens, formerly engineering 
and construction editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American, has’ been 
elected a vice-president and director of 
Cilley & Sims, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of Philadelphia. 


Florida Papers Appoint 
John M. Branham 


The Daytona Beach Journal and the 
Bradenton, Fla., Herald have appointed 
the John M. Branham Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, to act as their 
national advertising representative. 
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New Accounts for Cleveland 
Agency 


The Cleveland Wire Spring Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed the 
John H. Tiffany Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising. 
Business papers will be used for this 
account. The Black Swan Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Black Swan beauty prepara- 
tions, has also placed its advertising 
account with this agency. Newspaper 
rotogravure space is being used. 


“Connecting Link,” New 
Railroad Nickname 


As the result of a contest in which 
forty thousand nicknames were sub- 
mitted, “Connecting Link’? has been 
selected by officials as a new title for 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way Company. The contest was held 
for the purpose of finding a name with 
a popular appeal by which the railroad 
may become universally known. 


L. W. Arnold Advanced by 
Curtis Lighting 


L. W. Arnold, formerly manager of 
sales promotion of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Chicago, manufacturer of X-Ray reflec- 
tors and lighting equipment, has been 
made advertising manager. He succeeds 
G. E. Cochran, who has joined the 
Autovent Fan & Blower Company, also 
of Chicago. 


Buchen Agency Appointments 


Lawrence J. Condon has joined The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as head of the accounting de- 
partment. He was formerly assistant 
manager of the agency credit depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune. 

Ralph G. Klieforth has been appointed 
assistant space buyer. 


W. M. Treadwell Joins M. P. 
Gould Agency 


William M. Treadwell, formerly with 
the advertising staff of the Northwes- 
tern Druggist, St. Paul, Minn., has 
joined the M. P. Gould Company, 
New York advertising agency, as gen- 
eral sales manager of the retail adver- 
tising division. 


A. H. Lee with Boston Agency 


Arthur H. Lee, formerly advertising 
manager of E. T. Wright & Company, 
Rockland, Mass., shoes, and the Ground 
Gripper Shoe Company, Boston, has 
joined the Boston office of the H. S 

owland Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Frank L. Madden has joined the sales 
staff of the Louis F. Dow Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., manufacturer of advertis- 
ing specialties. He has been secre- 
tary of the L. W. Jordan Company, 
also of St. Paul, for several years. 
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Significant! 


Bedell’s, one of Chicago’s 
' most popular women’s wear- 
ing apparel stores, made a 
radical change in their adver- 
tising policies during 1925. 


They DECREASED their 
advertising in all other Chi- 
cago daily newspapers but 
INCREASED their space in 
the Evening American to the 
extent of 22,619 lines. 


Just another example of the 
trend of Chicago retailers 
toward the Evening American. 


A good newspaper 


Daily average net-paid 
Circulation for January, 1926— 


487,433 





A Wholesale Grocer Advertises the 
Personality of the Company 


Pictures of Officers and Messages from These Men Featured in News- 
paper Campaign of Fly & Hobson Company 


OES a wholesaler possess a 
personality ? 

That is one of the questions that 
the successful wholesaler must an- 
swer at some time or other in his 
career. Being a vendor of a num- 
ber of different products, only a 
few of which bear his brand name, 
he cannot win a personality through 
the products he sells, as the na- 
tional advertiser can. Therefore 
he must seek around for other 
methods. 

A wholesale grocer, Fly & Hob- 
son Company, Memphis, Tenn., is 
using mewspaper space, three 
columns by sixteen inches in size, 
to get its personality over not only 
to the retailer but also to the con- 
sumer. 

On the first Sunday in January 
the: company started its campaign 
with full-page space, featuring its 
board of directors and its demo- 
cratic system of management. 
Photographs of twelve directors 
were shown and the point was em- 
phasized that these men were di- 
rectors who directed, not well- 
meaning bankers who met once a 
year to receive a gold piece and 
pass a dividend. 

Following this the company ran 
an advertisement for its fruit and 
produce department, featuring the 
officer in charge of that denart- 
ment and mentioning the necessity 
for good roads for easy transpor- 
tation of produce and the necessity 
for growing food products in the 
Memphis section. Another adver- 
tisement featured the sales depart- 
ment, with a signed message from 
the sales manager. 

In an advertisement headed, 
“What Is Your Credit Worth To- 
morrow?” and carrying a picture 
of Wm. L. Hobson, secretary and 
credit manager of the company, 
the copy commences: 


Credit! What is it good for? 
What is meant by credit anyhow? 
Are there any advantages in buying 
on credit as compared with paying 
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cash? How about partial payments, 
or what is commonly known as the in- 
stalment plan? These are a few of 
the questions people are asking all the 
time. It is my purpose to answer 
some of them briefly. 

In the first place let me treat credit 
as a service feature of big business. 
Ninety per cent of the business in the 
United States is transacted on a credit 
basis. A ten-dollar bill is merely a 
guarantee of payment. In a_ sense 
money is only a promissory medium of 
exchange. 

That will give you an idea of 
the easy, conversational style of 
the copy and the type of appeal. 
Mr. Hobson then goes on to ex- 
plain the advantages of credit and 
to sketch a credit history of the 
company. He closes with the 
message that credit executives are 
not cold-blooded, but men who are 
willing to offer a real service to 
customers. 

The company has been a news- 
paper advertiser for some years 
and J. M. Fly, president, believes 
that a great deal of its success has 
been due to the institutional nature 
of the Fly & Hobson copy. The 
present campaign merely carries 
the institutional idea a step fur- 
ther and makes it work to build 
a personality for the company. 

The company sells a number of 
private brands, or _ controlled 
brands as it prefers to call them. 
In its advertising it has always had 
in mind the desire to build pres- 
tige for these brands, not only 
among retailer customers but also 
among ultimate consumers. It has 
chosen institutional advertising for 
this purpose. 

In a day when few wholesalers 
can see the percentage of advertis- 
ing, the Fly & Hobson Company 
has been able to go out and show 
that advertising is as profitable for 
the wholesalers as it is for the 
national advertiser or for retailer. 





Jay W. Barber, for sixteen years 
with the Peerless Motor Company, 
Cleveland, of which he had been sales 
manager, ‘has resigned. He will establish 
his own business. 
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Detroit’s Department 
; Stores Used In 1925 
: 66% of Their Space In 
: The Detroit News 


Two Other Papers 
Dividing the Balance 








ECAUSE of the close check 

kept on advertising results 
from various media by Depart- 
ment Stores and because of the ease with which they can ac- 
curately gauge results, the preference shown The Detroit 
| News by these advertisers is an invaluable guide to other 
advertisers. 

Week days The Detroit News carried 5,560,534 lines of 
Department Store advertising, or 6614% of the total published 
by all three newspapers. 

Sundays, The Detroit News carried 54% of the total volume 
of Department Store advertising and week days and Sundays 
combined The News carried 64% of the total. 

In Women’s Wear advertising The News was shown even 
greater preference, carrying 76% of the total week day and 
Sunday advertising, appearing in all three newspapers. 

To reach the purchasing agent of the household, therefore, 
advertisers should employ Detroit’s home paper, 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
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Baltimore Must Be 


If you don’t believe it—ask any the- 
atrical man. He knows that if he 
has the stuff in his show he’ll get the 
business. But he also knows that a ° 
half-way attraction will get less than 


half-filled houses. 


That same producer—or any other 
producer—can tell you something 


else. He'll tell you that in no other 
city are there newspapers which af- 
fect box-office receipts as do the Sun- 
papers of Baltimore. 


Baltimore trusts Sunpaper “‘reviews”’ 
—accepts the Sunpapers’ estimate of 
a show’s worth—and reacts accord- 


ingly. 


The influence of the Sunpapers over- 
flows from the editorial to the adver- 
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“Shown’’ On Shows 


tising columns. A city which has 
grown up with almost implicit faith 
in the Sunpapers — feels the same 
faith in the articles advertised in these 


Sunpapers. 


When you aim to reach the buyers of 
Baltimore in the homes of Baltimore 
—put your trust in the papers Balti- 
more trusts. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 
January, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 245,020 
Sunday - - - 186,979 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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THE MARCH 1926 ISSUE OF 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
CARRIES 464% MORE COLUMNS 
OF ADVERTISING THAN THE 
SAME ISSUE LAST YEAR. 
EVERY DAY MORE ADVER- 
TISERS ARE RECOGNIZING 
THE VALUE OF THIS MAGA- 
ZINE. 












700,000 NET PAID 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 












Why Do We Plow with a Forked 
Stick? 





Thumbs Down on the Agate Line 


By Robert Douglas 


HE Agency Man sifted his 
cigar ashes into his new 
client’s ink well, and concluded: 
“The total of space for the 


whole campaign, Mr. Customer, is 
1,212,454 lines.” 

“One million, two hundred and 
twelve thousand what?” asked Mr. 
Customer, much impressed. 

“Lines. Agate lines. The unit 
of mcasurement in advertising is 
the agate line; fourteen to the 
inch,” 

“How spell 
to the 


do you 
Fourteen 
I'll put that down so I 
won't forget it. But 
that’s pretty small print, isn’t it? 
They won’t be able to read our 
stuff as small as that.” 
* * *k * 


No need to recount more of the 
conversation: Mr, Customer’s fur- 
ther questions, Mr. Agency’s pa- 
tient explanation; the telephone 
call which followed, from Mr. 
Customer’s secretary, to say that 
Mr. Customcr had lost his mem- 
orandum, and would Mr. Agency 
just go over that point again, or 
would he mind putting the figures 
into inches and feet. 

This is a fable, of course, and 
we need waste no more time with 
it. Everyone knows what the agate 
line is, or he soon learns about it. 
Why, the agate line let’s 
see, it must have come down with 
the other immutable laws to Moses 
on the Mount. 

Well, not exactly. 

This is all that the Research 
Department of one of the large 
agencies could locate as the his- 
tory of and justification for the 
agate line: 

The size of type known as agate 
is variously defined as “approxi- 
mately 5-point type,” as “between 
5-point and 5!%4-point,” and as 
The Jast is the most 


‘agate’? 
inch. 


“5'4-point.” 
common, 
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“*Agate’ is the size of type be- 
tween pearl, or 5-point, and non- 
pareil, or 6-point; it is called 
‘ruby’ in England. It is one of 
the bodies of ‘type called irregular, 
because most of them were un- 
known to the early English print- 
ers.*” There are 14 lines of agate 
type to the inch. 

Agate was first made about 1820. 
“It probably originated in the nec- 
essities of newspaper publishers. 
As patronage increased, it became 
desirable to have a type smaller in 
size than nonpareil, for the adver- 
tisements, shipping news, markets, 
etc., and agate was made to meet 
the emergency.” + 

From this original use of the 
agate line for advertising purposes 
evidently came its adoption as the 
common standard of measurement 
for newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising space. 

Newspapers still use it. Your 
pet curb stock; the filly you picked 
to romp home in the second at Tia 
Juana; the newsy bits about com- 
petent maids being wanted by 
families of adults, and the city 
inviting bids for the construction 
of a sewer—these appear in agate. 
And, having agate on the linotypes, 
newspapers use it in composition 
where other printing plants would 
ordinarily use 6-point. 

Thus, the classified} advertise- 
ment, the seed from which adver- 
tising sprang, established the scale 
of measurement. Advertising has 
outgrown it, but never shaken it 
off. Indeed, the advertising fra- 
ternity has become its best friend, 
and has loyally clung to the relic, 
undeserving though it is of such 
lavish corporate affection. It is a 
grotesque comparison, but just im- 
agine outdoor space being trans- 


*T. L. De Vinne, “Plain Printing 
Types.” 

tJ. L. Ringwalt, “American § En- 
cyclopedia of Printing.” 
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lated in terms of the “Boy 
Wanted” card in the milliner’s 
window. 

Fourteen lines to the inch. 
Fourteen is divisible by noth- 
ing but two and_ seven, that 
sacred number whose _ sanctity 
rests partly on its own indivisi- 
bility. Fourteen is about as awk- 
ward a number as any for 
multiplying; it is only slightly 
easier to subtract; and you di- 
vide it into anything by main force 
or with a slide rule. Devoid of 
any convenience in business arith- 
metic, this obsolete unit still is the 
fetish of our guild. It is some- 
thing that must be explained to 
every novice in our trade, and to 
every new customer, and the cus- 
tomer is a seasoned veteran before 
“56 lines d.c.” conveys to his mind 
a space of any familiar propor- 
tions. 

The agate line is something to 
talk about glibly, especially in large 
numbers. It is something far 
easier to handle in large, round 
figures than in more modest and 
more definite quantity. Perhaps 
because it does adapt itself so 
admirably to expansive expression 
it is cherished and retained. Pos- 
sibly it stirs the repressed cupidity 
in all of us to multiply our adver- 
tising inches by fourteen and thus 
buy a vastly greater number of 
units for the same investment. 

It may be an interesting digres- 
sion to examine “agate” from the 
printer’s viewpoint. It is one of 
the few original names, smacking 
more of the jewelry business than 
the printing trade, which survived 
the adoption of the “point” system 
of type designation, in 1886. The 
printer views agate almost as a 
stranger. He has no agate in his 
shop; unless he does advertising 
composition, the average commer- 
cial printer doesn’t own an agate 
rule. Nonpareil, or 6-point, is the 
smallest type he buys; indeed it is 
the smallest type made in the aver- 
age “family.” There is no such 
thing as “Goudy agate” or “Caslon 
471 agate.” There is just plain 
agate—roman and italic. Book 
publishers use it, in footnotes, 
for instance. Map makers use 
it generously (as well as “diamond” 
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or 4% point — presumably for 
marking Class D__ post-office 
points). Printers forsook agate 
long ago; its present stronghold is 
the newspaper composing room— 
and the advertising office. 

We regard ours as a progressive 
profession, and view with a certain 
superiority the clergyman, with 
his fundamentalist doctrines, the 
doctor, with his Latin terms, and 
the lawyer with his whereases, 
aforesaids, and other periwig ap- 
purtenances. Occasionally, we 
write articles (such as this) earn- 
estly exhorting each other to help 
drive the fog out of advertising 
and eliminate its bunk. But, be- 
tween nine and five we apply our- 
selves to the agate line. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Worthy reforms make slow prog- 
ress. The conspicuous evange- 
lists of history had to be burned 
at the stake before their birthdays 
became bank holidays. Conse- 
quently, I have little optimism to 
spend on this crusade. The worst 
old bit of outworn tradition in our 
business, we _ will undoubtedly 
rally around it till the end. When 
we have changed the whole no- 
menclature of outdoor advertising, 
standardized all publication sizes 
and practices, and co-ordinated all 
agency methods, we may, in our 
desperation for something to re- 
form, discover the agate line. 

Well, what are you going to do 
with it? 

We could well begin by estab- 
lishing our rates on the basis of 
inches and their fractions. We 
might as well talk about an inch 
with sixteen parts as of an inch 
with fourteen. We should thus re- 
move the shroud of mystery and 
make our language intelligible to 
the lay mind. This would be a 
three-base hit, but not a homer. 

It is my belief that most of us 
who are under 250 years of age 
will live to see the metric system 
of weights and measures adopted 
in this country, where it is already 
officially recognized although not 
in common use. It is already the 
standard of half the world, and, 
because it combines convenience 
with common sense, it must eventu- 
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r discussing “The Church and 
Journalism” in the last issue of The 
Churchman, the Rev. Guy Emery 
: Shipler, Editor-in-Chief of 


; that influential journal, says: 









“The highest possible loy- 
‘ alty to the State, in my 
; opinion, has been demon- 
strated in some of the 
famous exposés made 


by the New York Wor Lb.” 
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In its record of public 
services, enthusiastically 
acknowledged by leaders 
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of contemporary thought, " 
THe Wortp occupies a {i 


place peculiarly its own 
among the great news- 
papers of the day. 


SS AZ 


£8 World 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium of 
America’s Greatest Retail Market 





PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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ally prevail. But, in common with 
other useful reforms, it makes 
slow progress over intrenched 
tradition. 

It would be a wonderful spec- 
tacle if the advertising profession 
—the most progressive of all, by 
its own admission—were to an- 
ticipate the inevitable, and to dem- 
onstrate its foresight, by adopting 
the metric scale ahead of all the 
businesses and professions of this 
most progressive country. It 
would give indisputable proof of 
advertising’s claim to alertness. 

But that is a day-dream. ; 
I must change to a_ milder 
cigar. = 

Now, let’s get down to business. 
One million, two hundred and 
twelve thousand, four hundred 
fifty-four agate lines, at seventy- 
one cents combined rate is. ‘ 


C. E. Murphy Joins James 
F. Newcomb & Company 


Charles E. Murphy has joined James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., direct adver- 
tising and merchandising counsel, New 
York. He has been a member of the 
advertising department of The Texas 
Company. 


J. N. Dunlevy Appointed by 
India Tire & Rubber Company 


J. N. Dunlevy has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. He 
succeeds J. B. Mills who has been made 
a special factory representative at Cuba. 


“The American Girl” 
Appointment 


Donald Hoagland has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
The American Girl, New York. He 
continues his association with the Chi- 
cago office of Roy Barnhill, Inc. 


Bank Appoints New Orleans 
Agency 

The Canal Bank and Trust Company, 

New Orleans, has appointed Bauerlein, 

Incorporated, advertising agency of that 

city, to direct its advertising account. 

Magazines and newspapers will be used. 





Leaves Detroit Bank 


Frank Campbell, advertising manager 
of the First National Bank of Detroit, 
has resigned. 
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Legal Protection for 
House Magazine 
Titles 





CoLtumBiA FratiHeR Company 
Curcaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I did not know Printers’ INK reg- 
istered house organs, since I am a new 
subscriber. Will you kindly inform me 
if it is possible to copyright the name of 
our magazine and what steps are nec- 
essary ? 
e CotumBIA FEratTHER Co., ‘ 

L. Geratp Kocu. 


LIST of house magazines 
i was published in Printers’ 
INK in six instalments during 
July and August, 1925. A reprint 
of the entire list, containing ap- 
proximately 1,200 names, may be 
obtained from Printers’ INK at 
cost—25 cents. 

Titles of house magazines can 
be legally protected by registration 
with the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C., if used as a 
trade-mark. Full information had 
better be obtained first by 
addressing the Patent Office— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


H. O. Williams Joins Braeburn 
Alloy Steel Corporation 


H. Oliver Williams has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Braeburn Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, Braeburn, Pa. Until recently he 
was with the executive department of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


G. B. Wiser with Columbus 
Agency 

Guy Brown Wiser, formerly of the 

Studebaker Corporation of America, 

South Bend, Ind., has joined The Rob- 

bins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 

Ohio advertising agency, as art director. 


“The Forum” Appoints New 
England Representative 
The Forum, New York, has appointed 
Carman-in-New England, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Boston, as its New England 
advertising representative. 


Glendale, Calif., “News” 
Sold 


The Glendale, Calif., News has been 
sold to Samuel G. McClure, former 
publisher of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Telegram, and Jacob D. Funk. 
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| JANUARY 


Daily * e * * e 80,957 
Sunday .... 116,300 


: The Times-Picayune has the 

| Largest Daily City Circulation, 

Largest Total Daily Circulation, 

Largest Sunday City Circulation, 

Largest Sunday Total Circulation 
and is delivered by carrier into 


MORE INDIVIDUAL UNDUPLICATED 
HOMES 

a in New Orleans than any other 

New Orleans newspaper or 
combination of newspapers. 











iS ~~ rw Fores SMS 


The Times-Picayune is the only New 
Orleans newspaper which regularly fur- 
nishes to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
the distribution of City Circulation showing 
how much is by regular carrier service. 


The New Orleang 
Cimes-Pirayune 


Truth in Circulation 
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A gain of more than | 


48% 


in six months 





The circulation of 
the February issue of 
The Country Gentleman 
exceeds 1,200,000 


a roe 
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Here is one of the most remarkable records 
of growth ever shown by any magazine 
















August 29,1925 --- 806,926 


(Last issue as a weekly) 


September 1925 --- 852,892 
October 1925 --- 913,753 
November 1925 --- 996,543 
December 1925 over. 1,000,000* 
January 1926 over 1,100,000* 
. February 1926 over 1,200,000* 


*Exact figures not obtain- 
able at the time of prepara- 


tion of this advertisement. 


a 


An increase in circulation in six months of 400,000— 
over 48%! 

There could be no better evidence of the realization 
on the part of our farm families that the unusual 
merit of the editorial content of the new monthly 
Country Gentleman has made it the foremost publi- 
cation in America for those whose homes, or whose 
interests, are in the country. 


; Guntty Gentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 






Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 


Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Unless an 
earthquake hits us 
the next 

A. B. C. and P. O. 
statements of the 
Detroit Times 

are going to show 
us still 

making records 

in circulation growth; 
but don’t make 

the mistake of 
thinking that even we 
can give you full 
coverage of the 
Greater Detroit 
market of population 
a million and a half. 
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Get 


Forget It. 


Idea Pictures 


See to It That Your Illustrations Possess Selling Ideas 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


O advertiser will deny that the 

reason he uses advertising il- 
lustrations at all, is to sell goods. 
It is a serious responsibility, there- 
fore, that falls upon the commer- 
cial artist. Mere pretty 
pictures will get his 
client nowhere. 

There is a very gen- 
eral current belief 
that advertising illus- 
trations should repre- 
sent more than atten- 


“The Pup’s Our 


Furnace Man!” 


method. They achieve the same 
objective, in the end, by devious 
procedures. And this is equally 
true of advertising illustrations. 
It should be appreciated, at the 






tion-compelling de- 
vices. The picture 
created by the artist 
should really go to 
work, along with the 











AS will free you from all heat- 

ing troubles. With no more 

care than a pup can give it, a good 

vas heating plant keeps the-home 
warm and comfortable all winter 

Absolute freedom to come and go 

as you please. No over-heating nor 


text. Someone is ex- 
pected to measure 
square inches of 
space, at so much per, 
and reckon to what 
extent the picture is 
justifying the expen- 
diture. 

The idea in the pic- 
ture is of far greater 
significance than the 
individuality of its 
technique or the fame 
of the artist who 
painted it. 
worth-while test is: 
“Will it sell goods?” 

Thousands upon 
thousands of adver- 
tising illustrations are 
produced. To what 
extent do they measure up to such 
extreme and exacting standards? 
Is it compulsory or advisable that 
each picture should carry a very 
direct and practical sales message ? 
The advertiser, himself, would be 
rather inclined to answer “Yes.” 

However, a selling idea in an 
illustration may mean any number 
of things, because there are various 
approaches in salesmanship. No 
two salesmen, for example, have 
precisely the same standardized 


ander-heating! No soot, ashes nor 
odors---ne coal man--ne ash mant 

Aad the cost is well within reach 
of most home owners. Pesctic: 


The only BRYAN 
Sor 


Hot Wateg- 

















EATING 


Steam or Vapor 


BRYANT IS USING THIS IDEA-ILLUSTRATION OVER 


AND OVER AGAIN 


outset, that this selling idea need 
not, in any sense, interfere or re- 
tard the advertiser’s desire for 
unique lay-out, individualized art 
technique and striking composition 
arrangement. An illustration may 
be composed of figures, still-life or 
the homeliest reproduction of an 
advertised product, and neverthe- 
less take on selling qualities of the 
most emphatic character. 

The mere presence -of interesting 
elements in a composition is no 
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guarantee of a subtle selling 
foundation. An illustration can 
be crowded with action and pro- 
duce no sales. The one who pre- 
pares the first scenario of the pic- 
ture must have studied his prob- 
lem from every angle and de- 
liberately sought to put salesman- 
ship into it, along with other 
qualities. 

The picture of a woman driv- 


THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE 


WITH safety 


od 


| 


#) 





= 7 


THIS ILLUSTRATION BELONGS TO THE “SELLING 


IDEA” SCHOOL 


ing an automobile along a beauti- 
ful country road may represent a 
quite charming art study, but in a 
selling sense, it fails to be as ef- 
fective as the picture of a woman 
changing gears with infinite ease, 
as she works her car through 
heavy down-town traffic. The lat- 
ter scenario calls for a definitely 
constructive selling argument. As 
a rule, women dread traffic and the 
consequent shifting of gears. 
There are plenty of illustrations 
all around us, but the “big idea” 
picture is likely to be the excep- 
tion. Fine art should never be 
confused with the picture with a 
good basic selling idea. Yet this 
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confusion persists, nevertheless, 
In a laudable desire to raise the 
standards of his art, the advertiser 
may be wooed away from those 
first principles of all advertising 
which are its sole excuse and ob- 
jective. 

Consider a concrete example: A 
radio set is to be advertised in 
farm journals, let us say. If the 
artist creates a drawing of a farm 
family sitting around 
the set on a winter's 
night, he has gone less 
than 50 per cent of 
the possible distance 
of a forceful selling 
illustration. The can- 
vas may be wonder- 
fully interpreted, the 
work of a master of 
characterization, but, 
nevertheless, the pic- 
ture, as advertising 
art goes today, is less 
than praiseworthy in 
a commercial _ sense. 
The subject matter is 
not constructive and 
is palpably unoriginal. 

On the other hand, 
if the artist paints a 
picture of a farmer 
and his son, taking 
down notes, as there 
comes from the mouth 
of the loud speaker 
valuable market re- 
port figures, crop 
news, weather indica- 
tions, dairy product 
predictions, and a 
closely-knit headline 
elaborates the idea, 
then an illustration is put before 
its public which may be expected 
to produce results. The selling 
idea is embedded in it. 

Here is another striking paral- 
lel: An illustration for a floor 
varnish, in full color, is a still-life 
study of a most wonderful room, 
wonderfully furnished. Sunlight 
floods through the window. 
Flowérs bloom in pots at the win- 
dow ledge. Tapestries and pic- 
tures on walls are pedigreed. But 
this drawing, stripped down to its 
bare framework, is not as success- 
ful as the page which illustrates 
a far less artistic subject, perhaps; 
the long hall leading to a well- 
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*He makes shoes and buys betel nuts 


THIS man who operates a shoe factory in New York State has innumerable 
interests besides covering feet! His agents buy betel nuts in the bazaars of 
Rangoon and hides in the dusty market of Ninji Novgorod. His shoes find 
their way to remote parts of the world, and all the world contributes to his 
needs. Within his own country he buys the products of almost every 
industry—all sorts of metals, lime, coal, paint, paper, wood, oil, rope, every 
imaginable commodity that goes to the building and operating of a city factory. 

This diversity of needs is characteristic of all successful business men, 
whether their operations be large or small. The complexities of modern 
civilization compel an unconscious correlation between all businesses. Their 
common problems bind them together into this one great audience though 
their special interests may be widely different. 

Over 215,000 successful business men subscribe to Nation’s Business, 
recognizing it as the one authoritative magazine that covers the economics of 
all business and the legislation at Washington that affects it. Over 53,905 
are presidents of business organizations! 

These 215,000 leaders in American business may be subdivided into 
groups representative of various industries. But all have many interests in 
common. All depend upon one another in some particular. 

No matter what you have to sell you will find a broad and rich market 


~~” NATION'S 





MERLE THORPE, Editor 
Published Monthly at Washington by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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known courtroom. People are 
crowding down it in droves. There 
are countless hurrying, scurrying 
feet in a wide variety of shoes. 
The story in the picture is one of 
constant, ceaseless wear. The 
beauty and class appeal, as demon- 
strated in the first-mentioned page, 
provides weaker material than this 
active, busy, imaginative scene. 

Beauty and atmosphere and 
human activity can be combined. 
A Pratt & Lambert floor varnish 
does this when its artist portrays 
a reception in a fine home: pretty 
women, handsomely gowned, and 
aristocratic men. The intimation is 
brought out that the varnished 
floors in this home must be im- 
pervious to wear, because it is a 
house in which many entertain- 
ments are held. The floors are in 
constant use. 

The Bryant Heater Company 
created a most amusing idea- 
illustration some six months ago, 
and it has been so popular that it 
is being used over and over again, 
with no indication that the public 
has tired of it. There have been, 
of course, any number of basement 
scenes, introducing heat plants. A 
majority of them are quite content 
to show the device and a little 
background atmosphere. 

The very successful Bryant il- 
lustration introduces the heat 
plant, a dog, and the happiest of 
headlines: “The Pup’s Our Fur- 
nace Man.” This picture is all 
idea. The terrier, comfortably 
stretched out on the cellar floor, 
as he looks at the gas furnace, to- 
gether with the headline, combine 
to make the most modern type of 
simplified composition. ~ To the 
home owner, who has had to nurse 
a furnace of the old style, night 
and day, the illustration is a ser- 
mon in itself. 

A Weed tire chain illustration 
does an exceedingly clever thing 
when it makes a perfect circle of 
two related units, the half curve 
of a motor car wheel, and the 
similar curve of a tire, protected 
by the chains. The two fuse al- 
most into one, and the pictorial 
effect is most unusual, particularly 
because, against a gray  back- 
ground, at the top, a man is seen 
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gripping the steering wheel. "The 
caption states: “Gripping hands 
on the wheel can never re- 
place gripping chains on the road.” 

This illustration I would look 
upon as belonging to the “selling 
idea” school. It may not be at- 
mospheric or rich in composition 
artifices, but it tells an important 
fact at the first glance. 

An Eskimo woman sits within 
the bleak confines of her hut, a 
baby at her side. Through a small 
hole, cut in the side of this prim- 
itive home, a meagre amount of 
light trickles down into the gray 


and uncertain interior. And the 
caption is: “Letting light come 
through.” 


From this dramatic art concep- 
tion, the Mazda lamp argument 
takes a brisk stride forward along 
unconventional lines: “With infi- 
nite pains, hands numbed with 
cold, the Eskimo woman has made 
the ice window in her hut to let 
as much sunlight through as pos- 
sible. The inside frost of the 
new line of Mazda lamps was de- 
veloped through research in the 
laboratories of General Electric. 
It breaks up the hard brilliance 
of the incandescent filament, but 
‘lets the light come through.’” 
The picture, in this case, presents 
a sound fundamental selling idea, 
more important than mere atmos- 
phere. Its service to the adver- 
tisement is as significant as the 
explanatory text. 

Consider the picture of a weary 
housewife, as she stands by the 
ironing board. She looks up sud- 
denly, at the shadowy face of a 
great clock, on which equally faint 
scenes are depicted by an artist 
skilled in sympathetic themes: 
Hours spent happily with her chil- 
dren; afternoons of golf, pleasant 
parties, the theatre: “Might-have- 
been hours, gone forever.” As a 
pictorial argument in behalf of 
sending heavy wash to the laundry, 
it represents the idea picture at its 
expressive best. 

The next scene is a_ steam- 
draped adventure in a locomotive 
repair shop: A vista of great dis- 
tances and white heat danger. 
Two workmen, in the foreground, 
look to the dim spaces beyond, as 
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In the Home— 


And a Survey of 87 Cities Shows 
That 43.4% of Cosmopolitan 
Families Own Their Own Homes* 


In the homes in the better class residential dis- 
tricts, there you will find Cosmopolitan. 


73% of Cosmopolitan families live in 
the better class residential districts. 


| 73% survey of 87 cities shows ein | 
At nightfall, under the reading lamp, when men 
and women have ample time for reading, for 
discussing what they want, what they need— 
there you will find Cosmopolitan. 


them, to prove that both men and 
women read Cosmopolitan. 


[ Plenty of figures, if you want to see | 

Men and women who are eager for the best 

_ things of life, buyers of luxuries as well as neces- 
sities, willing to pay from toc to 30c more for 
this publication than any other of such large 
circulation—this is the Cosmopolitan audience. 


Cosmopolitan’s 1,500,000 circulation 
is ten times that of any other mag- 
azine selling for 35c. 


*This survey is published in book form. 
It is not for sale nor given away. But 
a copy may be seen and studied by 
any advertiser or agent on request. 
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a giant locomotive is being hauled 


upward and swung away, “like a 
bale of hay,” as the copy puts it. 

“Take her away, Mike; she’s all 
fixed,” is the headline. But what 
a strikingly impressive picture, and 
what interesting and educational 
selling- ideas are everywhere ex- 
pressed in it! 

The Walworth story interlocks 
so wonderfully with a type of pic- 
ture rarely seen, that the precious 
character of real ideas in illustra- 
tions is emphasized once more 
along thoroughly original lines. 
The important fact related to idea 
illustrations is that they almost in- 
variably call for these unusual pic- 
tures, 

These drawings or photographs, 
if they are of the highest type, are 
complete advertising documents in 
themselves. The reader would re- 
ceive at least one sound selling 
argument if he did not digest any 
of the accompanying text. 

And such simple idea-pictures 
can carry such rugged salesman- 
ship! Here are two side-by-side 
squares, each less than two inches 
in size. In one, there is a small 
table, lop-sided, run-down at one 
side, to the point where every- 
thing is ready to spill from it. 
The companion illustration shows 
the same table, in its natural state, 
and the headline states: ‘“Lop- 
sided Diet vs. a Square Meal.” 

In this way, a Snider’s Tomato 
Catsup advertisement brings out a 
highly valuable selling point, elab- 
orated as follows: “A big meal 
isn’t always a square meal. It is 
seriously lop-sided if it leaves out 
food elements your system must 
have.” But the two companion 
pictures are all “idea”; they 
visualize a thought, an argument. 
Incidentally, on the table to the 
right, which is evenly balanced, 
stands a bottle of catsup. 

After a deluge of conventional 
vacuum cleaner illustrations, all 
more or less alike in their subject 
material, what a relief it is to find 
one which strikes out along thor- 
oughly revolutionary lines. The 
picture shows a hulking carpet 
man, square of jaw, bearing a 
rolled-up rug on his shoulders. In 
his hands he carries a device for 
beating the dust out of it. 
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So many campaigns for 
vacuum cleaners have depended 
upon art, odd art, beautifully exe- 
cuted art, atmospheric art. And at 
last, here is an idea! 

“Pity the poor rug!” is the ex- 
clamatory headline. “Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, day in, day out, the 
heavy tread of countless feet 
thumps down upon the soft nap of 
your rugs. Crushed against the 
unyielding floor, the delicate fibres 
are cut and chafed by knife-like 
particles of sandy grit that find 
lodgment in rug depths. But even 
this is not all. Twice a year, or 
oftener, they are carried out and 
beaten, as hard and as cruelly as 
muscles of iron can do the job. 

“Wracked and strained, from 
end to end, their soft nap chafed 
and cut and matted, do you won- 
der your rugs wear out soon?” 

A sympathy-arousing basic idea, 
with an illustration nicely calcu- 
lated to increase the effect. There 
is idea for you, in its most 
strategic guise. 

Not all pictures are advertising 
pictures. And the highest type of 
advertising illustration is the one 
which depends more on selling 
idea than on originality or beauty 
of technique. Atmosphere is im- 
portant, yes, but it is not as im- 
portant as selling argument. 


E. W. Hamilton Advanced by 


“The American Thresherman” 





The American Thresherman, Madi- 
son, Wis., has appointed E. Ham- 
ilton advertising manager. For the last 


year he has been in charge of the re- 
search department. 


K. C. Smith with Orlando 
Agency 
K. C. Smith, who has been a free- 
lance advertising writer, has joined the 
Orlando, Fla., office of Carl J. Balliett, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


G. A. Hanser Joins General 


Advertising Service 
G. A. Hanser, formerly advertising 
manager of the English Woolen Mills, 
Buffalo, has joined the General Adver- 
tising Service of that city. 











New Detroit Business 
The Joseph J. Solo Company is the 
name of a new publishers’ representa- 
tive business which has been formed 
at Detroit. 



















600.000 
Shriners 


in North America 


and now—for the first time 
— you can sell all of them 
through the pages of a 


single MAGAZINE. 











~ OR many years members of the Mys:§hrine I 
which might be expressed the aims and ils of th 
now realized and the initial number of RE SHR 
hands of 600,000 Shriners—and their fanjes—on 


HE SHRINE MAGAZINE is published with full realiza- 


tion of its great responsibility. To an army of highly discrimi sl 
nating readers it becomes at once a magazine of vital interest J 
and most intimate contact; a magazine of preferred standing in G 
every Shriner’s home. Nothing less than the skill of the greatest | : 


living writers and artists—the best in fiction, articles and illus n 
trations—could merit such a unique relationship. 


hese requirements have been met in the May issue; they 
will be met in every issue. The result is a magazine of which 


every Shriner—and every American—may well be proud. @# 

While designated as the official magazine of the Shrine, all sim» 4 
| ilarity to the average fraternal publication ends in that designa- 
| tion. THE SHRINE MAGAZINE is to be national in charac tl 
| ter, national in scope, national in appeal. c 


[N assembling this noteworthy constdiion of 
MAGAZINE makes its bid for a high pug in th 
zines. The editorial, artistic and typograltical qu 
the justice of our claim to that position. 
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Myst Shrine have wished for a medium through 
and ils of their vast organization. This wish is 
of HE SHRINE MAGAZINE will be in the 
t fanles—on May rst. 


or only in national magazines of importance are to be found 

t such outstanding contributors as President Coolidge, Louis 

Joseph Vance, Secretary Hoover, Stephen F. Whitman, Secre- 

tary Davis, William Slavens McNutt, Mildred Cram, William 

| Almon Wolff, Karl K. Kitchen, Corey Ford and Lawrence 

Perry. All of them have given their best in THE SHRINE 
MAGAZINE for May. 


nd only in national magazines is to be found the artistry of 
‘ such popular illustrators as W. T. Benda, David Robinson, 
‘ R. F. Schabelitz, Donald Teague, Rea Irvin, Neill O'Keefe and 
! Ray Sisley. They too, have excelled themselves in THE 
4 SHRINE MAGAZINE for May. 


o all of this has been added the beauty of form and color 
that is a symbol of the high standards of modern printing 
craftsmanship. 


stéition of star contributors, THE SHRINE 
1 fide in the roster of important national maga- 
graltical qualities of the May issue will indicate 
1 





Send ‘ hour Selling Message 
into 600,600 Shriners Hom 


OU know the tremendous purchasing power repre- 
sented by 600,000 Shriners. Several of them are 
probably numbered among your friends. You have visited 
their homes, met their families, know how comfortably 
they live and of their general social standing. 


Surely these are ideal homes into which to send your ad- 
vertising each month— especially at such low rates as these: 


Per Agate Line. $3.50 
One Column [143 lines} . 450.00 
Two Columns [286 lines} . 900.00 
One Page [429 lines} . . 1350.00 
Color Page . . 1700.00 


The foregoing schedule is based upon a guaranteed circulation of 
600,000 copies each month—every copy delivered by mail right 
into the home. 


The Shrine Magazine will be published in the standard flat size 
(7” x 10-3/16”) 429 lines to the page. Final advertising forms for 
May close on March 25th. Space reservations are now being made. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 
1440 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 
ROBERT P. DAVIDSON SEWELL HAGGARD 
Business Manager Editor 
FRANK D. SNIFFEN W. B. HART 
Eastern Manager Western Manager 


Western Office: 360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Department Store Policies That 
Affect Manufacturers 


Advertisers of Branded Merchandise Will Find an Explanation of Some 
of Their Department Store Troubles in These Practices 


By T. A. Weston 


Publicity Manager, Kaufmann’s Big Store, Pittsburgh 


ELECTING the merchandise 

for advertising is unquestion- 
ably one of the most important 
single functions in the selling di- 
vision of the department store. It 
is one which calls for most del- 
icately balanced judgment, clear 
vision and long vision. It requires 
accurate perceptions, quick mental 
and emotional reactions to the 
trend of the public, acute aware- 
ness of the undercurrents of na- 
tional trends, the ebb and flow of 
local conditions, the many little 
whims and fancies of the shopping 
public—particularly of the young, 
the on-coming generations. 

There are two major things to 
be sold; the first is the store, and 
the second is the merchandise. 
Everyone will agree to this, but 
not everyone will practice it. The 
country still has too many stores 
in which the men who are select- 
ing the merchandise for advertis- 
ing are seeing only the smaller 
part. They choose merchandise 
for two major reasons—for its 
volume value, and for its crowd 
value, and price is their whole ten 
commandments. If you want to 
see what I mean, pick up any edi- 
tion of any newspaper in any city 
of the United States. There it is 
—in type black enough and big 
enough to be easily readable at 
arm’s length even in Pittsburgh. 


“2,000 
at $39.75. 

“Guest Ivory from 8:30 to 10:00 A. M., 
or while 300 cases last, dozen, 32c.” 

“500 Gold Plated Refrigerators. We 
handcuffed the manufacturer, held his 
children for ransom and got the re- 
frigerators at our own price: Easily 
worth $100. Roll Them Home To- 
morrow for $18.93.” 


Women’s Coats, worth $95, 


Surely times change, and we 


Portion of an address delivered 
Wednesday, February 10, at the New 
York convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 
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must change with them. Surely 
there can be more initiative in re- 
tailing, more scope, more imagina- 
tion, more vision—and more fair 
profits. 

Now it is not meant here that 
all these good old methods must 
be dropped. There is a time and 
a place for nearly everything. But 
we believe that selecting merchan- 
dise for advertising by the price 
standard alone is doing only a 
part of the job. 

To be sure, volume selling is 
good. We all must have it. It 
enables a store to give constantly 
better service. But it must have 
underneath it a foundation of 
style, timeliness, and true value 
and a background behind it of 
regular price lines, of variety-wide 
choice, of well-made merchandise, 
and reliable quality. 

In stores which have grown out 
of the habit of thinking only in 
terms of price, volume and crowds, 
there is another trio of standards 
by which merchandise is selected 
for advertising. These three are 
service, news and prestige. The 
term “service” here has a double 
meaning; one, the service of qual- 
ity, usefulness, long wear—the rep- 
utation which follows standardized 
specifications of manufacture and 
fair pricing to give full measure 
of value. 

The other meaning of service is 
timeliness. Service in merchan- 
dise to the customer because it is 
featured or suggested at the exact 
moment when it will give the pur- 
chaser the utmost satisfaction and 
usefulness. 

This element of timeliness is 
vital. It is the motor which 
moves, we would say, perhaps 90 
per cent of all advertised merchan- 
dise. Mediocre timing will move 
a small quantity, given other fav- 
orable elements to help, but the 
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right timing is following the chan- 
nel of least resistance. 

The news element in the selec- 
tion of merchandise is important 
because it has that vital quality of 
timeliness. 

When we begin to see with the 
inner eye and find ourselves look- 
ing at merchandise to see the hu- 
man life behind it, the human ser- 
vice, the human joy, the human 
interest, then the news value be- 
gins to appear and we get true 
judgment into our selections and 
real vigor and vitality into our 
daily message. 

Now we come to the subject of 
prestige value in selecting mer- 
chandise for advertising. At this 
point, the so-called practical man 
picks up his hat and walks out. 

“Tt won’t bring a nickel’s worth 
of business,” he will tell you. “You 
won’t have a customer on the floor. 
It’s an absolute waste of space. 
Why don’t you take those $25 
dresses and mark them $16.75 for 
one day only, one to a customer, 
none delivered, no exchanges or 
refunds? Let’s stir something up.” 

He does. But all he stirs up is 
the dust of the past. 

We, at Kaufmann’s, are persist- 
ently giving a_ steadily larger 
proportion of our total space to 
prestige adveriising. I do not mean 
windy self praise, but planned and 
continuous promotion in an 
outstanding way of standard mer- 
chandise, by single items, by com- 
plete lines, by departments, by 
divisional groups. Also a steady, 
planned program of attention- 
getting affairs, so rotated that 
every part of the store and its 
activities and services will be 
brought to the public’s attention 
during the year. 

There is hardly a day on which 
we do not use from 10 to 35 per 
cent of our lineage for future 
growth. We look upon it as in- 
surance, believing that it would be 
foolhardy to entrust all our fu- 
ture development and present ac- 
cumulated momentum to the single 
feature of daily special prices. 

We do not expect immediate re- 
turns from all such advertising. 
We would be surprised if it came. 
But we try by a constant shift of 
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interest and change of pace to at- 
tract them and hold attention as 
being not just another store, but 
a service institution which can be 
looked to, to supply fresh inter- 
est in the daily life of the commu- 
nity. 

We try, naturally, to be prac- 
tical in the sense of featuring 
merchandise which is timely, which 
has news value, which has the 
quality of use and service. But we 
want to help people to realize that 
our store is there every day, that 
there are always to be found com- 
plete stocks of quality merchan- 
dise, chosen with care and skill: 
that new things can be found on 
our counters as rapidly as fashion 
devises them and good taste ap- 
proves them. 

We believe that it is good judg- 
ment to give instances of the com- 
pleteness and variety of our stocks 
of merchandise by deliberately ad- 
vertising an article or group of 
articles for which only a rela- 
tively small number of customers 
are immediate possible prospects. 

We believe such prestige has 
cash value, that it has morale 
value in our own store, that it en- 
genders a worthy pride in our- 
selves, and the public’s pride in us; 
that each such instance serves to 
make one more tie which will bind 
to us a few more desirable cus- 
tomers. 

We want our store to be a close 
and important part of the home 
life of the community, to be 
thought of and spoken of often in 
the family circle with interest, and 
confidence, and respect, and—as 
we are worthy—with affection. 

And we believe that we cannot 
win this place by bargain adver- 
tising, special prices and manu- 
facturers’ close-outs. We believe 
that there is something finer, rich- 
er, more lasting and we try in 
selecting the merchandise for ad- 
vertising, to think of these things. 


C. D. Boyd with Reichmann 


Company 
Carl D. Boyd, formerly radio sales 
manager of the French Battery & Car 
bon Company, Madison, Wis., has been 
appointed director of sales promotion of 
the Reichmann Company, Chicago, radio 
manufacturer. 
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Miami's Tremendous Potential 
Buying Power 


Liquid capital amounting to $173,000,000 is now on deposit 
in the banks of Miami, This ts an increase of 207% 
per cent over deposits for the previous year 


HE faith of the Miami Herald in the future 

of southeast Florida has never been shaken. It 
has been rewarded by witnessing the tremendous 
growth of the entire east coast radiating about 
Miami. 


In one year: 
Population leaped from fifty thousand to approxi- 
mately three times that number— 


Liquid wealth tripled from fifty-five million to 
one hundred and seventy-three million dollars— 


The Herald, which has done most to bring about 
this phenomenal growth, leads in circulation. Its 
advertising patronage for 1925 exceeded that of its 
nearest national leader by over nine million lines. 


The Herald should rank at the top of the list 
in every South Florida advertising campaign 


The Miami Herald 


FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER 
Frank B. Shutts, Publisher 
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Chain Stores Continue 
Monthly Gains 


LTHOUGH there was one 

less business day in January, 
1926, than there was last year in 
that month, chain store sales for 
last month were greater. The re- 
ported figures show gains ranging 
from 6.8 per cent to 26.5 per cent. 
This carries into 1926 the long 
record of continued monthly sales 
increases which were reported last 


year. 

The F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany reports sales of $15,167,768 
for January. This compares with 
$14,205,263, for January, 1925, an 
increase of 6.8 per cent. 

The S. S. Kresge Company’s 
sales for January amounted to 
$7,450,760, as compared with $6,- 
671,813, for the same month last 
year. This is a gain of 11.7 per 
cent. 

The J. C. Penney Company 
which had sales in January of 
$4,970,414, heads the list of re- 
ported companies with a gain of 
26.5 per cent over that of January 
of last year. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports sales of $2,101,722 for 
last month, an increase of $398,881, 
or 23.4 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of 1925. 

The W. T. Grant Company re- 
ports sales of $2,064,915 for Janu- 
ary. This is a gain of $248,875, or 
13.7 per cent above January, 1925, 
when $1,816,041 was reported. 

The January sales of the Met- 
ropolitan Chain Stores totaled 
$567,415. This is an increase of 
24.3 per cent over the same month 
last year. 


J. D. Catlin Joins Thomas 
F. Logan, Inc. 


J. Drew Catlin, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, as assistant to the 
general manager, has joined the staff 
of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 











J. E. Parrish with Nast 


Publications 
J. E. Parrish, Jr., formerly with the 
Chicago office of Today’s Housewife, 
has joined the Chicago staff of The 
Nast Publications. 
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Met “Printers’ Ink’ in 1898 


Tue Nationat Nurseries 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

When did I first meet Printers’ Inx? 
In 1898, when I was office boy in 
a nursery at Rochester, N. Y. The 
manager had it on his desk and I used 
to read it during the noon hour. 

came west in 1903 and later sub- 
scribed to it regularly as your records 
will show. I find it very helpful in 
my business. 
THE NatIonaL NursERIEs, 
E. H. Batco, 
Proprietor. 


W. C. Phelps with 
Powers & Stone 


William C. Phelps, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune and more recently with the 
Chicago office of the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., has joined the Chicago 
office of Powers & Stone, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative. 


A. H. Longbotham with 
Buffalo Agency 


A. H. Longbotham has joined the 
staff of Advertising Industries, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. He recently represented 
a newspaper syndicate in Europe and 
was, for four years, publicity director 
of The Hotel Statler Company, Inc. 











Boston Agency Advances 
H. M. Taylor 


H. M. Taylor, who has been a copy 
and layout man with the Harry M. 
Frost Company, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency, has been appointed general 
manager in charge of copy and produc- 
tion. 





Blanket Account for Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The W. S. Libbey Company, Lewis- 
ton, Me., manufacturer of Golden 
Fleece blankets, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Boston office 
of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





Snodgrass & Gayness Agency 
Changes Name 


Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has changed its 
name to The Plymouth Advertising 
Company, Inc. The change is one of 
name only. 


M. V. Cox with Hearst 
Papers at Chicago 


Merle V. Cox, formerly of the Chil- 
ton Class Journal Company, has joined 
the Chicago office of the New York 
American and the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 
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“OHE 
SHRINE MAGAZINE 








«Announces the 
appointment of 


ROBERT P. DAVIDSON 


“Business Manager 
* * & 


| FRANK D.SNIFFEN 


Eastern Manager 


| ROBERT H. KEITH 
| R. W. MICKAM 
Eastern Representatives 


* * * 


W. B. HART 


Western Manager 


WILLARD E. STEVENS 
GEORGE EYLAND 
DAVID SOULE 
Western Representatives 


* * * 


| FREDERIC J. MILTON 


‘Promotion Manager 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
1440 BROADWAY 
‘Phone: PENNSYLVANIA 7827 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Preferred position and 
a low rate in roto- 
gravure advertising! 


The Chicago Tribune’s 
new magazine section 
is an exceptional bargain 


Here is an exceptional buy in 
rotogravure! The Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune has changed its 
magazine section from tabloid 
size to the size of the rotogra- 
vure pictorial section—and is 
now accepting advertising in it. 
Preferred position at a new low 
rate is available. 


Chicago Tribune fiction, nation- 
ally known as Blue Ribbon fic- 
tion, is written by men and 
women of international fame— 
the best living authors of Europe 
and America. The schedule at 
the right shows some of the 
stories for the next few months. 
They have never been published 
before. When you read the list 
you will see why The Chicago 
Tribune’s magazine section has 
built up such a_ tremendous 
amount of interest. 
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Rarely can you buy such 
reader interest and influence 
as this. An exclusive section, 
high reader interest, preferred 
position with a minimum of 
competitive advertising, and 
low rates. Where else can you 
buy Rotogravure with over 
1,100,000 circulation in a rich 
responsive market for so little ? 


Rates 


Full page. . . . $2500 
Half page . . . 1500 


Less than half page per agate 
: $1.75 


line . . . . . 


Already other advertisers, alert to 
the value of this section have 
placed orders. Some choice space 
is still available. A Tribune rep- 
resentative will be pleased to call 
and furnish data on the Magazine 
Section. As preferred space is lim- 
ited, we urge prompt reservations. 
The same rules as for the Pic- 
torial Rotogravure Section govern 
make-up and closing dates. The 


size is the same as for the pictorial 
section, 1914x14%4 inches—or 7 
columns of 270x28 lines. 
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] Blue Ribbon 


Fiction 


A Thief by Night 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
The House of the Faintly De- 
mented Ladies 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
The Sending of Danny O’Day 
By Frank Parker Stockbridge 


The Will and the Way 


By Frank Swinnerton 


Musa of the Seven Goats 
By Achmed Abdullah 
The Remarkable Astuteness of 
Police Constable Chopping 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Out of Season 
By Marjorie Bowen 


The Noblest Cuban of Them 
All 


By Viola Brothers Shore 


Even This Can Happen 
By Lee Hutty 


The Open Casement 
By Katharine Newlin Burt 
The Ultimate Triumph of Mr. 
Tidd 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Relax 


By Ruth Pine Furniss 


The Forgotten Altar 
By Julia Francis Wood 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
By Katharine Newlin Burt 


Her Beloved Three 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


The Witch’s Hat 


By Douglas Newton 


A Man Must Hold His Wife 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

Flying Seed 
By Marjorie Bowen 


The Fair Unfair 
By Booth Tarkington 





The Chicugs Tribe 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Sunday Circulation in Excess of 1,100,000 
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‘‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 


Over 400 Directory 
Libraries in all large 
centers give informa- 
tion of other 


cities . 2 
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Aids Credits and Collections 
Business Success or Failure is Influenced 
by Reputation 


Profit or loss in business depends in ing their standing in the community 
a large measure on your ability to and value as credit risks. Your City 
check credits and collect’ delinquent Directory tells this and more. 


Penne: Through this medium you 
can ascertain the official per- 
sonnel of all business con- 
cerns and other data evi- 

. dencing their stability. 

Y Those whose progressive 

policies have led them to 

emphasize their enterprise 
by prominent listing and 
informative advertising in 

This trade mark appears their City Directory acquire 

in directories of leading 4 prestige which will insure 

publishers A : > 
and increase their business. 





Statements of applicants for 
credit can be verified and 
collections can be expedited 
by reference to your City¢ 
Directory, which provides 
the only authentic record of 
the constantly shifting pop- 
ulation and changes inci- 
dental to business, totaling 
65% annually. 





To know where people re- 
side, whether they are householders Our booklet, Directories; What They 
or boarders, married or single, their Are, How They Function and Their 
business occupation and responsibili- Place in Advertising, tells you how. 
ties isan important factor in establish- Send for a free copy. 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


Headquarters 
524 Broadway, New York City 
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Sales Management That Bears 
Down Too Hard 


How to Get Men and Manager to Pull as a Team 


By A. H. Deute 


’ 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


HE text for this sermon is 

contained in the third to 
seventh lines on page four of the 
book “Beau Geste”: 

“There was acrimonious corre- 
spondence with the All-wise Ones, 
who, as usual, knew better than 
the man on the spot, and bade him 
do either the impossible or the 
disastrous.” 

No doubt, Percival Christopher 
Wren was basing his statement on 
actual experience in the field in 
Africa. But had he been writing 
of the trials and tribulations of the 
everyday American salesman in 
an everyday selling territory, he 
could not have been more accurate 
in his word picture. “—the All- 
wise Ones, who, as usual, knew 
better than the man on the spot, 
and bade him do either the impos- 
sible or the disastrous.” 

What a marvelous word picture 
that is! Is there a salesman among 
the many thousands of men who 
make their daily bread on the road 
who can fail to appreciate it? 

I have gone into hotels to get 
my mail and have received letters 
from “the house” which obliged 
me to do certain things in a cer- 
tain way which I knew with ab- 
solute certainty were entirely and 
completely wrong. Yet they were 
written in all sincerity and with 
the best of intent by men who 
would under no condition do the 
slightest wrong intentionally, either 
to the man or the house. 

I have talked to “the house” by 
long distance and argued and 
pleaded and the reply would be 
“Now, don’t get excited. We know 
what is best.” And the decision 
stood. 

Many a time in those days I told 
myself that if ever I found my- 
self in an “inside job,” responsible 
to a force of salesmen for the 
proper management of such a sales 





force, I would make it my busi- 
ness to spend enough time on the 
road to maintain the salesman’s 
viewpoint. 

That all took place many years 
ago. 

Some eight years ago, I found 
myself in a job which called for 
the handling of a force of sales- 
men. It was an “inside job.” I 
had an opportunity to put into 
practice the theory of the “play- 
ing” sales manager instead of the 
“bench” sales manager. The re- 
sult was a trial horse territory 
for the sales manager, an account 
of which appeared in PRINTERS’ 
InK in the spring of 1918. 

Over a year later I came to 
Borden’s. A few days ago I was 
asked this: “Do you still have the 
idea about a sales manager spend- 
ing plenty of time on the road, 
with the trade, that you had eight 
years ago? Or have you changed 
your mind with the passing of 
time?” 

It happened that at the moment 
I had in my pocket a railroad 
ticket fully a yard in length and 
on it were stamped such names as 
Chicago, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Minneapolis and 
numerous others, attesting to the 
widespread trip which was to 
start on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary third and which is to last 
about a month. 

Personally, I believe that a sales 
manager slides into the past the 
moment he slides into his comfort- 
able office chair. The process is 
gradual, it is true. And that is why 
for a few weeks, possibly a few 
months, he can carry on his work, 
after returning from a trip on the 
road. Because the sliding process 
is so gradual, he finds it painless. 
In fact, it is largely an uncon- 
scious process. Soon he develops 
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theories and ideas: which have 
without a doubt been made to fit 
the wishes and not the facts. The 
surest proof of this lies in the 
fact that I can spend a few weeks 
with the men in the field and be- 
come absolutely convinced that the 
home office is slow and dilatory 
and out of touch with things. I 
come to feel that the jobber and 
retailer are right—that our credit 
department is too severe—that the 
manufacturing department is far 
from what it should be and that 
the whole policy of the house is 
out of tune with the actual condi- 
tions of business and the needs of 
the trade. But most particularly 
do I become disgusted with the in- 
side force of my own particular 
end of the business. During the 
last few days of such a trip, I 
fill every possible scrap of paper 
and old envelopes with notes to 
remind me to tell this man one 
thing and that man another thing 
as soon as I get back to the office. 
I can see a dozen and one ways to 
increase the business if the inside 
organization will just speed up. 

Then I am back on the job in 
the office. And within a week, I 
have materially modified my en- 
tire viewpoint. Ninety per cent of 
the complaints I noted on the road 
were unjustified. Ninety per cent 
of the obvious mistakes of omis- 
sion or commission answered 
themselves. The inside workings 
of the organization appear in a 
much more favorable light. That 
buyer who made such an awful 
wail about our credit department 
had actually been given more time 
by our credit man than I would 
have given him, knowing the man 
personally. That car which seemed 
never to get under way was held 
up because the buyer wanted a 
mixing of brands that took time 
to collect. And so it goes on. The 
things which looked so horrible 
from the outside seem quite rea- 
sonable when one knows the inside 
facts. 

Then we sit down and tell the 
men on the road how to assort 
their orders to expedite shipping 
and what to look for when the 
customer growls about the credit 
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department and all the score of 
things which can be smoothed 
down and put into better running 
order when the man on the road 
can be given the actual picture of 
how things work on the inside. 
But at the same time the man 
on the inside has a chance to get a 
first-hand report of conditions as 
they are with the trade. He can 
come to realize the salesman’s 
viewpoint and the buyer’s view- 
point and unconsciously he de- 
velops a better understanding 
We had such a case recently 
which is quite definite and con- 
crete. For a great part of the year 
we supply a certain jobbing mar- 
ket from one or another of a 
group of factories in a certain 
Middle Western State. Then, manu- 
facturing and production conditions 
may change almost overnight and 
suddenly we find ourselves sup- 
plying that market from an East- 
ern or Southwestern factory, as 
the case may be. That would not 
ordinarily concern the buyer, were 
it not for the fact that he need 
anticipate his wants but ten days in 
one case while he must anticipate 
about three weeks in the other. 
The inside men, planning the dis- 
position of stock and the service 
to various markets had entirely 
failed to realize this as a confus- 
ing complication for the buyer. 
The buyer, on his part, and the 
salesman who served him, looked 
upon this diverting of cars to other 
factories as simply a_ senseless, 
thoughtless move on the part of 
an irresponsible man in the office. 
“Why in heck do they pull stuff 
like that on me?” the salesman 
ranted and roared. “Don’t they 
have any brains? Or don’t they 
give a whoop? Don’t they realize 
that it takes work to keep the cus- 
tomer satisfied and that he can 
buy from other people? Or do they 
think that our line is so superior 
that the buyer kow-tows and begs 
for a car? Those pencil pushers 
in the office either don’t care or 
are just ignorant. They don’t know 
what real work is and what we are 
up against!” 
Now, I had been around the 
office for many months and in all 
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Pox of the UNUSUALLY Prosperous Years 


Magahine responsiveness— 
both in the editorial and the 
advertising pages—springs from 
similarity in editorial and reader 
contact. SYSTEM, THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF BUSINESS, is in the 
unique position of finding its 
contributors among its readers.* 





*For Example, in January: 


What I Have Learned about Manage- 
ment in the Last 25 Years. 
by Henry Ford 


We Rediscover the 4 Business-Building 
Principles of Retailing. 
by Samuel W. Reyburn 


How to Get Your Banker to Work with 


You. by Charles E. Mitchell 
No Policy We Have Adopted Has Paid 
Us Better. by John M. Hancock 


We De-organize for Work! 
by Harvey S. Firestone 


SYSTEM 


The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 


Other Shaw Publications are: FACTORY, The Magazine of Management, HARVARD BUSINESS 
REVIEW, British SYSTEM, THE JOURNAL OF LAND & PUBLIC UTILITY ECONOMICS, 
' INDUSTRIAL MERCHANDISING 
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that time I had failed to notice 
anything unusual about the method 
of handling. But returning from 
the trip we talked that particular 
matter over and it was plain that 
while the thing could not be 
avoided, nevertheless it was pos- 
sible to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the sales force some 
weeks in advance and thus give 
them a chance to let the buyer 
anticipate. Here was the develop- 
ment of an interesting bit of co- 
operation between the inside or- 
ganization and the men in the field. 
It was brought about by coming 
into thorough contact with the men 
in the field. 

Carrying that same illustration 
a bit farther, several times since 
then, working with salesmen and 
buyers, there has been an oppor- 
tunity to say: “By the way, do you 
realize that production conditions 
make it necessary to start soon to 
ship from such and such a group 
and you ought to co-operate with 
us and anticipate your wants ac- 
cordingly?” Then we were off on 
an explanation of the thing, wind- 
ing up by showing the buyer and 
the salesman how we were anxious 
to give the trade an improved ser- 
vice if we were given the chance. 


THE DESK VIEWPOINT 


When I stay in the office two 
or three months at a time, with- 
out getting out among the men, I 
become thoroughly convinced that 
the men in the field are an annoy- 
ing but possibly necessary evil. All 
their faults stand out prominently. 
Their expense accounts glare out 
as large and vicious. Their volume 
of business seems small and un- 
satisfactory. And the letters going 
out to the men begin to develop 
an impatient and unreasonable tone. 
I begin to agree with everyone 
in the office that the salesmen are 
far from what they should be and 
that the customers are usually all 
wrong and that we are a pretty 
fine outfit. Then I know that it 
is time to get outside again. Just 
in the same way, when I have been 
in the field for a few weeks, and 
everything that the men do seems 
right and fine and everything done 
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in the house seems all wrong, | 
know that I have been outside long 
enough and it is time to get back 
at my desk. 

Of course, there are many suc- 
cessful sales managers who don't 
get into a Pullman sleeper once in 
six months, but that doesn’t prove 
anything. They might be much 
more successful if they were closer 
to what is actually going on. 
Things appear. so much different 
when one is actually sitting with 
a buyer in a distant market and 
learning to understand his prob- 
lems and his needs. 

It isn’t enough that the company 
is represented in the various mar- 
kets by its salesmen. Those sales- 
men are of the territory and not 
ot the house. Let a man spend one, 
two, three or more years working 
among a group of buyers, with 
possibly merely one or two short 
visits a year to the home office, 
and he develops leanings toward 
the buyer rather than toward the 
house. He understands the needs 
of the buyer better than he can 
appreciate the needs of the house, 
He becomes more than likely an 
interpreter of the buyer’s needs 
than of the house’s policies. And 
there is nothing unnatural about 
it. In the same way, that group 
of men making up the home office, 
regardless of the nature of their 
work in the office, develop an un- 
derstanding of the needs of the 
house without appreciating the 
needs of the customer. 

But the house is dependent upon 
the customer much more than the 
customer is dependent upon the 
house. That is why there must be 
a personal contact by at least one 
individual who is of the inside and 
yet of the outside. And what in- 
dividual is better fitted to main- 
tain that contact than the man in 
charge of the details of selling 
and the sales organization? I feel 
that the strongest proof that such 
a contact must be maintained lies 
in the evident impatience of so 
many purely inside men with the 
thought that such contact is needed. 

Regardless of how competent the 
sales manager may be or how 
splendid was his own record as a 
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“If yer going to get bit, 
: yer going to get bet. It's 
does it, not no Ger- 
mans.”'—From a draw- 
ing by Captain Jobn W. 
Sn Jr., of the 
U.S. Marines, for Roger 
Burlingame's story," be 
Doctor's Confession.” 


The Strange End of a Texas 
Murder Episode—is in 


“The Doctor's Confession,” by Roger Burlingame. 

“Bohemia a la Mode,” by Edwin Dial Torgerson, is the real 
Greenwich Village exposed in a story with a hundred chuckles. 

“Miss Phocbe’s Lover,” by Clarke Knowlton, tells how a timid 
literary lady receives advice from a burglar. And 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
NEW NOVEL 
“THE SILVER SPOON” 


BUY the FEBRUARY SCRIBNER’S 
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salesman in the old days, if he be- 
comes an ingrown part of his of- 
fice, he slides farther and farther 
backward and his sales plans and 
sales operations become more and 
more as of the past. 

This does not mean to imply 
that the sales manager can possibly 
undertake to do much actual per- 
sonal selling. He cannot get him- 
self into the position of the man 
who does the job while his organ- 
ization sits back and applauds his 
fine personal work. But it is true, 
nevertheless, that clear across the 
country or, in the case of a local 
selling organization, in its chief 
towns, there are representative 
dealers, representative jobbers, rep- 
resentative men who provide a true 
picture of changing business con- 
ditions. . - 

It is with these men, with this 
group of buyers often picked at 
random, that the sales manager 
can develop a contact which will 
keep his organization and his 
house in tune with the market con- 
ditions and with the needs of the 
buyer. And it is this same contact 
which will make it possible for 
the sales manager to try to appre- 
ciate what the buyer should know 
about his house and its aims and 
its policies. 

Here at Borden’s, we naturally 
regard many things in business in 
terms of milk and naturally we 
cannot overlook the old-fashioned, 
three-legged milking stool. To us 
that three-legged stool is represen- 
tative of the general scheme of 
business and distribution — the 
manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer, 

It is all wrong for the manu- 
facturer to try to make the jobber 
believe that all the jobber has 
to do is fill the orders for the 
product, which is to have a tre- 
mendous demand, and that the 
jobber does nothing more than fill 
orders and “take in the enormous 
profits.” That sort of thing has 
done many a jobber untold harm. 
And not only has it harmed the 
jobber who believed it, but also the 
other jobbers who suffered from 
their competitor’s confusion. It 
is all wrong for the retailer to 
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feel that he has to do nothing but 
stock the lines the missionary man 
talks about, and of which he shows 
proofs of the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising. The dealer who lets 
himself believe that merchandise 
“sells itself” is doing himself and 
his competitors and the consuming 
public an injustice. 

Thus far, no substitute has been 
developed which adequately elim- 
inates any one of the three func- 
tions. Of course, someone may ask: 
“How about the chain store?” 
And the answer is: “Every first- 
class chain store is rendering both 
a jobbing and a retailing service. 
If either service is faulty, the 
chain: won’t last long.” And some- 
body else may say: “How about 
the jobber who also packs certain 
foods in his own manufacturing 
department or buys under his own 
label?” And the answer is the 
same: “Here the jobber is, to that 
extent at least, undertaking to be 
both jobber and manufacturer. 
One man is doing two jobs. Some- 
times. it is done successfully. 
Sometimes not. But there is no 
elimination of any one of the 
functions.” 

It is manifestly impractical for 
the jobber to go about the country 
making the acquaintance of the 
manufacturer. It is enough when 
he moves among his retail cus- 
tomers. And the retailer obviously 
has very little time or opportunity 
to go about meeting jobbers, let 
alone manufacturers. The retailer 
has his hands full keeping in touch 
with his own customers. 

Upon whom should this duty of 
maintaining the contact, so essen- 
tial and so vital, fall if not upon 
the sales manager? That is why, 
eight years after trying to argue 
for the need of the sales manager 
in the field at least a good part 
of the time, the subject comes up 
once more and the answer seems 
to be more emphatic than ever, 
that the sales manager cannot afford 
to remain in the home office, out 
of contact with the trade and his 
men, for very long at a stretch. 
Most assuredly the sales manager 
should have regular duties in the 
field, with the trade and the men. 
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| Our gain 
is yours 





A year ago the advertising rate 
of $220 per page went in effect 
based on 38,000 circulation. 





Meanwhile the circulation has 
increased 60%—but the rate is 
still $220 per page. 


Over 60,000 


Net Paid | 


SP 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 






Dont Describe It -‘Apiz 


ANY a product would “sell itself” mon 
quickly if faithfully advertised in its try 
attractiveness. 


Note this illustration—the most eloquent word; 
could never describe this product as attractively 
as OFFSET has done it pictorially. 


Competition demands every advantage—“pic. 
ture it” by OFFSET. 





Ask your offset lithographer 
for the free book “OFFSET 
—that Something Different 
in Advertising.” 


3 


Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press 





-Seture It by OFFSET 


” mor | CALL IN AN OFFSET SALESMAN 
, 


ts i 
rue | Phone the lithographer nearest you who operates OFFSET 


presses. Ask him to quote on your next direct-by-mail piece. 


t words Published in the interests of More Effective 
Actively Advertising by The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, Manufacturers of 


“pic HARRIS 
presses 


offset | 





OFFSET plates made from direct color photography. 
Courtesy the Packard Motor Car Company. 
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Leading the “South 
In Local Lineage | * 


worl 





NCE more The Birmingham News led the South in the 
volume of local advertising carried in one year. The 
News stood second in national and second in total volume. 
This tremendous local lineage is made possible by the 
complete coverage, the reader confidence and prestige, the 
character that The News has. Local merchants long ago 
learned that the cost per sale is less when their advertising 
is placed in The News. 


Local Classified National Total 
New Orleans Times- 
PIORPEED: o6.60:.0000000 10,166,735 5,149,344 2,772,775 18,088,854 


The Birmingham News . . . 12,121,802 2,001,244 2,849,826 16,972,872 
Dallas Times-Herald. .. 11,662,961 2,201,076 1,946,887 15,810,924 








Memphis Commercial- Amt 
OS OE 9,762,962 2,867,214 2,890,545 15,520,722 that 
Atlanta Journal........ 8,756,692 2,315,754 2,816,884 13,889,330 tifiec 
Houston Chronicle..... 8,401,680 2,791,880 2,686,922 13,880,482 tisin 
Louisville Courier- 1923 
ere 8,461,006 2,694,631 2,415,932 13,571,569 ‘ an < 
Dallas News........... 7,853,909 3,079,743 2,356,985 13,290,637 care 
Richmond News-Leader 7,998,732 2,122,316 2,053,534 12,174,582 lowi 
Charlotte Observer..... 8,112,944 1,419,712 2,102,506 11,635,162 the 
Louisville Times....... 7,614,441 1,910,060 1,601,883 11,126,384 a lo 
Atlanta Constitution... 6,130,978 1,799,770 2,164,400 10,095,148 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 6,412,854 2,034,662 1,575,770 10,023,286 “wh 
New Orleans Item..... 7,023,431 1,689,423 1,308,918 10,021,772 the 
NorfolkLeader-Dispatch 6,674,794 1,121,386 1,649,172 9,445,352 builc 
New Orleans States.... 6,860,574 1,265,397 966,694 9,092,665 tisin 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 5,083,806 1,352,680 2,583,504 9,019,990 mad 
Nashville Banner...... 5,572,504 1,139,236 1,723,344 8,435,084 Albe 
Birmingham Age-Heraid 5,481,896 1,507,856 1,354,850 8,344,766 then 
Knoxville Journal...... 5,670,714 1,404,459 1,006,775 8,081,948 Iw 
Chattanooga News..... 5,453,579 872,938 1,446,249 7,772,766 ness 
New Orleans Tribune.. 4,049,939 1,145,832 991,217 6,186,978 tion 
Birmingham Post...... 4,039,616 318,682 553,532 4,911,830 died 
*Florida newspapers are excluded owing to abnormal conditions, real estate I tl 
advertising comprising the greater portion of the total volume carried by them. and 
and 
Frat 
° ° of A 
e Birmingham News | « 
Arr 
Tue Soutns Greatest NewSPAPER in / 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES T 5 
KELLY=—SMITH CO. nect' 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
J. C. HARRIS, JR. your 
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Death of 
Collin Armstrong 





OLLIN ARMSTRONG § died 

at Glen Cove, Fla., on Febru- 
ary 10. He was long a figure in 
advertising because of his interest 
in agency association work, his 
work in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns during 
the war, his ex- 
perience in fi- 
nancial adver- 
tising and his 
interest in news- 
paper advertis- 
ing progress. 

Mr. Arm- 
strong was born 
in Fayetteville, 
N. Y., on June 
11, 1853. He was 
graduated from 
Amherst College in 1877. From 
that time, his career was iden- 
tified with newspaper and adver- 
tising work. In the latter part of 
1923 Mr. Armstrong was asked for 
an autobiographical sketch of his 
career. He replied with the fol- 
lowing statement, prefacing it with 
the remark, “I don’t want to give 
a long story”: 

“I got into advertising,” he said, 
“when I was financial editor of 
the New York Sun and began 
building up their financial adver- 
tising in 1878. In doing that I 
made an alliance with the firm of 
Albert Frank & Co., which was 
then the leading financial agency. 
I was not a partner in the busi- 
ness at that time but had a rela- 
tion with them until Mr. Frank 
died in 1901. The son-in-law and 
I then reorganized the business 
and I then became vice-president 
and one of the directors of Albert 
Frank & Co. In 1909 I pulled out 
of Albert Frank & Co. and organ- 
ized my own company, Collin 
Armstrong & Co. I sold that out 
in April, 1921. For a little over 
a year I was connected with Wm. 
T. Mullally. I severed that con- 
nection a year ago. For the past 
year I have been chairman of the 
newspaper committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies.” 
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Since the foregoing statement 
was dictated and up until the time 
of his death he was associated 
with Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
advertising agency of New York. 

During all of the time he was 
with Albert Frank & Co., Mr. 
Armstrong was vice-president of 
the New York News Bureau. 

The advertising agency which 
Mr. Armstrong sold in April, 1921, 
in May of that year became 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., the 
entire capital stock of the company 
being purchased by Frank G. 
Smith and his associates. 

Mr. Armstrong’s work in finan- 
cial advertising brought him the 
friendship of many of the leading 
financiers of the country. He had 
the confidence and friendship of 
men such as J. P. Morgan, Jay 
Gould, William H. Vanderbilt and 
Russell Sage. For many years he 
handled a part of the advertising 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Armstrong’s life was 
marked by strong and active in- 
terest in the affairs of the commu- 
nity in which he lived. He was 
for seventeen years an official of 
the town of Scarsdale, N. Y. 
For six years he was president 
of the Westchester (N. Y.) 
County Chamber of Commerce and 
since 1924 the chairman of its 


board. In addition to many other 
honors the following may be 
cited: He was president of the 


Amherst Alumni Association from 
1913 to 1915, president of the New 
York Sun Alumni Society and 
president of the Sphinx Club. 





A. L. Decker with George J. 
Kirkgasser Agency 


A. L. Decker has joined the staff of 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company and at one time was advertis- 
ing manager of the Bremer-Tully Manu- 
facturing Company, also of that city. 





S. L. Smith Joins Boston 
Agency 

Sherman L. Smith, advertising man- 
ager of the Linscott Motor Company, 
Boston, for the last five years, has 
joined the staff of the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 











Chamber of Com- 
merce Referendum on 
Price Maintenance 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States has held a 
referendum on the question of 
whether or not it should support 
legislation that would force retail- 
ers to maintain retail prices set by 
manufacturers. Five distinct ques- 
tions were submitted to the organ- 
izations in the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce. These 
questions, and the votes in favor 
and against them, were as follows: 


I 

Should there be Federal legis- 
lation permitting the seller of 
identified merchandise sold under 
competitive conditions under a dis- 
tinguishing name, trade-mark, or 
brand to control the resale price 
thereof ? 

Votes in 1,079. 
opposed, 911. 


favor, Votes 


If there is to be such legislation, 
should the legislation take the 
form of permitting contracts for 
the maintenance of resale prices 
on identified merchandise sold 
under competitive conditions under 
a distinguishing name, trade-mark, 
or brand? 

Votes in favor, 1,116%. 
opposed, 57614 


Votes 


If there is to be such legislation, 
would the restrictions in the re- 
port of October 5, 1925, be proper 
restrictions ? 

Votes in favor, 1,060%4. 
opposed, 56414. 

The restrictions as stated 


port of October 5, 1925, 
follows: 


Votes 


in the re- 
were as 


“Merchandise, within the terms of the 
legislation, sold subject to contract for 
maintenance of price, upon_ resale, 
should be freed from the restriction as 
to price upon resale: (1) if the pur- 
chaser shall actually discontinue deal- 
ing in such merchandise; (2) if the 
purchaser’ shall discontinue business; 
(3) if the purchaser shall become in- 
solvent and some officer of a court 


shall have been designated to liquidate 
his business, or (4) if there should be 
attachment or levy of any kind upon 
the merchandise by virtue of a court 
a ee The foregoing 

subject, how 


should be 


ever, to the further pro- 
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visions that in each such case the 
merchandise shall have first been offered 
to the seller at the price originally 
paid for the merchandise and that the 
seller, having been allowed reasonable 
time and opportunity to inform him. 
self as to the condition of such mer- 
chandise, shall have declined or failed 
to accept the offer. In case of mer 
chandise which has become dz amaged or 
is deteriorated additional provisions 
are required. It seems to your Com- 


mittee, in such cases, that the pur- 
chaser should be permitted to sell at 
such price as he wishes if he shall 


first offer the merchandise to the seller 
at the price which he paid for the same 
or for exchange for like merchandise 
which is in good condition but that 
also in such cases the purchaser should 
be required to give the seller reason. 
able opportunity to inspect the mer 
chandise and that the seller shall have 
declined or failed to accept the offer, 
It also seems to your Committee that 
the purchaser should be permitted to 
sell such damaged or _ deteriorated 
goods free from restriction only in 
conjunction with definite notice that 
the merchandise is damaged or de 


teriorated and that such is the reason 
for its being offered at the reduced 
price.” 


In addition to such legislation, 
should Congress enact legislation 
bringing under the law of unfair 
competition the cutting of the sell- 
er’s declared price which results in 
misappropriating or injuring good- 
will attaching to articles identified 
as to their origin? 

Votes in favor, 875. 
posed, 765. 


Votes op- 


Vv 


Instead of such __ legislation, 
should Congress enact legislation 
bringing under the law of unfair 
competition the cutting of the sell- 
er’s declared price which results in 
misappropriating or injuring good- 
will attaching to articles identified 
as to their origin? 

Votes in favor, 
opposed, 1,247%4. 

ok 


22314. Votes 
* * 

Under the by-laws of the 
Chamber that organization is 
not committed on a_ proposi- 
tion submitted to a referendum 
unless two-thirds of the vote of 
the organizations in its member- 
ship are in favor of the proposi- 
tion. It is also further provided 
that this two-third majority must 
represent at least twenty States, 
and one third of the voting strength 
of the Chamber must be polled. 

The votes recorded in this ref- 
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Buy Circulation Wisely 
in Kansas City 


In choosing the combination of the Post, evening, 
and the Journal-Post, Sunday, at 40 cents an agate 
line, the Journal-Post advertiser secures the 


Lowest Milline Rate in America 
ON COMBINATION BASIS 





Optional Combinations 
, Any Calendar Week 
Evening 
Morning 
156,308 and Evening . 302,086. .40c 
Morning 
and and Sunday. .316,287. .40c 
Evening 
Sunday and Sunday. .326,817. .40c 
170,509 Morning ..... 145,778. .25c 
Evening ..... 156,308. .25c 
Sunday ...... 170,509. .30c 
Combination (A. B. C. Statement of Sept. 
30, 1925.) 
326,817 
Over 500,000 potential buyers 
40c in Journal-Post City, in the heart 
of the richest agricultural section 
a line in the world in eastern Kansas 
and western Missouri—and a 
coverage of over 60% in Greater 
Kansas City. 











Really helpful merchandising cooperation: Salesmen’s route lists, 
surveys for the trade, letters to dealers, a popular merchandising 
magazine mailed monthly to 11,000 merchants and business men in 
Greater Kansas City. 


Kuss City Journal lost 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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erendum, according to D. A. Skin- 
ner, secretary of the Chamber, 
represent only a “preliminary can- 
vass.” This preliminary canvass, 
Mr. Skinner says, “indicates that 
the Chamber has no position on 
questions I to IV inclusive, while 
the Chamber is committed in 
opposition to proposition V.” 

The Chamber plans to issue a 
detailed statement of the votes 
later. 





R. M. Glover Heads Ontario 
Publishers 


At a recent meeting of the Ontario 
Provincial Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion, which was held at Toronto, R. M. 
Glover, of the Petersboro Examiner 
was elected president. Howard Flem- 
ing, of the Owen Sound Times was 
elected vice-president and G. C. Hum- 
phrys, of the Guelph Mercury, was 
elected secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: F. H. Leslie, Niagara 
Falls Review; J. . Curran, Sault 
Ste. Marie Sault Star; W. J. Motz, 
Kitchener Record; . R. Alloway, 
Oshawa Reformer, and T. H. Kay, 
Kitchener Record. 





Wendell Buck Starts Own 


Business 

Wendell Buck, formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company and _ advertis- 
ing manager of the Haynes-Griffin Radio 
Service, Inc., has opened an advertis- 
ing business under his name at New 
York. He will specialize in radio ad- 
vertising. 


Ray E. Walz Dead 

Ray E. Walz, first vice-president of 
the E. Remington _ Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., died, on 
February 11, at that city at the age 
of twenty-seven. He was formerly a 
partner of the Walz-Weinstock Adver- 
tising Agency which was_ recently 
merged with the Remington agency. 








Southern Papers Appoint 


Frost, Landis and Kohn 
The Homestead, Fla., Leader, the 
Vero Beach, Fla., Journal, and the 
Vernon, Tex., Record have appointed 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, as their national advertis- 
ing representatives. 


Lord & Thomas Advance 
J. C. Strong 


J. C. Strong, who has been with Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, for a number of 
months, has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager. 


| 
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Program for Direct Mail 
Convention 





N an effort to develop advertis- 

ing in the West and particularly 
to increase the use of direct-mail 
methods in the territory between 
Denver and the Pacific, the pro- 
gram committee for the All-West- 
ern convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, to be 
held at Los Angeles from April 
7 to 9, has selected speakers from 
all sections of the country. 

The group includes: Homer J. 
Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Charles R. Wiers, 
of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, who is president of the 
association; Joseph Meadon, 
Franklin Company, Detroit; Jo- 
seph B. Mills, J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, Detroit; Percy G. Cherry, 
Might Directories, Toronto; Frank 
L. Pierce, secretary and treasurer 
of the association, Detroit; Ray 
N. Fellows, advertising manager 
of the Addressograph Company, 
Chicago; Edward A. Collins, as- 
sistant secretary, National Surety 
Company, New York; Harry B. 
Kirkland, University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Ward Gavett, 
sales manager, R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

A. B. McAllister, Young & 
McAllister, Los Angeles, who is 
general chairman of convention 
arrangements, will be among the 
speakers from the Pacific Coast, 
as well as Don Francisco, Lord & 
Thomas, Los Angeles; B. J. Wil- 
liams, general sales manager of the 
Paraffine Companies, San Fran- 
cisco; and Jean Blum, Blum’s Ad- 
vertising Agency, San Francisco. 

Over one hundred firms are con- 
tributing displays which will be 
used for the direct-mail exhibition 
which is to be held in connection 
with the convention. Advertising 
agencies, paper firms, printers, 
artists, engravers, copy writers 
and various concerns which en- 
gage in making or using direct- 
mail campaigns will be represented. 

A special series of direct-mail 
pieces is being sent out through 
the West to stimulate attendance. 
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Who Reads 
Physical Culture? 


Estimates based on a careful check of 4750 questionnaires recently 
answered by Physical Culture subscribers and newsstand buyers 
indicate that Physical Culture is regularly read by approximately 
489,000 men and 327,000 women in more than 300,000 American 
homes. ‘This is exclusive of boys and girls under eighteen and 
borrowers outside the family circle. 


The character of these homes is shown by the following occupa- 
tion analysis: 


OCCUPATIONS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 














Number Percentage 

Obtained Applied to Guar- 

from 4750 anteed Circula- 

Questionnaires Percentage tion of 300,000 

PE occ kereonheeees 478 10 % 30,000 

Business Owners and Executives... 645 13.6% 40,800 

Business Employees .........4.+ 410 8.6% 25,800 

BNE. isa atascveneoes 408 10.490 31,200 

Shilled Workers ...0sccecsecees 1122 23.6% 70,800 
Civil and Military Employees and 

ER oe ee per ener 41 99% 2,700 

Unskilled Workers .......00008: 229 4.8% 14,400 

SR ne nen eee 36 8% 2,400 

ee ee eae oe 20 5% 1,500 

BEMCEMARIONS oon is ccesscececee 3 1% 300 

POMC ch baa kedaneadien 3482 73-370 219,900 

Not answered....... 1268 26.77% 80,100 

4750 100 % 300,000 





Physical 
Culture 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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TELL It TO 
SWEENEY! 


—you do, anyway 


IST to the siren song of the 
space salesman! (List also 
means to lean over to one 

side.) Here in New York, the 
song is often a chant—a phari- 
saical psalm to the effect that 
his readers are better than the 
other fellow’s. It is replete with 
incantatory ejaculations—‘‘high 
class, intelligent, responsive, 
discriminating, key people, so- 
cially influential, etc." 

The man from Mars, or Mis- 
souri, if suddenly shoved into 
the space buyer's job, from his 
first session would 
get the notion 






that the particular paper he was 
being made acquainted with 
had a circulation comprised of 
a select group garnished with 
gentility, gold and grace. A 
‘me, thou and God"’ gathering 
including a seraglio of serious 
thinkers, some supermen (and 
their families, of course) in 
suburbia; a proudly placed and 
hand-pollinated, plutocratic 
species from whom _ society 
news, charge accounts, big busi- 
ness, Cadillacs, country estates, 
luxury expenditures and bond 
sales all flow. The radio is a 
poor blind groper in the ether, 
compared to the sensitive selec- 
tivity of this particular paper 
to pick and sort its readers, all 
endowed with birth, brains, 
beauty, bullion — and bunk! 
Especially bunk. 

May we reiterate carnestly 
that 95% of all New York City 
newspaper circulation is among the 
Sweeneys—the average families? If 
this be heresy — well, it’s 
healthy! 
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Total all papers 


and Data. 





Incomes vs. City Circulations 


Population, New York ied cm 3) 5,930,000 
Families 1,347,727 
Income Tax Returns 765,745 
Incomes under $5,000 683,393 
Incomes over $5,000 81,766 
Morning paper, city circulations 1,569,902 
Cw o 
Rate 
American 175,054 $.60 
Herald-Tribune 142,113 .65 
Mirror ; 201,601 -50 
Times 203,997 .80 
World 249,673 .60 
Total five papers 972,438 $3.15 
NEWS (December, 1925) 847,137 1.30 


(City circulations and general one-time rates from Standard Rate 
Six months average for all papers but News; News 
average of December 1925 used. City circulations only—not totals.) 








1,819,575 $4.45 








HERE are some posies in 
every garden, but a darn 
sight more grass. At this writ- 
ing, there are in New York 
City about 82,000 incomes of 
more than $5,000 per year on 
which Federal Income Taxes are 
paid. And the six New York 
morning newspapers have an 
aggregate city circulation of 
about 1,820,000. So the 82,000 
constitute only 4.46% of the 
total city circulation—less than 
one high-income family to 
eighteen families of under $5,000 
incomes! 
Can any one newspaper have 
all of the 82,000? Is it possible 
that the Herald-Tribune, or 


Times, or World, or American 
can tie up the whole of these 
high-income readers to itself? 
Prejudiced as we are, we don't 
think that even The News, 
(with more than three times 
the city circulation of any of 
these papers), can have all of 
the 82,000. We are, of course, 
supposing that the entire 82,000 
can read. 

Go one step further: Assume 
(whichwecertainly do not)that 
TheNewsdidnotincludeasingle 
one of these high-income fami- 
lies among its circulation, 
82,ooowould still be distributed 
among about 972,000 city cir- 
culation of the other five papers 


95 








—and constitute a proportion 
of but 8.41%. Ninety-one per- 
cent would still be mass circu- 
lation! 

So whatever New York news- 
paper you buy has a majority 
of its circulation among the 
Sweeneys! The greater share of 
your advertising and advertis- 
ing expenditure will go to mass 
circulation in any New York 
newspaper—evening or morn- 
ing. And the rate you pay is 
not determined by the small 
portion of quality circulation, 
but by the whole circulation of 
the paper or papers! 

Incidentally, the families 
that make up such mass circu- 
lation outweigh many times in 
actual expenditures and poten- 
tial purchasing power the small 
portion of high income circu- 
lation. You may intend your 
advertising dollar to be a posey 
picker, but it’s a haymaker 
just the same. 

* ke * 


HY NOT, then, Tell It 

ToSweeney in The News 
with its Marvelous Million 
daily circulation? No other 
newspaper can reach as many 
people; no other newspaper can 
give your advertisement so much 


THE 
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Families paying no Income Tax 43.2% 
Incomes under $5,000......-~-. 50.8% 
Incomes over $5,000.....--..-.-- 6.0% 











visibility and reader attention 
as The News with its small 
thousand line page. No other 
newspaper can give you a more 
responsive audience. No other 
newspaper can offer you so 
much effective advertising at 
such a low cost. You can buy 
smaller circulations, at a higher 
rate—but the bulk of your adver- 
tising is going to the Sweencys 
just the same ! 

And remember, in addition 
to the greatest concentration of 
circulation in the New York 
market, The News has more 
readers in any ‘‘class’’ district 
than any other New York 
newspaper. Get the facts ! 


i NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 




















Thrown Out by Dealer; Letter 
Gets Salesman Back 


Healing of Breach after Seven Years’ Misunderstanding (and No 


Buying) Brings 


By G. A. 


SALESMAN for one of the 

largest Chicago _ clothing 
manufacturing firms had a quarrel 
with one of his best customers. 
There had been an accumulation 
of more or less petty differences 
for some time, with each contrib- 
uting his share. Finally, one day 
after a hot argument, the sales- 
man was almost pitched out of the 
store. , 

He didn’t go back there for 
seven years. 

But when he did, he came away 
with a $25,000 order. 

This is how it all happened: 

The salesman, on returning to 
Chicago, went straight to the boss 
with his story. He wanted to beat 
his customer to it. Of course, the 
dealer was entirely to blame. The 
other fellow always is until an 
affair of the kind has had a chance 
to cool. 

The salesman was emphatic in 
his refusal to return to the store 
and try to fix things up, even 
though the account was a very 
large one. And, being one of the 
most successful on the staff, he 
got away with it. Allowances for 
temperament (or temper) have to 
be made sometimes, as every sales 
manager knows. 

Eventually, the account was 
transferred to the inactive list— 
that junk heap where potentially 
profitable accounts, wrecked by 
bonehead selling or spasmodic 
and insufficient advertising, are 
assembled to wait for possible re- 
habilitation, 

Now and again, the dealer was 
sent some of the company’s printed 
matter. The sales manager wrote 
him an occasional letter. The letter, 
of course, was a stereotyped af- 
fair that went to everybody else 
on the list. It was part of the sales 
office routine which required that 
all sleeping accounts should be 


$25,000 Order 


Nichols 


gone after once in a _ while. 

But none of this drumming got 
a response from the dealer. He 
seemed to be through for good, 
just as he told the salesman he 
was. 

In the fullness of time, the ad- 
vertising agent handling the firm’s 
sales promotion activities asked 
for a chance to get busy on the 
inactive list. 

“What’s the use?” one of the 
company officials asked. “We have 
worked this list for the last two 
years and what have we got? You, 
yourself, have written some of the 
letters,” 

“Yes, I know I have,” the 
agency man agreed. “But I have 
written your kind of letters. Now 
I want to write my kind. Just for 
the fun of it I want you to pick 
out for me a hundred of the hard- 
est prospects on that list and let 
me see what I can do.” 


THE AGENCY MAN TRIES ANOTHER 
TYPE OF LETTER 


The hundred names were as- 
sembled and the agent sent out a 
personal letter to each. In none 
of the letters was any reference 
made having anything to do with 
the immediate sale of goods. Noth- 
ing was said about current styles, 
market conditions or prices. 

The burden of the agency man’s 
message in each case was “What 
is the matter?” He asked each 
dealer, as a personal favor, tc 
write him a letter giving the 
dealer’s exact opinion of the firm 
generally and in particular. If 
he had had any unsatisfactory 
transaction leading up to a per- 
sonal grievance he was invited to 
air it. Also, what could he sug- 
gest whereby the firm could be- 
come of greater service to the 
clothing trade? 

Out of the hundred hard-shelled 
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dealers, thirty-two responded to 
the letter. Within a month, ten 
were buying goods again. 

The most interesting letter of 
all was received from the amiable 
gentleman who had invited the 
salesman to get out of his store 
before he was kicked out. The 
letter was plainly the thoughtful 
work of an able man. To the ex- 
tent of four closely typewritten 
pages it recounted the alleged 
shortcomings of clothing manufac- 
turers, with special attention to 
the house to which he was writ- 
ing. Manufacturers were unfair 
in their pricing system. They tried 
to unload too much merchandise 
on the dealer under penalty of 
threatening to deprive him of his 
exclusive selling privilege. They 
were greedy in that they wanted 
too great a proportion of the profit. 
And so on. 

The agency man dictated a care- 
ful reply to this effusion. He 
assured the dealer that through 
his frankness he had really done 
the firm a very great service. 

“Praise is always welcome,” the 
agent wrote in effect, “but the best 
friend a manufacturer can have 
is a dealer who will tell him some 
things that will enable him to see 
himself as others see him. We 
never had just this kind of a let- 
ter before. And regardless of 
whether you ever write us again, 
you have done something for us 
that will enable us to be more 
successful manufacturers and sell- 
ers hereafter.” 

But the letter deftly suggested 
to the dealer that it was possible 
misunderstandings had arisen be- 
tween him and the firm and that 
these might have caused some of 
his observations. Anyway, since 
he had been good enough to bring 
up the points, the firm desired to 
go into them with him at some 
length. The letter therefore sug- 
gested three possible ways in 
which the two interested parties 
could get together. 

The best thing of all was for 
the dealer to visit Chicago and 
have a frank talk with the prin- 
cipal people in the firm. 

The next best was for a repre- 
sentative to call and see him— 
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with the absolute assurance that 
nothing would be said to him about 
buying goods. 

If neither of these suggestions 
was acceptable, then perhaps the 
matter could be discussed more 
fully in subsequent correspondence, 

In response the dealer wrote a 
letter that was not lacking in cor- 
diality. 

He said he had no objection to 
the firm sending a man to see him 
and that he would take plenty of 
time to make the discussion full 
and free. He insisted, however, 
that the agreement not to try to 
sell him any goods be rigorously 
kept. 

“I have said I would never buy 
any more goods from you,” he 
wrote, “and I don’t believe I ever 
shall. But since you are willing 
to send a man out to call on me 
I don’t see why I should not meet 
him half way.” 


A RETURN CALL AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


The advertising man then did a 
daring thing. After securing the 
necessary authorization he went to 
the salesman who had been invited 
out and informed him he was 
delegated to go and call on his 
friend as an ambassador from the 
firm and talk through with him 
the points brought up in the corre- 
spondence. 

“T’ll quit my job first,” the sales- 
man declared. “I certainly won't 
go into that store again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” the agency 
man told him. “You had a quar- 
rel with this fellow seven years 
ago. You lost your temper. You 
have been mad at him ever since. 
But knowing you for the gentle- 
man you are, I’ll bet that all this 
time you have been just a little 
bit ashamed of yourself and would 
like to have some excuse for a 
reconciliation. I’ll bet also that he 
is in the same fix. Go on out there 
now, tell him you are sorry this 
thing happened and you will find 
the conversation will be one of the 
most pleasant you ever had.” 

That is just the way it came out. 

The dealer could not hide his 
surprise when the salesman walked 


in. 
“Say, Smith,” the salesman said, 
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News Stand Growth 


TARTING with a sale of a few 
hundred copies in 1915, the news 
stand circulation of Fashionable Dress 
has jumped, by leaps and bounds, to a 
point where in 1925, it developed an 
average in excess of seventy thousand 
copies a month. 


Yet these figures in themselves tell but 
half the story. 


To fully appreciate their true signifi- 
cance, it is necessary to remember that 
the growth of Fashionable Dress is 
solely due to a natural and ever- 
widening acceptance of its editorial 
value. 


Fashionable Dress has the largest over- 
the-counter sale, as well as the largest 
total paid circulation of any magazine 
of fashion selling at thirty-five cents 
a copy. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“I am mighty sorry we had that 
fuss seven years ago. Let’s forget 
it? What do you say?” 

“It hasn’t worried you half as 
much as it has me,” the dealer 
replied. “It was a case of both 
of us getting mad at the same time 
—always a bad thing.” 

The points brought up by Smith 
in his letter were then thoroughly 
discussed. He was shown to be 
right in some things and wrong in 
others, the balance being some- 
what in favor of the firm. 

And the salesman came away 
with a $25,000 order. 

There is nothing fictitious about 
this story. These things happened 
several years ago. The salesman 
and the dealer apparently have 
made up their differences for good. 
The former travels the same terri- 
tory for the same firm and the 
latter is doing double the business 
he did then. The advertising agent 
is still on the job. And, needless 
to say, the firm no longer has much 
of an inactive list. 


Nathan Berger Joins Powers 
& Stone 


Nathan Berger, who has been a rep- 
resentative of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger for the last four years, has 
joined the staff of Powers & Stone, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. He will 
give most of his time to representation 
of the Atlantic City, N. J., Times. 


Blanke-Baer Appoints 
Britt-Schiele Agency 
The Blanke-Baer Extract and Pre- 
serving Company, St. Louis, maker of 
fruit flavoring extracts, has appointed 
the Britt-Schiele Advertising Company, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


F. Y. Stewart with Voorhees 
Rubber Company 

Frank Y. Stewart, formerly manager 
of the Baltimore general branch of the 
United States Rubber Company, has 
been appointed sales director of the 
Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


New Advertising Service at 
Cleveland 


B. C. Walsh and M. O. Terry, both 
recently with the Cleveland News, have 
started the Advertising Service Com- 
pany at that city. 
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Taste Is Theme of 1926 
White Owl Campaign 


In an announcement to the trade, 
the General Cigar Company, Inc., 
states that “the cardinal point under- 
lying our 1926 advertising appeal on 
White Owl is the ‘better taste.’ ”’? News. 
papers and magazines are being used 
in this campaign which has just started. 

In commenting on the campaign, the 
company says, ‘‘We firmly believe that 
a particularly strong note of interest 
has been injected into this campaign, 
by virtue of our plan to run one-half 
of the total number of thirty-eight ad- 
vertisements without the illustrations of 
the cigars, and except for this differ- 
ence, the complete series is formed 
along identical lines throughout, that is, 
the new slogan, brand name and price 
stand out very prominently.” 

The new slogan referred to is “Mil- 
lions | are saying—‘Tasting better than 
ever.’ 


New Accounts for Detroit 
Agency 

Grace & Holliday, Detroit advertising 
agency, have been appointed to direct 
the advertising accounts of the follow- 
ing Detroit businesses: The First Na- 
tional Bank, the Central Savings Bank, 
The First National Company, the 
Standard Computing Scale Company, 
and the Rex Products and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Harry B. Green Forms Own 


Business 
Harry B. Green, recently vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of the board of 


directors of the Green & Van Sant 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency, 
has started an advertising business at 
that city, under the name of Harry B. 
Green & Company. 


W. A. Wood with Macfadden 
Publications 


W. A. Wood, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of fhe Pepsodent 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago oO ce of the Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., where he will represent 
The Dance. 


Buffalo Bank Appoints 
J. H. McNulty 


H. McNulty, president of Pratt 
& Cater Inc., Buta lo, varnish manu- 
facturer, has been appointed chairman 
of the Board of _the Buffalo District 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


Joins Minneapolis Engraver 


Harrison E. Norton, recently adver- 
tising manager of Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minn., has joined the 
advertising division of the Bureau of 
Engraving, Minneapolis. 
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= | 2,600,000 people in Southern 
: California will buy what you 
make if you tell them about it 








SouTHERN CALIFORNIA’S 
ten counties, compact, populous, literally deluged in 
the wealth derived from natural resources, are cen- 
tralized, from a jobbing and advertising standpoint, 
n in Los Angeles. 

You can ship to Los Angeles,* job from there: 
organize your selling efforts there, cut all costs 
materially over what they would be in many other 
difficult markets, and reach 2,600,000 people quickly 
and economically. 

Los Angeles is mighty well off! During 1925 
building activities totaled $152,636,436 a huge figure 
even for cities many times larger. Bank clearings 
were right on the edge of the Eight Billion mark. 
And the banks had nearly a billion dollars in their 
vaults for depositors. 

The average annual family income is $3,022. So 
there is plenty of money to spend for whatever you 
sell. Autos average better than one to a family. 


Come into Los Angeles! The Examiner’s merchandising 
Service Department will help you get distribution, and 
Examiner circulation will create the consumer-demand. 
Write for details. 


* It’s cheaper to ship from N. Y. to Los Angeles via 
the canal than to Chicago and points west by train. 


165,000 Daily 385,000 Sunday 













JOSEPH CONNELL W. W. CHEW 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City 









WM. H. WILSON, 915 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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You Chicago\ at 
Advertising Men! 


We DRIVE to work, 
here in Cleveland! 


N answer to our contention that 
evening is the best advertising 
time, the New York or Chicago 
space buyer often queries, “How 
about the great number of business 
men and women who read news- 
papers on their way down to work 
in the morning? Can’t I sell them 
with morning paper advertising?” 


You might, in New York or Chi- 
cago, where most people spend 
from 35 minutes to an hour-and-a- 
half on the trains or cars every 
morning. They have time to read 
morning newspapers. 


We don’t. Many of us DRIVE TO 
WORK! In less than 30 minutes. 
And find a place to park the car. 
(Those of us who do ride the street 


Clevelg 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:-| aLLig 
250 Park Ave., New York City 410 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, SAN FRA) CISCO 
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y! cars are seldom in transit long 
enough to read a newspaper.) 
Here’s the proof: 





In 8 years Cleveland’s population 
has increased 28%, motor vehicles 
} have increased 396%, and the street AN 
car company has lost 10,000,000 

fares. 


“Editor and Publisher” says “The 
City (of Cleveland) does not enjoy 
a commuter business in proportion 
to most cities of its size.” 














In the commuting area (The True’ 
Cleveland Market) the evening 
papers have 61% of all the news- 
paper circulation, and the morning 
papers have 39%. 





Proof enough that Cleveland people 
don’t read so many morning news- 
papers! 

~ N.B.—In 1925 there were about five 
“ thousand automobile accidents—not one 


of these happened because the driver 
was reading a morning newspaper. 








ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
| 410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
| CISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES 
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What Makes Successful 
Advertising? 


demand. doubled. 


Experience is the guide that 
leads to success. Experience 
saves in money and time. It , 
gtasps opportunities. Success , 
in advertising comes with | 
knowing what to do and 
when to do it. 


W 
Principally it isthe product, its | One of our clients has reduced : 
price and terms of purchase. _ prices five times within the ! s 
Nextinimportanceisdistribu- _ past year. It held outstanding ‘ 
tion. Advertising can not _—_qualityposition. Itsprices were : 
make up fora poor article. lower than others. But by fur- - 
It will not create volume sales _ ther price reductions and in- t 
for an over-priced article. It creasing qualityand intelligent ; 
willnotmakedistributionsave _ advertising, volume was so en- 
as it helps to increase a buyer _larged that sales more than 

I 

( 


Don’t believe that advertis- 
ing can bridge shortcomings 
in quality, or that it can 
influence buyers into paying 
more for an article than it 
is worth. 


But it can and does greatlyex- | Here we have men of sea- 
tend the market where quality  soned ability and of long 
and price are right. Itdoesit | experience in merchandising 
faster than would otherwise —_ and advertising. Consultation 
be possible. involves no obligation. 


“What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements 
published under this title, will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 


























The Father of Modern Industrial 


Co-operation 






What J. Robert Crouse; Who Was Given “McGraw-Hill Medal for 
Co-operation” Has Done to Further Co-operation in Industry 


NYONE who has given 
A thought to the subject of co- 
operation in industry will quickly 
admit that no one has done more 
to put that idea into practical op- 
eration than J. Robert Crouse. His 
work and the results of his work 
for the last quarter of a century 
entitle him in the minds of many 
to be called “the father of modern 
industrial co-operation.” 

Attention was focused on the 
work he has done at a dinner in 
New York last week. At this din- 
ner, given under the auspices of 
the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, Mr. Crouse was presented 
with a medal, known as the “James 
H. McGraw Medal for Co-opera- 
tion,” and a purse of $100. An 
official statement says that this 
medal and purse were given to Mr. 
Crouse “in recognition of his con- 
structive contribution to the ad- 
vancement of co-operation in the 
electrical industry through his long 
years of leadership in the incan- 
descent lamp association, as found- 
er of the Society for Electrical 
Development and more recently in 
bringing into a co-operative or- 
ganization the manufacturers of 
electric refrigerators.” 

Since the award was specifically 
given for the furtherance of co- 
operative endeavor in the electrical 
industry no mention, naturally, is 
made of what Mr. Crouse has 
done in other industries. There 
is, for example, his work in the 
dairy industry, which has resulted 
in the formation of an association 
that is now prepared to spend 
$275,000 to advertise that industry 
to the public. The electrical re- 
frigeration industry, which was 
brought together by Mr. Crouse, 
has decided upon a $100,000 adver- 
tising campaign. A report on this 


proposed advertising campaign 
was given in Printers’ Ink of 
February 11 


While the results of the work 
he has done for co-operation in 
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industry during the last quarter of 
a century are of great importance, 
the methods by which he obtained 
those results are of equal impor- 
tance. His methods are simple in- 
deed. It is his idea that the best 
way in which to get competitors 
in an industry to join in co-opera- 
tion is to bring together all the 
responsible men in each organiza- 
tion. When they meet he prefers 
that the scene of the meeting 
should be a farm or country place. 
There is no preconstructed plan 
for them to discuss at such a 
meeting. The purpose of the first 
few meetings is to allow competi- 
tors to know each other. A plan 
for co-operation develops naturally 
and logically from such meetings. 

Mr. Crouse feels so strongly 
that meetings called for the pur- 
pose of fostering co-operation 
should be held in a rural setting 
that he has decided to trustee a 
Michigan farm handed down from 
his grandfather and to dedicate it 
to the purpose of promoting co- 
operation in industry. News of 
this act on his part was given by 
him in a brief address in which he 
acknowledged his appreciation of 
the honor of receiving the Mc- 
Graw-Hill medal for co-operation. 

It should be mentioned that at 
this dinner tribute was paid to the 
work of Mr. Crouse, in person or 
in writing, by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover; Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company; by Henry 
L. Doherty, head of Henry L. 
Doherty and Company, and by 
General Guy L. Tripp, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Young in a letter of appreciation 
gave as his opinion a statement 
to the effect that the electrical in- 
dustry is ten years ahead of its 
normal growth because of the 
work that Mr. Crouse has done 
to further co-operative action in 
that field. 
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I FIGURE ITS OUTRAGEOUS! 


thee other day I asked a drug- 
gist for a PENETRATO tooth- 
brush which comes in a box of its 
own and retails for 35 cents. 


He tried to sell me a just-as-good 
toothbrush out of a basket for 
25 cents. 


“There's no use paying that extra 
tocents—it’s just for advertising.” 
he said 


Well, | never make a big deal like 
that without going to the bottom 
of it. 


I investigated and found the 
PENETRATO Co. sells 12,000,000 


toothbrushes a year. Their adver- 
tising appropriation is $200,000 a 
year—or 12{ cents per brush 
Where did that druggist get that 
to-cent stuff? 


I asked him point-blank, and he 
confessed he makes more profit on 
the 25-cent brushes because he 
buys them dirt cheap. He admit- 
ted that PENETRATO brushes 
are cleaner, better, more scientifi- 
cally shaped, and more reliable. A 
brush in a box is worth two in a 
basket. 


Before I left he said he was going 
to be a better boy ard quit wasting 
his time on just-as-good goods. 


cH 
fy, a 
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Andy here takes a punch at parasites. 
trailed by imitative just-as-gooders who take advantage of his advertising and 
THEN SOME. The then some is where the crime lies. 
the imitator saves a mere pittancein order to cut price and compete profit- 
ably with the original product he must produce a shoddy. 
almost axiomatic that anything just-as-good is bound to be awful! 


Life 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS i 
|| ADVERTISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT { 


Feb. 18, 1926 

















Almost every national advertiser is 


By not advertising 


Therefore it is 
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Lifre~ 
Andy Consumer 


HE public now knows that advertising costs 
big money. Some of you advertising boys 
have even bragged that it does. 


So everything is set pretty for parasitic com- 
petitors to point at big advertising campaigns 
and say to the consumer: “You pay for that.” 


Like some other consumers, Andy Consumer 
figures it’s outrageous. He reacts just like his 
fellow men—up to a certain point. (That's 
the secret of his charming personality.) 


But Andy is not as thick as he pretends, and 
(see opposite page) he goes a little into the mat- 
ter of the retail price of the Penetrato tooth- 
brush and finds that only 1% cents of it is for 
advertising. He would like to know how THAT 
saving enables the druggist to cut the price 10 
cents on an unadvertised imitation brush. 


It is just one more of Andy’s handy examples 
which we are running in LIFE to tell LIFE’s 
millions of readers that advertising is pretty 
nice, after all. 
NDY CONSUMER’S talks on 
advertising are published in 
pamphlet form. If you can distribute 
copies to salesmen, dealers or cus- 
tomers, LIFE will gladly furnish, at 
cost, reprints or plates of this series. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Boston Office: Chicago Office: 
127 Federal Street 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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| first in 
national 


advertising..... | 


URING the month of 
January, The Detroit 
Free Press led all other De- 
troit newspapers in the vol- 
ume of national advertising 
carried, as the figures below 
show: 


Free Press . . 413,798 lines 
2nd paper . . 402,976 ‘ 
3rd paper ..256,760 ‘ 


The Free Press was also first 
in gains with 121,688 lines or 
40)4%, and also first in gains 
made on the total volume of 
advertising carried with 
20,832 lines more than its 
nearest contemporary. 


In daily local advertising the 
gain of The Free Press was 
greater than that of the two 
other Detroit papers com- 
bined. 


The 
Starla the , | 
Bay Detroit Free Press 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 

National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit | 
San Francisco 
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Does Your Advertisement Know 
Where It Is Going? 






Again, a Plea for Human, Simple and Sincere Advertising Copy 


By Gail Murphy 


ye years ago when I was 
a very small cog in the adver- 
tising department of the National 
Cash Register Company, one of 
John H. Patterson’s ways of test- 
ing all advertisements made a last- 
ing impression on me. 

Mr. Patterson would take the 
proof of a piece of printed matter 
across the street to a hard-headed 
old German storekeeper. If the 
old man scratched his head and 
did not seem to get the point of 
the advertisement, Mr, Patterson 
would not let it go out. If the 
storekeeper nodded and said, 
“That listens good to me,” the ad- 
vertisement was usually O. K.’d. 

No advertisement which was 
over the heads of the general 
public or which lacked sincerity 
and reasonableness was apt to get 
by such a censor, as this. 

It is probable that many adver- 
tisements appearing currently 
would be rewritten if submitted to 
a typical consumer of the product 
advertised. 

It is not really necessary to go 
this far. It is valuable to apply 
to the building of advertisements 
a knowledge of human minds and 
feelings and to embody that knowl- 
edge in the phrases chosen for the 
printed message. 

Most advertising today is good 
advertising. It is many times bet- 
ter than advertising of ten years 
ago or even five years ago. 

Yet many good advertisements 
could be made better by keeping 
the phraseology more human, 
simple and sincere. 

Note the following phrase taken 
from a _ recent advertisement— 
“Not only is the first cost surpris- 
ingly low, but their high quality 
and matchless durability make 
them a wise investment. Improved 
machinery and quantity production 
account for their low price.” 


How many times have these 
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identical words been used in ad- 
vertising many widely different 
products! Yet can you conceive 
of a salesman using this phrase- 
ology to sell a product personally 
to a buyer? 

Compare with this the follow- 
ing from an automobile adver- 
tisement, “It is one thing to reduce 
the price of a motor car. It is 
quite another thing to advance the 
quality of a motor car. But to do 
both at the same time is an 
epochal achievement”—and then 
comes the how and why talk. 

Or this excellent phrase which 
constitutes an entire Tuxedo 
Tobacco advertisement: “Quality 
created the demand—demand made 
possible the price.” 


STILTED COPY 


In a shoe advertisement we read 
this opening paragraph—“Like a 
worthy friend, a shoe should fill 
every requirement—meet every 
test—it should be worthy of your 
constant companionship.” 

To me this seems stilted and 
hard to follow intellectually. 

How much more human and 
graphic is this from a corset ad- 
vertisement: “Slip into slenderness 
with this Corset. To look 
slim—to feel slim without effort— 
to wear each gown with poise and 
chic and alluring effect.” 

“Start the day right with break- 
fast with a delicious energy dish.” 
What is more unappetizing to the 
mind than an “energy dish”? Can 
you imagine a woman asking her 
husband to have this “energy dish” 
for breakfast? 

Compare this with the following 
simple, human-sounding opening to 
a Snowdrift advertisement: “Pie- 
crust made with Snowdrift is 
crisp, tender and flaky and easy 
to make when you use so creamy 
a shortening as Snowdrift.” 

Why then do red-blooded manu- 
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facturers allow ice water to flow 
in the veins of their advertis- 
ing? Why do they caution their 
writers to guard against lightness 
—to bear in mind the “seriousness” 
of the subject? 

Is it' partly because the cost of 
space overwhelms the executive 
and makes him feel he must 
balance the weight of his dollars 
with weighty, ponderous words? 

Perhaps this ponderousness 
comes partly from a confused idea 
as to the objectives of the adver- 
tising. 

Advertisements are a lot like 
people in the impression of sin- 
cerity or dissembling—of gracious- 
ness or stiffness—of human under- 
standing and good fellowship or 
“preachy”  self-satisfaction and 
priggishness—which they give. 

The successful man knows 
where he is going and directs all 
his energy and planning toward 
his goal. The successful adver- 
tisement has a well-defined objec- 
tive and does not find it necessary 
to use superfluous words or ex- 
traneous pictures to achieve its 
effects. 

The old German storekeeper 
test that Mr. Patterson used was 
effective because it showed up any 
lack of sincerity or confusion of 
purpose in an advertisement. 

A knowledge of how individual 
people who are your prospects re- 
act to arguments in favor of your 
product is a very important guide 
to the writer and a very valuable 
yardstick for the executive who 
O. K.’s the advertisement. 

If those who criticize advertise- 
ments could make themselves size 
up an advertisement as they do a 
man, there would be fewer re- 
dundancies, superfluous statements, 
and bombastic claims in the adver- 
tising pages. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that 
a manufacturer ask himself these 
questions in sizing up the adver- 
tisement (salesman). 


1—Does it know where it is 
going? 
2—Does it make its points 


clearly, concisely and frankly? 
3—Does it ring true? Is it 

sincere? 

4—Does it adequately reflect the 
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spirit of my house and the ideals 
behind my product? 

5—Will it make friends for the 
product? Is it warm and human 
—or is it cold, stilted and egotis- 
tical? 

6—Is it interesting and alive or 
monotonous and deadly? 

I believe this analysis will help to 
keep advertisements human, red- 
blooded and naturally interesting. 


C. H. Dupee Appointed by 
Hamilton Rubber 


Charles H. Dupee has been placed 
in charge of sales promotional work of 
the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, New York. e was for- 
merly with the Victor Rubber Com- 
pany, Springfield, hio, as assistant 
manager of the sales promotional de- 
partment. 


Advanced by W. B. Ziff 
Company 


Thomas M. Bulger has been appointed 
assistant sales manager and M. M. 
Rosenblum _ local sales i of the 
Chicago office of the W. Com- 
pany, publishers’ Saneuneniadiat, They 
have been acting heads of their re- 
spective departments. 


H. G. Roberts, President, 
Gordon-Van Tine Company 


Horace G. Roberts has been elected 
president of the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, ready-cut lumber 
manufacturer. He succeeds E. C. Rob- 
erts, who retires after nineteen years 
of service. 











Newspaper Campaign for 
Alkonit Sport Coats 


The Alcone Knitting Mills, San 
Francisco, Alkonit sport coats, has 
started an advertising campaign in Cali- 
fornia newspapers. Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, also of San 
Francisco, are directing this campaign. 





Paint Account for Ajax 
Agency 


Wadsworth Howland & Company, 
Inc., Boston, manufacturer of paints, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Ajax Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New ork. Newspapers throughout 
New England will be used. 





“Motor Maintenance” to Be 


Published 


Motor Maintenance, a monthly pub- 
lication for automotive jobbers and their 
salesmen will be issued in the early 
spring by Topics, Inc., Chicago. 
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Washington, D. C., Leads in 
Industrial Wages Paid 


The average wage paid in the manufacturing indus- 
tries in Washington is almost $350 a year greater than 
that paid to wage earners in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the entire country. 

This is due to the highly specialized types of the man- 
ufacturing enterprises in the District of Columbia—and 
reflects the purchasing power of the wage earner here— 
a factor of importance in the consideration of Washing- 
ton as a fertile market for both luxuries and commodi- 


ties. 


Washington is one of the outstanding cities 
where ONE Newspaper completely covers 
the entire field—both in VOLUME and 
VALUE of circulation. THE STAR—Eve- 
ning and Sunday—is ALL that is necessary. 


Che Lvening Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Lutz 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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‘‘There’sa Difference | 
In Farm Papers’’ | 


Successful Farming is a trusted friend 
of the farm family, ready to tell your 
story each month in More Than a 
Million better farm homes. 





Circulation is heavily concentrated in 
the “Heart States,’ where conditions 4 
are similar, insuring practical editorial \" 
service to subscribers. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


F. O. BOHEN, Advertising) Director 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSF 


Chicago Office: New York Office: | St. Louis Office: _ 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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For more than twenty-three 
years, Successful Farming has 
had the noteworthy record of 
being the backbone of most 
successful advertising cam- 


paigns to reach real farmers. 














i FARMING 


~ Office: Minneapolis Office Western Office 
k Bldg. Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 








Hansas C 
Land B 
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1,702,809 


lines per month 
for the past four 
months 


Taking its place among the four 
leading six- day papers of the en- 
tire country in point of Adver- 
tising Lineage during the last 
three months of 1925, The Tampa 
Daily Times “repeated” the per- 
formance during the month of 
January, bringing the total for the 
four months up to 7,811,238 lines. 
This makes a monthly average of 
1,702,809 lines—~a record we be- 
lieve is outstanding in itself and 
one that places this daily in the 
forefront of successful advertis- 
ing mediums. National adver- 
tisers have learned that local 
preference is the surest test of a 
medium. This is overwhelm- 
ingly for The Times. 


The Tampa Daily Times 


Florida’s Great Home Daily 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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When the New Salesman Wants to 
Quit 





First You Must Decide Whether You Want to Hold Him—Then, How 
to Hold Him 


By a New York Sales Manager 


VERY sales manager of ex- 

perience has at some time in 
his career—most of us many times 
—been faced with the problem of 
the new salesman who wants to 
quit. 

Perhaps the majority of sales 
managers have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that when the new 
salesman loses confidence in him- 
self and his job to the extent that 
he resigns, it is best to let him 
have his way. For it is indubitably 
true that a real quitter will never 
make a real salesman. It is equal- 
ly true that many hours and much 
money have been wasted in trying 
to make a real salesman out of the 
new salesman who resigns. 

For all too many years I made 
the mistake of trying to back up 
my own first judgment by turning 
these “resigners” into the salesmen 
I believed they were when I hired 
them. Later, I went to the other 
extreme and accepted resignations 
with a polite note of regret. 
Because of these years of experi- 
ence, I feel that I am in a sound 
position to share with other mer- 
chandising executives my present 
practice and the reasons behind it. 

I have found that there is a 
world of difference between the 
man who quits because he is lack- 
ing in courage, and the man who 
resigns because he honestly, but 
wrongly, believes that he is not 
giving dollar value for dollars re- 
ceived. Last year, two of our 
most promising junior salesmen 
resigned within six months from 
the time they had been selected, 
trained and sent into the field. 
Since these two men represent dif- 
ferent types, it is worth studying 
both cases carefully. 

Rex Morton was one of seventy 
sifted from over 500 applications 
received in November, 1924, in re- 
sponse to our carefully worded 
advertisements. He was twenty- 
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four years old, with two years in 
one of our best colleges. He had 
left his university because his 
father needed him in his own mod- 
erate-size hardware business. Rex 
Morton had sold goods over the 
counter—had sold some of our 
specialties over the counter. He 
was the clean-cut type who worked 
hard and who expected to work 
hard. He was a born leader. 
This was proved time and time 
again in our training courses. He 
was intelligent, learned quickly, 
and thought for himself. 

In the field tests which formed 
the third and fourth weeks of our 
six-weeks’ course, he surprised 
both my assistants and me by the 
number of calls he made, by the 
excellence of his reports on calls 
—and by the smallness of the 
orders which he secured. In fact, 
if he had not taken 50 per cent 
more orders than the average, he 
would have been well down in the 
list. 

On the other hand, my experi- 
ence has shown me that it is easier 
to teach a man to sell quantity 
than it is to teach him the knack 
of making a large number of sales 
of small size. 


THE CASE OF REX MORTON 


Rex Morton was sent to a terri- 
tory and given not only small 
towns, but small and medium- 
size prospective accounts in the 
larger cities in the State in which 
he worked. We frankly expected 
big things from Morton. In fact, 
I had my eyes on him as a promis- 
ing man to send into a_ highly 
competitive Southeastern territory 
to join one of our best senior 
salesmen—as soon as Rex proved 
himself. 

At the end of six weeks, Rex 
Morton resigned. 

Since it meant only a few hun- 
dred miles for him to come to 
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headquarters, I wired him to jump 
the first train and report. I had 
talked with him less than five 
minutes before I knew that he was 
not only licked, but permanently 
licked. For he was not in the 
least worried over his failure, so 
far as it related to his personal 
future. He simply knew that he 
could not sell our products in 
volume which would warrant his 
continuing. He had reached the 
point where he would walk past a 
dealer’s store a half dozen times 
before he had confidence enough 
even to enter it. His mind was 
full of the objections which the 
dealer would raise and full of re- 
membrances of unsuccessful ef- 
forts to combat them. 

He was willing to admit to him- 
self and to me that he might be 
able to sell anything else in the 
world but our line. He was will- 
ing to admit that we not only had 
worthy products, but that we en- 
joyed distribution in the very dis- 
trict that he visited. With com- 
plete candor, he said: “I am not 
telling you that I am licked and 
quitting on the strength of one 
turn-down. When I failed to sell 
on fifty consecutive calls and 
knew that it was my fault, even 
after I had calmly and cold- 
bloodedly worked nights to find 
why I was not selling, I came to 
know, and not guess, that I have 
not the ability to sell your prod- 
ucts.” 

Because Rex Morton represent- 
ed, physically and mentally, an 
ideal for our type of work, I de- 
cided to try to hold him, even 
though I knew, in my heart of 
hearts, that he was right. I told 
one of my assistants Rex had, ap- 
parently, everything that a sales- 
man needed and for him to take 
Rex in hand and give him a thor- 
ough try-out in a nearby territory, 
watching every move and making 
it a point to jump out and make 
some calls with him. 

You will note that I did not 
trust his re-coaching to myself, 
because, inwardly, I was _ con- 
vinced that Rex was licked for 
keeps. Consequently, I was not the 
one to re-coach him. My assistant 
put Rex all over the jumps, re-sold 
him on his ability—and he fell 
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down worse than on the first test. 

Since he left us, Rex Morton 
has held two jobs as a salesman. 
In the first, he was a dud. In the 
second, he has made good. For 
his second job brought him in 
contact with a type of buyer with 
whom he was an equal. Rex was 
inherently unable to sell the man 
of less intelligence. He was also 
unequal, as our tests proved, to 
the task of selling a skilled pur- 
chasing agent. But in a field 
where he sold direct from the 
manufacturer to the buyer in the 
average small office, he has heen 
deservedly successful. 


HE WAS A PLUGGER 


Harry Johnson was in another 
division of the same sales-training 
group. He excelled in the class- 
room, leading his group of sixteen 
by a substantial margin. He lacked 
the magnetic personality of Rex 
Morton, but he carried with him a 
sincerity of purpose that was ap- 
parent at first glance. One of the 
reasons he excelled in the class- 
room was application. But an 
even greater reason was the in- 
tensity of his desire to make good. 
In the field, he was another Rex 
Morton. He sold a lot of small 
orders but no large ones. In look- 
ing over the standing of the firms 
he sold, it was clear that while he 
had, as his reports showed, passed 
up the poorest type of credit 
risks, yet he had not sold a single 
one of the larger accounts in his 
test territory. 

We sent him to Ohio—a State 
in which we particularly needed a 
man on whom we could depend 
for consistent hard work. We 
chose Harry Johnson for Ohio 
because we needed to be certain 
that every one of the several thou- 
sand small accounts in his section 
of that State would receive a care- 
ful, studied presentation of our 
products from a man who would 
be patient, tolerant, courteous and 
intelligent. 

At the end of five and a half 
months, Harry Johnson resigned. 
During that time, he had dropped 
from eleventh to the lowest place 
in his division. This time, it was 
possible for me to wire him to 
(Continued on page 121) 
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What do the eyes follow, 
the peach or the prune? 
If you know the answer 
to that, you know why 
Bundscho’s typography is 
such an attention getter. 


‘Bi 
J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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net paidd 


An increase of 81,00Qov 





statement to A. B.C. off Se 


N.Y. DAILY) 


Pen-and-camera reporting at'} its 
J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director, 55 Frankfort St., N. Y. | West 
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over the last publisher’s 


Sept. 30, 1925 (249,144) 


YMIRROR 


at’ } its best, for all the family 


-Y. } Western Office, 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Js. 


680 Factories 


There are 680 Branch factories of U. S. 
concerns in Canada. Most of these are 
the direct result of advertising in Cana- 
dian Daily Newspapers. Appropriations, 
perhaps small at first, increased demand to 
such an extent that a Canadian factory 
was erected. Many of these factories in ‘y 
addition to their Canadian business now 
participate in Canada’s export trade— 
which totaled $1,270,986,854 in 1925. 


Ee Paily Newspapers 
Baily DorgepePse 


Your agency will give you facts and figures 





















Pacific Market Ontario Market A 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper I 
Vancouver ....175,000 Province Toronto ...... 650,000 Globe i 
Victoria ...... 60,000 Colonist Toronto ...... 650,000 Telegram 
ve. Hamilton ..... 121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser 
Population Newspaper i ee 70,000 Free Press 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Free Press Kingston ..... 25,000 Whig 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record 
Edmonton .... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner Pi 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 
Calgary ....... 75,000 Herald 
re 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix &Star Populati us 
wi ..++ 20,000 Times & Herald opulation Newspaper 
Moose Jaw Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette 
iti Quebec ....... 117,500 Le Soleil 
Maritime Market yw 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 La Tribune 
Halifax ....... 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 
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stay on the job and I would mect 
him that week-end. 

So I shifted my plans and 
dropped off on my way to the 
Coast. On the train, I had a 
chance to study his work care- 
fully, order by order, report by 
report, letter by letter. While here 
and there I could see what my 
assistant had covered in his nota- 
tion on Harry Johnson—a marked 
ability to seli certain numbers and 
a marked inability to sell certain 
other items—I read between the 
lines of his orders, reports and 
letters something more. It was 
that Harry Johnson was really a 
salesman. For he was putting in- 
to Ohio towns items which had 
never been sold there before— 
items which required real selling 
because of the very fact that they 
were new to the dealers. 

From first-hand experience, I 
knew that these same Ohio deal- 
ers, particularly in a year when 
they were buying from hand to 
mouth, would only buy these 
items when they had been told 
where they were to sell them, to 
whom they were to sell them, and 
how they were to sell them. 

Contrasted with some of our 
more glowing members of the new 
junior group, you could multiply 
the dollar value of Harry John- 
son’s sales by two, and still have 
a safe method of computation. 


GOT DEALER’S CONFIDENCE 


It required only an hour’s con- 
versation with Harry Johnson for 
him to tell his story. It was that 
he was selling by winning the 
dealer’s confidence. That he had 
done this successfully was shown 
by the nature of his orders. That 
he had worked hard was shown 
by the number of his orders. He 
then, pointed out that he had re- 
signed, not because he could not 
sell, but because he could not sell 
enough to make himself a better- 
than-average salesman for us. 

He attributed this to the fact 
that it took so much of his time 
and strength to sell himself to the 
dealer, and to sell not only an item 
but the item which the dealer 
should have to increase the deal- 
er’s profits, that he had worn him- 
self out and taken so much of the 
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dealer’s time that he could not 
build up a big order. 
It was not difficult for me, with 


this background, to convince 
Harry Johnson that he had a real 
future with us. For it is obvious 
that he had a value which, while 
we were not capitalizing it fully, 
was a permanent value. Harry 
Johnson was selling himself and 
selling us, even though his sales of 
our products were lower than 
those of many other men. 

It is one thing, nowever, to in- 
duce a man to return to a job in 
person, and a far different thing 
to do the same thing by letter. 
Since it costs so much for trans- 
portation, and involves so much 
less time, I will explain how I 
have capitalized my experiences in 
holding new salesmen on the job 
by letter. 

First of all, of course, comes 
diagnosis. Rex Morton did not 
need to tell me in person that he 
was licked once and for all—with 
us. He could have written me his 
story, and, in fact, there was 
enough in his letter of resignation 
so that I knew that he was 
through. Similarly, any experi- 
enced sales manager comes to 
know that there are some cases 
which are at least on the border- 
line, and others which, if he could 
get the men in a heart-to-heart- 
across-the-table talk, he could hold 
on the job. 

Here are a few of the letters 
which have, at least, the merit of 
having done just that—held the 
resigning new salesman and made 
him a permanent addition to our 
sales force, instead of a defunct 
member of it. 

John Hall came with us in Janu- 
ary, 1922. He was one of thirty 
successful candidates out of a field 
which started with over 400 appli- 
cations. He survived the training 
process in which forty-eight en- 
tered. In his field position, he 
proved to be a man who worked 
without elaborate supervision. He 
was a year or two older than our 
average. He had sold, as a spe- 
cialty salesman for a_ breakfast 
food house, successfully for two 
years. 

It happened that one of our real 
sales problems in 1923 was Texas, 
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and our star Southwestern salesman 
was recuperating very slowly after 
a serious operation. His assistant 
was entrusted with the delicate 
task of getting sympathy orders, 
which, however, meant that much 
of the assistant’s trade would 
necessarily be called on by a new- 
comer. We could not easily spare 
a seasoned man. Because of his 
greater age, experience and inde- 
pendence, John Hall seemed to be 
the wise, as well as the logical, 
choice to meet this minor emer- 
gency. After three months he 
wrote in, making clear that his 
letter was a resignation, in case 
we were not satisfied with the type 
of results he was getting. He 
said frankly that he was not satis- 
fied. 

As a’matter of fact, we were 
far from satisfied, as his sales 
should have been at least double 
the volume he had turned in. But 
at the same time, while he was 
licked, as he admitted, from the 
standpoint of volume, he was not 
licked from the standpoint of will- 
ingness to continue, if we were 
willing. So I wrote him: 


Dear John: Your ability to think 
for yourself—to stand on your own 
two feet and fight your own battles— 
is the reason why I selected you for 
Texas. 

For while ordinarily in Texas you 
would have the co-operation of two 
mighty good men, this year you have 
had to fight your own battles. 

As a matter of fact, you have won 
every battle but the most important 
one of all. 

Now this important battle that you 
have lost is not the battle for sales 
volume. The fact that you have sold 
but half as much as we expected, and, 
to speak bluntly, as you should have 
and could have sold, is just the out- 
ward evidence of the inward battle that 
you have lost. 

Really I am wrong to call it a 
battle, because you haven’t fought. 
Since your letter came in, tendering 
your resignation, I have read every 
word that has passed between you and 
Arthur and Jack here in the office. 
Based on analyses by items made by 
your good friend, Frank Sayles, they 
have shown you exactly what you 
needed to do in order to increase your 
sales. They have pointed out the 
items that you have not been selling. 

hey have given you quality and 
quantity arguments covering each and 
every one of these items. They have 
shown you why you are not selling more 
of the $49.77 assortment. They have 


shown you that you were dead wrong 
in invariably making your play for 
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the $33.50 or the $75.75 assortments, 

The reason that you have lost out, 
John, is because you have been too 
darn independent—in thinking. 

Now I am not going to write into 
this letter the cure. For the real cure 
will come in your admitting, here and 
now, that if you are to make a suc- 
cess with us—a success such as your 
pals in Group III all have made— 
you have got to admit that we know 
more about our line and how yoy 
should sell it. than you do yourself. 

he first step is for you to admit 
that possibly we may be right, and 
that probably the results you have 
failed to obtain are an indication that 
we are right. If you will honestly and 
whole-heartedly do what we _ have 
asked you to do—use the dope that 
we have spent hours in preparing for 
you alone, and put the best of John 
Hall into the effort—you will never 
again mention resigning. 

Since we have not only spent good 
money in your training and in your 
salary and expenses in the field, but 
have gone away beyond that in robbing 
some other good junior of a wonder- 
ful chance in Texas, it is squarely up 
to you to put in the next month doing 
exactly as I suggest. 

And that is just this—read over 
every letter you have written us. Read 
and study every reply. Read every 
word and figure twice in itemized 
analyses that we have sent you—then 
honestly, fairly and squarely drive 
from your mind your objections to our 
suggestions, and try our suggestions. 

It is going to be a hard fight, be- 
cause it is always easier to lick the 
other fellow than yourself. 

But the best proof that I know that 
you will make the fight—and win it— 
is that I am not accepting your resigna- 
tion. 


In 1923, Oscar Perkins sent in 
his resignation. He was a new 
salesman with us, but an experi- 
enced salesman. He came with 
our company through a consolida- 
tion. He came from a company 
whose products were better than 
its sales methods. Its products 
were also better than the temper 
of its sales executives. 

His first interview with me was 
proof positive that he expected, as 
a matter of course, that his em- 
ployers would attempt to take the 
same advantages of him that his 
previous employers had taken. He 
listened to every word intently, 
and with suspicion. It took me 
two days to get him to believe that 
he was with a white man’s house. 
and for a week afterward I found 
that he was checking up on every- 
thing that we had told him. 

Then he _ seemed _ thoroughly 
sold and went on the road. 

Because he was unfamiliar with 
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lents, 
out, 
too 
int 
= 3 OUT OF EVERY 100 
suc- a 
ic Three out of every hundred fares collected 
you in the City of New York in the year ending 
iit June 30th, 1925, were 10 cent fares paid 
ave to the Fifth Avenue Coach Company. 
that 
and 
ove EARLY three billion nickel fares were 
= collected by all other transit lines. To 
ever get these nickels, the entire city—the Bronx, 
nia Staten Island, Brooklyn, Queens, etc.—was 
- served by trolley, subways, elevated and 
ing municipal buses. 
= To get the 68 million dimes collected by 
, the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, only the 
“| better residential and Fifth Avenue shop- 
me ping districts were served. There can be no 
hen doubt as to the better-than-average pur- 
chasing power of the “three fares” who used 
' the Fifth Avenue coaches for a clean, com- 
ee fortable, SEATED ride to the Fifth Avenue 
- I shopping district. 
- 6«C It is estimated that 500,000 different per- 

Z sons use the Fifth Avenue coaches each 
in | month. They are a selected class of New 
wo Yorkers and visitors from all over the 
th world. If 500,000 persons of the class who 
a- use the Fifth Avenue coaches were the only 
ly people living in one city, would you fail to 
“— advertise to them? Why not take advan- 
- tage of the opportunity offered by the 

t advertising space in the Fifth Avenue 
1s coaches to cultivate this unique con- 
as stituency ? 

1- 

. Agency Commission 13 Per cent Cash Discount 3 Per Cent 
“ Rate circulars will be sent upon request 

e 

it JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 
d ; Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 
- [The ten cent fare coaches in which no standing is allowed] 

y 425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Tel. 0260 Caledonia 
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our system and because we pulled 
a couple of bad bones in the 
handling of his funds, he resigned 
in a letter that left no doubt as to 
his belief in our bad faith. 

So I wrote him: 


Dear Mr. Perkins: You will find at- 
tached the confirmation copy of my 
telegram of yesterday—which meant 
just what it said. For while the easy 
way would be for me to accept your 
resignation and to pass along the word 
that you were too hot-headed to make 
the grade with us, that would be a 
half-truth, When it comes to that 
the only reason in the world why you 
are resigning is because of half-truths. 
It is half true that you have been 
severely handicapped by our failure to 
send your checks on time and to the 
right addresses. It is entirely true that 
this has happened three weeks in suc- 
cession, and it is entirely true that 
we are entirely at fault in each one 
of these cases. 

But it is entirely untrue that these 
three serious mistakes are intended as 
you have considered them—a deliberate 
attempt to tell you that we wanted you 
to resign. It is entirely untrue that 
these are representative of our ability 
to handle the salesman’s most impor- 
tant weapon—money for _ subsistence 
and transportation—correctly. 

It is a half-truth for me to say that 
you have yourself wholly to blame for 
this condition. It is entirely true that 
if you had followed your instructions 
as laid down, not only in the Manual 
but in my letter of June 3rd, we could 
not have failed to have sent the checks 
to the right addresses. 

But I blame myself, not ‘“‘halfly,” 
but wholly, for permitting the many 
things which have engaged my atten- 
tion from making certain that you not 
only understood our instructions and 
ways of handling things, but acted on 
our instructions. 

So let’s forget the past and let the 
dead mistakes bury the dead mistakes. 

You have a better job with us than 
you have ever had—to quote your own 
words when you left. ou can make 
that job a better job than it is now 
—and we certainly want to help you 
to do exactly that. For we are just 
human enough to regret most keenly 
the mistakes which have naturally up- 
set you. We are just human enough 
to want to make up for these by giv- 
ing you special coaching in our way 
of doing things and in enabling you 
to cash in fully on your new oppor- 
tunity. 

Coming right down to brass tacks, 
when you resigned you did so either 
because you believed that we were 
insincere in our statement that we 
wanted you with us, and were trying 
to jockey you into a resignation, or 
because you felt that if this was not 
the case we were such bunglers that 
you could not travel profitably for us. 

My letter and my wire should convince 
you that both guesses were wrong— 
and should show you exactly what to 
do in the future in case your remit- 
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tances failed to reach you on the dot, 

If our record of a century and a 
half means any one thing, it means 
that if you resign we shall at once 
engage someone else who will make 
good, and make a permanent and 
highly profitable connection in the very 
territory you were willing to leave. 

It is up to you to wire me, after 
you have read this letter as many 
times as you wish, whether it is to 
be you or pen: Doe” whv is going 
to make good with us and make good 
money for himself. 


This letter brought back a tele- 
gram of manly apology which 
withdrew his resignation. In a 
letter which followed, Perkins 
made clear that my diagnosis was 
correct. His subsequent sales 
record proves conclusively that 
both of us would have unneces- 
sarily suffered if he had left us. 

If I have learned one thing 
about letters to new salesmen who 
resign it is to meet every issue 
fairly and squarely; to tell the 
whole truth, no matter how bitter 
it may be to write it or to receive 
it. 

And, in conclusion, I have 
learned that it is a waste of a two- 
cent stamp to write to the man 
you feel confident has quit because 
he is a quitter. 


Changes in Staff of ““Women’s 
Wear” 


Miss Florence Chamberlain and Noble 

Yewell have joined the executive 
staff of Women’s Wear, New York. 
Miss Chamberlain was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the school division 
of Vogue, New York, and later held 
the same position with The Red Book 
Magazine, Chicago. Mr. Noble has 
been advertising manager of Current 
Opinion, New York. 

Bertram A. Mintz and Milton R. 
Rosenthal have been added to the sales 
staff. 

The type size page of Women’s Wear 
Maqazine has been enlarged to 8% 
inches by 11% inches. 


H. C. MacDonald Starts Own 


Service 
Harrison C. MacDonald, classified ad- 
vertisinge manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for the last five years, 
has resigned to start a classified adver- 
tising and promotion service business 
at Cleveland. 


Joins Calumet Press 
Ike Bell, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the House of Muscat, Gary, 
Ind., has been made manager of the 
advertising service denartment of the 
Calumet Press, Inc., of that city. 
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HERP’S a definiteness of char- 
acter behind THE TELEGRAM 
in its new dress that no ad- 
vertiser should ignore: 
TELEGRAM reader-features are built 
’round the practical, every-day in- 
terests of thousands of New York 
families. 


There’s a definiteness about 
TELEGRAM circulation that 
thoughtful advertisers are al- 
ways quick to VALUE: 

It’s a circulation among the buying 
families in one of the most thickly 
settled metropolitan areas—GREATER 
New York, where advertisers have 
the backing of established retail 


outlets. 
DEFINITE Advertising Values 


You Can Well Afford to CAPITALIZE—Now. 





Is The Telegram On YOUR 1926 List? 





The New Pork Telegram 


Publication Office, Telegram Square, New York City 
National Advertising Dept., DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd St., New York 


Western Representative, HARRY D. BEAN, 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nine Key Markets 
4 O1 Texas 


Wh peaumont 
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Ninety per cent of 
all Texas lives in the 7“. 4 
‘ e estimate 
eastern half of its wholesale business 
square mile area—the of the Nine Key 
territory served by the Cities for 1924 was 
: ‘a : t 
Nine Key Cities. $2,312,000,000 
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free...... absolutely free 


The rewards from Texas’ future are 
yours for the taking. 


Already the fifth market of the union 
it has entered a period of intense and 
rapid expansion. Colonization has 
gained an astounding momentum. In- 
dustry and agriculture, soundly pros- 
perous, are moving upward in their 
efficiency and their prosperity. 


Texas future has crystallized into 
realization. And with its great internal 
development have come rewards for 
you that are free... absolutely free. 


The growth of your Texas sales, once 
you are established as a factor in this 
market, will be like the “unearned in- 
crement” in land—an increase that will 
come to you without cost and without 
effort. 


Plant your seed today. 
You'll glean a rich harvest. 
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A roar of triumph out of 


Texas 


Texas newspapers are tell- 
ing of their gains. The wel- 
kin rings, and echo answers 
’rah for us. 

At this writing three 
broadsides have come to us 
at The Dallas News, from 
widely scattered points in 
our great state, each claim- 
ing first 1925 honors for its 
particular daddy. 

We wonder what the folks 
in the bright bourne which 
we vaguely term the “North 
’n East” think of our South- 
west, anyhow. 

We are making a virtue 
of our blessing. Why 
shouldn’t we gain? Texas 
has. been at the very fore- 

front of America’s brilliant 
pageant of prosperity for 
three years now. 

The Texas newspaper 
that did not make at least a 
five or six percent space- 
gain last year was unworthy 
of its opportunity. 


* * * * * 


Give The News a pat or 
two for its almost-a-million- 
line gain, will you—you who 
make a fetish of such things. 

And then forget it? 


_—-.- =- + & 

Speed the day when 
newspapers will be judged 
by the volume of business 
they reject. 


When lineage volume 
ceases to be a talking-point 
for advertising salesmen, 
the standards of advertising 
and publishing practice will 
move upwards. 

It is time advertisers 
asked their publishers what 
kind of company, and not 
how much company their 
messages will be required to 
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From 


the 
quality standpoint, as well 


advertising- 


as the newspaper-quality 
standpoint, The Dallas News 
is Texas’ master-medium. 

It carries more advertis- 
ing of high-class things than 
other papers do, for two rea- 
sons: 

First, because it reaches 
more people who want, and 
can buy, high-class things. 

And second, because its 
policy keeps its columns safe 
for high-class advertising ; 
safe from the sort of stuff 
that lessens readers’ faith. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Dallas Morning News 
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What Not to Do in Rumania and 
Poland 


Together with Some of the Things Which Exporters Should Be Doing 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


LTHOUGH American export- 

ers have greatly improved 
their merchandising methods in 
selling goods in Eastern and Cen. 
tral Europe, many are still losing 
money and sales by methods that 
can be easily improved. Their 
credit losses have been materially 
lessened in recent years, and their 
losses due to faulty packing have 
been reduced. They have learned 
to select their agents with more 
profitable discrimination, and their 
business has improved accordingly. 
But many are still losing money 
because they do not take the 
trouble to inform themselves re- 
garding a few essential market 
facts. 

In discussing this subject the 
other day, Louis E. Van Norman, 
commercial attaché of the United 
States Legation at Bucharest, said 
that if all American exporters 
would investigate the possibilities 
of their Eastern and Central Eu- 
ropean markets before, instead of 
after, selling campaigns, they 
would save money and increase 
their sales. He added that too 
many American manufacturers 
judge the European markets on 
the same basis that they view their 
American territories, and that for 
this reason the percentage of mer- 
chandising failures is higher than 
it should be. 

Mr. Van Norman recently re- 
turned to Washington on leave, 
after having been on duty for four 
years. He has represented the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce in both Rumania and Po- 
land, and has traveled extensively 
through practically all the Euro- 
pean countries. 

“In entering the European ex- 
port field,’ he continued, “the 
American manufacturer frequently 
forgets that his selling effort can- 
not be uniform, if it is to be suc- 
cessful in all countries, since the 
standards of living, customs, habits 
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and other factors which govern 
sales, differ radically. Yet, many 
manufacturers who have made a 
success in England or the British 
Isles, have come into Rumania or 
Poland, or one of the other coun- 
tries of Central or Eastern Eu- 
rope, and have been very much 
astonished because the methods 
which were successful in England 
failed in the other countries. 

“As an example, not long ago 
an American manufacturer of a 
household electrical appliance 
which is popular in the United 
States and England, came to Ru- 
mania and started a whirlwind 
campaign of merchandising. He 
called at our office one day and 
told us that he had already spent 
several thousand dollars in sizing 
up the country’s possibilities for 
his specialty, and was looking for- 
ward to a very profitable cam- 
paign. 

HE DIDN’T KNOW THE COUNTRY 


“Unfortunately, however, he had 
made the mistake of basing all of 
his estimates on the total popula- 
tion of the country, which is ap- 
proximately 17,500,000. Evidently 
he looked upon Rumania as he 
would a group of States in this 
country. It was merely a terri- 
tory, in his mind, consisting of 
17,500,000 people, a certain per- 
centage of whom were prospects 
for his specialty. 

“Undoubtedly, if he had been 
considering a territory in this 
country, he would have subtracted 
the poorer population from his 
total, and also would have elim- 
inated a percentage to include peo- 
ple living in rural districts where 
electricity was not available. In 
sizing up his Rumanian markets, 
he did take into consideration the 
lack of electric service, but his 
estimates were mere guesses, and 
they did not include a very im- 
portant characteristic of the pop- 
ulation.” 

The truth is that 14,000,000 of 
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the population of Rumania are il- 
literate peasants. They are decent, 
good-natured people who own 
small farms, and are immune from 
Bolshevism. They know absolutely 
nothing of the comforts and con- 
veniences of living, as our people 
know them. They are perfectly 
content with the simplest necessi- 
ties of life and ask nothing more 
than to be clothed and to have 
enough to eat. 

“This does not mean,” Mr. 
Van Norman continued, “that 
the peasant classes are _ not 
excellent prospects for many of 
our staple products. Our manufac- 
turers still have many opportuni- 
ties to sell fabrics, farm imple- 
ments, and many necessities to the 
majorities; but it will require 
many years of development and 
patient educational campaigns to 
educate the masses of Europe to 
an appreciation of American stand- 
ards of living.” 

Another incident that Mr. Van 
Norman mentioned which empha- 
sized the importance of his con- 
tention, was the experience of an 
American furniture manufacturer 
who went to some trouble to de- 
termine the possibilities for sales, 
so far as population was con- 
cerned, but did not consider com- 
petition. He prepared quite an 
elaborate campaign, at considerable 
expense, only to find that it was 
practically impossible to sell any 
of his product in the Rumanian 
market. 

His failure was due to the fact 
that one of the main supports of 
the country is its lumber industry. 
Many small factories construct 
beautiful furniture that answers 
every requirement of the people. 
This furniture is made by hand 
with skilled, cheap labor, and is 
much cheaper than American fur- 
niture. Besides, there is a heavy 
duty on furniture imports. If 
the American manufacturer had 
taken the trouble to secure infor- 
mation on these points before, in- 
stead of after, he made his effort 
to sell the market, he would have 
saved considerable time and 
trouble. 

But even when American manu- 
facturers conform to customs and 
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laws, they sometimes make mis- 
takes in their advertising that are 
costly in both money and sales 
and for the same reason. In dis. 
cussing this phase of the subject, 
Mr. Van Norman remarked that 
in England our advertising meth- 
ods are admired and_ frequently 
imitated. Because of this, he 
thought, many American firms ac- 
cept for all of Europe the opin- 
ions and reactions of the English 
public. 


HIGH PRESSURE IS TABOO 


“In Rumania and Poland,” he 
said, “and I believe the same holds 
for all of Central and Eastern 
Europe, the vast majority of the 
people are prejudiced against the 
whirlwind or high-pressure meth- 
eds of advertising, and our cus- 
tomary urge to buy excites their 
suspicion. Advertising, to be effec- 
tive in these countries, must be 
subtle and suggestive. The idea is 
deep rooted in the minds of the 
people of Rumania, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia that if a prod- 
uct is good it will sell without 
undue merchandising pressure. 
This does not mean that adver- 
tising is undesirable in these coun- 
tries. But the experience of Amer- 
ican manufacturers who are 
profitably selling their goods in 
Eastern Europe proves, I think, 
that advertising should be con- 
ducted on a basis entirely different 
from in the United States, and 
that its influence, while effective, 
is of slow and steady growth. The 
people are difficult to convince ; but 
when once they have accepted a 
conviction, they do not change 
very quickly. 

“An advertising effort that 
stands out as one of the successes 
in recent months in Rumania is 
typical, I think, of the general 
method that should be pursued. 
This is in the form of statements 
in the best newspapers of the 
country and is published by a large 
American automobile financing 
concern. The proposition is not 
easy to sell because it is rather 
radical, so far as the Rumanians 
are concerned; but it takes into 
consideration the class appealed 
to, the characteristics of the peo- 
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Utility 
Development 


From a single generating 
station to a system serving 
170 communities in 25 
years. 


The growth of the Central 
Hudson System of Gas & 
Electric Companies has 
been a source of pride and 
inspiration to every resi- 








dent of 
THE \ 


MID-HUDSON REGION | 


A 300,000 community. The drawing 
graphically illustrates the wide expanse 
of country depending on the organization 
of its gas and electricity. The success 
has been due not entirely to the genius 
directing the company, but also from the 
fact that the ownership rests entirely 
with the residents of the region. Just so 
it is with all community problems. 


THE MID-HUDSON REGION is a pleasant 
place to live and a wonderful poet to trade. 





‘Buy them as a Unit. 


Ingraham-Vowers 


gral af 








\ 19 So. La Salle St. 


CITIES 
POUGHKEEPSIE STAR ’ 
NEWBURGH NEWS 
KINGSTON FREEMAN 


(> New Yorn. 


Sell every individual. 








350 Madison Ave. f 
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ple, and all of the legal and 
national conditions surrounding 
time-payment selling of automo- 
biles. 

“The copy is exceedingly con- 
servative and probably would at- 
tract very little attention in the 
United States. But it is creating 
discussion throughout Rumania be- 
cause its appeals are made from 
the Rumanian, and not the Amer- 
ican, viewpoint. It sets forth that 
the company realizes that a great 
many of the people of Rumania 
are worthy of credit in purchasing 
an automobile, and explains that 
they may have possession of a 
car if their standing is such as 
to warrant the concession. 

“In this way, the impression is 
being created that Americans do 
not always demand cash at the 
instant of sale. Such an impres- 
sion will go beyond the creation of 
sales for automobiles, I am sure, 
and will do much good in over- 
coming prejudice and inducing 
other American manufacturers to 
adopt more lenient credit methods. 
In their advertising, as well as in 
all other merchandising methods, 
American exporters should realize 
that their prospects in Eastern 
and Central Europe are timid and 
incredulous. They have been im- 
posed upon, and the methods of 
many foreign manufacturers are 
still used to take advantage of the 
buyer whenever possible. For this 
reason, the average good prospect 
wants to know the actual details of 
the product advertised, and prob- 
ably in no other countries of the 
world are demonstrations of the 
goods so necessary to successful 
selling. 

“Sales are the best possible in- 
stigators of sales. Demonstrations, 
especially in the mechanical field, 
are usually productive of good re- 
sults. The people believe in the 
integrity of American business 
men; they are convinced of the 
general high quality of our manu- 
factured products and they be- 
lieve that our business methods are 
sound.” 

American manufacturers are 
frequently urged to take a trip to 
every foreign country which they 
intend to add to their export terri- 
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tory. Mr. Van Norman also aq- 
vises this, but he said that it js 
most important for such a many- 
facturer to study carefully all the 
facts concerning the proposed 
territory which is available jp 
America before he takes the trip. 

“Frequently,” he added, “manuy- 
facturers come into our office with 
plans for elaborate advertising 
campaigns that are highly imprac- 
tical. The advertiser should re- 
member that all domestic advertis- 
ing methods are primitive and are 
developing slowly, and that his ad- 
vertising effort will only create 
suspicion if it contrasts in too 
startling a manner with established 
conceptions. 

“The opportunities are many and 
varied in Rumania; but they can 
only be taken advantage of by 
conforming to the national stand- 
ards. Before the war, Rumania ex- 
ported 60 per cent of its grain, one 
of its three principal raw prod- 
ucts. There is still very little 
manufacturing, and it is up to the 
American manufacturer to find the 
formula that will place his goods 
before the people, after he de- 
termines that his goods are mar- 
ketable in the country. I believe 
the state of mind that I have tried 
to depict is very much the same 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

“Tf American manufacturers 
first establish the fact that the 
goods are salable in any of the 
countries I have mentioned, I 
think that their success will be 
assured if they will next determine 
accurately the percentage of the 
population which can use _ their 
goods and then carefully study all 
of the conditions which will gov- 
ern their merchandising methods 
in reaching their prospective cus- 
tomers. This will require radically 
different methods than those gen- 


erally accepted in the United | 


States, Customs, laws, competition, 
all must be considered, but more 
important still is the great under- 
lying factor of population, and, as 
a usual thing, the percentage of 
population in an Eastern or Cen- 
tral European country that can be 
successfully appealed to is very 
much smaller than in the United 
States or England.” 
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IS YOUR 


PRODUCT HERE 
? 


e 


The figures below show what the Banks 
purchase yearly 
(From information supplied by leading Banks) 
Typewriters .. . 20,000 
Adding Machines. . 10,000 
Filing Cabinets . . 14,000 
Desks ... . + + 10,000 
Blank Books .. . 90,000 
Blank Cards. . 125,000,000 
Envelopes . . 700,000,000 
Letterheads. . 175,000,000 
Metal Transfer Cases . 80,000 


Statistics on your product } 
if you will tell us what it is 


21,716 Banks subscribe for from 1 to 40 copies of the 
American Bankers Association Journal. The Journal 
reaches these 21,716 Banks at a cost of less than 1¢ 
per Bank. The Journal is read by from 2 to 12 of the 
highest officers in each Bank. 


~ 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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(OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 





family appeal magazine de- 

livered to the homes of more 
than three-quarters of a million 
(757,443 A. B. C. Audit) members of 
the Knights of Columbus and read 
by over two and one-half million 
people in their immediate families. 


The returns from a questionnaire 
sent to COLUMBIA subscribers show 
that every copy of COLUMBIA has 
3.6 readers, grouped thus :— 


Men 1,211,908 
Women 1,060,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 


Total 2,766,644 


The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from 
their own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 





Eastern Office: Western Office: 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A.B.C. 
220,000 
210,000 
200,000 
190,000 
180,000 


170,000 





160,000 
150,000 
140,000 


130,000 


410,000 
100,000 


90,000 


Judge is going ahead 


Net sale has more than doubled under 
management of present owners. Everything 
indicates an even greater growth in 1926-27 | 





These new rates will apply to all advertising not covered by a formal 
order before March 9th, the closing date for the issue of March 27th 








Line $ 2] Page $ 750 
Column 250 | Inside Covers 1,000 
Double Column 500 | Back Cover 1,500 
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E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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Lead the Eye into the Copy— 
Not A 


way 


Poor Composition Arrangements Coax Vision into the Adjacent Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE psychologists insist that 
T there most decidedly is such 
a thing as directing one’s vision, 
and that an otherwise perfect com- 
position may be sadly handicapped 
by virtue of some pictorial device 
which is powerful enough to guide 
the eye out into competing reading 
matter. These defects may not be 
apparent when the advertisement 
is considered, independent of what 
may surround it. It is the juxta- 
position of other advertising that 
brings out the truth. That is why 
shrewd advertisers invariably paste 
up an engraver’s proof or a rough, 
actual-size sketch in a copy of the 
publication in which it is to ap- 
pear before it is definitely released. 

The unexpected is so apt to hap- 
pen. Thus, in a half-page display, 
the artist had drawn a speeding 
arrow behind the product, in swift 
flight across a solid black back- 
ground. It was a mere decorative 
touch to enliven the composition, 
but that arrow, when the adver- 
tisement was run, guided the eye 
with uncanny certainty to the ad- 
joining display. The pointing ar- 
row was absolutely irresistible. 
Try as you might to escape its 
influence, that brilliant, moving 
arrow said to vision: “See what 
is taking place next door.” And 
the eye obeyed. 

Counter-irritants have always 
been a problem for the builder of 
the advertisement, regardless of its 
size or character. There is no 
myth connected with the idea that 
some one small element in a com- 
position will make it excessively 
difficult for the reader to concen- 
trate. 

An illustration of large propor- 
tions appeared in a periodical, the 
central figure of which was a 
thoughtful, earnest man, hand on 
chin, looking out into space. That 
described it exactly; he was look- 
ing out of the advertisement into 





the two quarter pages on the oppo- 
site page, across the gutter, and so 
wonderful was the expression of 
this face, so charged was it with 
meaning, that the eye of the reader 
was led in that direction. 

Whistler, the famous painter, 
when exhibiting a picture for the 
benefit of friends, always insisted 
upon clearing the entire end of 
his studio. Bare walls were on 
every side. Only the canvas was 
within the range of vision. 

It is told of him that one day, 
a portrait having been completed, 
five visitors were calling and one 
of them left a gold-headed cane 
leaning against the wall, a few 
inches from the canvas. Beside 
himself with impatience, the artist 
snatched the cane away. The cane 
was a deterrent, an interruption. 

For just such reasons as this, 
all pointing devices in illustrations 
must be watched. Arrows, desig- 
nating lines, pointing hands, and 
the like, are all very well, pro- 
vided they do not lead the eye out 
of the confines of the advertise- 
ment itself. When they point, they 
must point in; they must do every- 
thing possible to hold the reader’s 
attention within the four walls of 
this one message. 

Unlooked for and entirely un- 
expected kinks may appear in an 
advertisement to bring about this 
undesirable effect, as when a chart, 
with a line mounting steadily up- 
ward, to the top of the layout, 
drags vision along with it re- 
lentlessly. 

Seated in a street car, recently, 
the writer noted with considerable 
interest and amusement, that the 
majority of the people on the seat 
facing a certain combination of 
car cards, looked at one and then 
instantly, their eyes turned to the 
adjoining card and remained there. 
The first card had defeated its 
own purpose. Inadvertently, it 
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acted as a ballyhoo for the card 
next to it, and all because of a 
very large, life-size arm of a wo- 
man, pointing to the right. 

In another instance of this kind, 
the main illustrative feature of a 
card was a shooting star, glitter- 
ing bright at one end, and with a 
trail of fire in its wake. But there 
was so much action to the device, 
that, against the Prussian blue 
background, it was the best possi- 
ble “pointer” for the card immedi- 
ately beside it. The eye is strange- 
ly responsive under these conditions 
and it is no mere fine point of art 
psychology to emphasize the im- 
portance of the subject. These 
things actually occur; they consti- 
tute a scientific law, firmly en- 
trenched. 

That is why advertisers must 
continually remain on guard when 
compositions containing objects in 
motion are featured. Action should 
lead into the advertisement, not out 
of it. A speeding automobile is 
an example. If the car runs from 
left to right, and is speeding, the 
tendency is for the reader to fol- 
low it visually. Face the car three- 
quarters about and permit it to run 
downward into the body of the 
display, and no such optical draw- 
back takes place. A little matter? 
Not at all. The advertiser has a 
perfect right to expect the reader’s 
attention to be zealously guarded 
all the while. He must not be 
tempted into looking elsewhere. 

In a very attractively painted 
composition showing a night scene 
along a country road, a blaze of 
light from the two headlights. of 
the car cut paths against the back- 
ground and headed unerringly for 
the display on the opposite page. 
If the other advertiser had delib- 
erately designed this page for his 
own display benefit, the conditions 
could not have been more in his 
favor. 

On the other hand, an advertis- 
ing illustration for a similar prod- 
uct, in which the car faced the 
reader, with the paths of light 
flooding into his face, as it were, 
held interest where it belonged and 
provided an admirable white mor- 
tise for the text. 

It frequently occurs that an ani- 
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mated figure, in an otherwise per- 
fect composition, works against 
the best interests of the layout as 
a whole by directing vision into 
other quarters and accomplishing 
it along shrewd scientific lines, 

Fond parents watch a_ baby 
crawling along the floor and the 
child, on hands and knees, has 
reached the outer confines of a 
half-page, vertical. Adjoining is a 
room scene, for linoleum. That 
baby will, in a moment, it would 
seem, crawl out of its own adver- 
tisement into the other one and 
upon the very linoleum which its 
sponsor desires to bring into the 
limelight of popular attention. Be- 
neath the child is a diagrammatic 
illustration of great importance but 
the reader will find some trouble 
in concentrating upon it, due to the 
unusual action and interest in the 
crawling figure of the baby. 

Surely, if advertisers do their 
best to devise “eye-catchers” and 
directing devices for emphasizing 
some one part of their displays, it 
must be equally true that, by mis- 
chance, the same directing meas- 
ures, visually, in one advertisement 
may well lead the eye over to a 
competitor’s pet project. If it 
works in one instance, it will just 
as surely work in another. 

Sometimes, exceedingly funny 
coincidences take place, almost as 
if they had been planned in ad- 
vance. We recall seeing two half 
pages, side by side, one for grass 
seed, the other for garden hose. 
Their illustrations, in halftone, 
from photographs, occupied top 
positions, 

The scene to the left was with- 
out figures and illustrated an at- 
tractive stretch of home lawn. 

The dominant note in the picture 
to the right was a suburbanite, in 
his shirt sleeves, sprinkling a lawn. 
But the nozzle of the hose was 
pointed to the left, and water, 
gushing from it, splashed right 
out to the margins of the adver- 
tisement. As there was very little 
space between the two, the man 
seemed to. be watering the lawn 
opposite. There was no other pos- 
sible way to interpret this acci- 
dental tie-up. And, as there was 
considerable action in the figure 
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In the Midst of a Great 
University Community 


In an advertisement printed in Printers’ 
Ink, February 4, extolling the merits of the 
University Community as a potential and 
responsive market, it was stated that the 
“Ithaca Journal-News is the only news- 
paper published in Ithaca.” The phrase 
should have read that “The Ithaca Journal- 
News is the only evening newspaper pub- 
lished in Ithaca,” and was so intended. 


The Cornell Sun, a student paper, is pub- 
lished mornings in Ithaca during the college 
year and this advertisement is printed to 
correct an inadvertent omission that might 
be misconstrued by our morning con- 
temporary. 


The Cornell Sun, the morning newspaper, 
serves the University. The Journal-News, 
having an exclusive evening field, serves 
the University, Ithaca and Tompkins , 
County—gives complete coverage. 


THE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 














Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
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and in the spouting water, the odds 
were in favor of the lawn-seed ad- 
vertisement. That was where the 
eye hastened at once. 

And in an outdoor periodical 
we find two facing pages, occu- 
pied by two separate advertisers, 
one a manufacturer of shotguns, 
the other a builder of tents for 
camping. And here, also, the 
illustrations, as is generally the 
case, appear at the tops of the 
spaces. 

The full figure of a duck hunter 
is shown to the right, gun raised, 
as he blazes away at imaginary 
marks. This is a full side view, 
by the way. There is typography 
beneath. But that hunter is shoot- 
ing “out of the advertisement.” 
What happens? A group of camp- 
ers, gathered about the tent, will 
receive the charge of shot. The 
gun is pointed directly at them 
and the effect is far from what 
both advertisers might have ex- 
pected. It turns the two facing 
pages into something which may 
be either a tragedy or a comedy, 
according to the mood of the 
reader at the moment. 

These instances are continually 
cropping up, which suggests that 
the advertiser must, of necessity, 
protect himself, in advance, by so 
governing his composition that 
action faces in, rather than out. 
Otherwise, he is always likely to 
run into trouble. He is not in a 
position to know what type of 
display will be placed alongside of 
his own. And the final results may 
either make his own advertisement 
appear ridiculous, or, what is 
equally undesirable, he may un- 
consciously direct the reader’s at- 
tention away from his own space, 
into the advertisement next door. 





Wrigley Reports Increased 
Sales 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, chewing gums, reports net 
profits of $9,146,930 for 1925. This is 
an increase of $607,616 over 1924. 
Philip K. Wrigley, president, stated 


that 1925 sales were greater than those 
of the previous year and that foreign 
sales in particular were much larger. 
A factory at Frankfort, Germany, has 
been established and one at London 
will be put in operation this year. 
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A Clearing House for 
Sales Promotion Ideas 





CoMMERCIAL Truck Co, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Would appreciate your advising jf 
ou know of an Association of Sales 
romotion Managers. was just won. 
dering if there is a clearing house for 
executives along this line for exchang. 
ing ideas, etc. It occurred to me that 
possibly you would be in touch with 
the different organizations and could 
advise along this line. 
CommerctaL Truck Co, 
E. WARrRINER, 
Manager, Sales Promotion, 


N2 separate and formal organi- 
zation of sales promotion 
managers is known to us. But 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, exists for the purpose of 
drawing together all factors in 
business administration and _pro- 
viding for an exchange of ideas. 
The Sales Executive Division of 
this association has for its 1926 
program the study of all methods 
of marketing goods, including the 
development of sales promotion. 
A letter to the secretary of the 
association will doubtless obtain 
full information regarding its 
work.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Campaign Planned on Boston 
Gears 


The Boston Gear Works Sales Com- 
pany, Norfolk Downs, Mass., is plan- 
ning an advertising campaign for 1926. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. The company recently put upon 
the market a line of standardized speed 
reducers, which will be marketed 
through its twenty-two service stations, 
located in various cities. 


G. L. Caswell to Leave Iowa 
Press Association 


G. L. Caswell, who has been execu- 
tive secretary of the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation for eleven years, will resign 
next May, when the annual meeting 
of the association will be held. 


E. M. Allen with Minne- 


apolis Agency 
Edgar M. Allen has joined the staff 
of the Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minne- 
apolis, as an account executive. He has 
been with the Craddick Service, also 
of Minneapolis, for the last three years. 
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CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER 


HOSE whoread The Financial 

World do so because their 
personal income is sufficiently 
high to make them interested in 
reading a publication dealing in 
advice and information for their 
personal investment and business 
guidance, 


It naturally follows that this class 
presents a field of enormous buy- 
ing power. Men who read The 
Financial World buy fine pleasure 
cars or influence the buying of a 
fleet of motor trucks. They okay 
the purchase of office or labor 
saving devices. In the Public 
Utility field alone, for instance, 
The Financial World reaches 
executives of nearly every im- 
portant corporation—a field of 
enormous sales possibilities. 


Aquality group worth cultivating. 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 








4 CompleteInvestment Service for Ten Dollars” 
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Morning Newspapers 


have peculiar strengt 


with WOMEN 
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YSelling Influence 


“v'he Home Each Day 


OMAN is the chief target of all retail sell- 


by women. 


What advertising contact seems assured of great- 
est and most favorable woman-acceptance ? 


cause more than 


0) ing effort— be 85% of 
this country’s retail buying is influenced 


7/0 o 


That newspaper presented bright and early in 
her day, and ready at her elbow during the day- 
light hours when buying impulse is transformed 
into buying action. 


Morning newspapers offer tremendous opportu- 
nities for reaching the minds of women in every 
market — and reaching them at a small unit cost. 





(ultivate the Morning Market ofAmerica in 1926 


CALIFORNIA 
Eureka Humboidt Times 
Hanterd Journal 
Riverside Enterprise 
COLORADO 
Pueblo Chreftan 
CONNECTICUT 
Warttord Courant 
New Haven Journal-Courier 


f 
Serine Beach Journal 


2 
land Star-Telegram 
Merald 





Sentine! 








Palm News 

St Petersburg News 
Tom, 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 
Augusta Chronicie 
Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 


MAWALL 
Honelulu Advertiser 
1LLINOIS 
Carro Bul 





oe id and Examiner 
+ Transcript 
Rechtore. Moraine Star 








a ANA 
Evansville coors 
Fort Wayne Jeorna. Gazette 





iter 
Vincennes Commercial 


1OWA 
Waterlee Tribune 


KANSAS 
Wichita Daity Eagle 
KENTUCKY 
Loursvitie Courier-Journal 
Paducah News- Democrat 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport Times 
mississipPl 
Natchez Democrat 
Jackson Clarion. Ledger 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore American 
Cumberiand News 





NEW JERSEY 
Newark cater 
Paterson 
Union City. Nudven Dispateh 


NEW YORK 
Buflaic Courier 
Clens Fails Post Star 


Poughkeepsie Eegio-N 


Syracuse Pest Standard 
Utica Press 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 


onto 
Sioa Seay vel 





y & i. 
Sorineacta Sue 
KLAHOMA 


Ardmore Press 
Tulsa Worle 


Rechester —- a ‘Chronicle 
. 





OREGON 
Baker Democrat 


PENNSYLVANIA 


lepublican 
Williamspert Gazette & Bulletin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston News and Courier 


hin ea 
Koorvitie Jour 
Memphis dommerciot Apoes! 
TEXAS 


Corpus Christ: Catier 


wichita Falls fecere News 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond Times-Oispatcl: 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Revevite 
ane Spokesman-Review 
Walla Walla Union 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg Exponent 
Charteston Gazette 
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Your Grandchildren 
Will Know Better 


HEN the National Retail Hardware 

\ N Association launched its campaign to 

correct misuse of the term “ profit,” 
some advisors said: “Go to the root, teach the 
school children what profit is.” 

You know how faulty school texts have been 
in teaching business principles. Need for im- 
provement in this respect had often been 
discussed—and nothing done about it. 

So, the National Retail Hardware Association 
undertook to analyze, and correct, all erroneous 
business examples in common schoolarithmetics. 

It was a tremendous job, involving careful 
study of one hundred and ten arithmetics. More 
than 4,500 examples were revised. Definitions 
understood by business men, but heretofore 
foreign to school work, were added. New 
examples were prepared. 

A separate analysis of each arithmetic, with 
the suggested changes, was submitted to the 
respective publishers. Two have already issued 
new texts conforming to the suggestions. Other 
prominent publishers have signified their inten- 
tion of so doing. 

This accomplishment will benefit scholars and 
business men of all classes. It was an expensive 
thing to do, but one well worth doing. 


National Retail Hardware Association 


INDIANAPOLIS 











upon request. MEMBER A.B.C. 


Hardware the official publication of this 


“ association, made this work 
tailer possible. Accomplishments of 

this constructive type are responsible for the keen 
reader-interest the magazine enjoys from its more than 
22,000 paid subscribers. A reprint, “First Fruits,” telling 
more about this revision of school texts is available 
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What Advertisers 


That Hardy Perennial—Dealer- 
Help Wastage 


Are Doing to Make Dealer-Help Distribution More 


Economical and More Productive 


By Ruth Leigh 


AN executive of a Pennsylvania 
department store had been re- 
marking about tremendous wastes 
in the distribution of dealer helps. 
He was asked for specific instances 
and these are the ones he quoted. 

Instance No. 1. A recent ship- 
ment of suit cases valued at $100 
contained six beautifully-printed 
illustrated catalogues of eighty- 
eight pages each and six supple- 
ments of twelve pages each. One 
catalogue was all that was neces- 
sary; the five additional copies 
were a complete waste. 

Instance No. 2. An order was 
sent in for four garments of a 
make which the store did not 
stock, The retail value was $1.25 
each. When these garments were 
received an elaborate array of ad- 
vertising helps accompanied them, 
but in a separate shipment. These 
advertising helps would have been 
suficient to make up an _ entire 
large window and probably cost 
the manufacturer more than the 
entire shipment was valued at. 

Instance No. A beautiful 
enameled counter sign was sent 
with each shipment of an order 
that had been repeated until four 
of these counter signs were sent. 
There was no possible place for 
more than one. 

Instance No. 4. Another house 
persisted in sending, with nearly 
every shipment, an entire envelope 
of elaborate window cards in high 


colors, splendid printing and on 
good cardboard. One set was 
sufficient. 


“It would certainly cost less to 
establish a check on duplicate 
shipments of expensive selling 
helps than to send them out lav- 
ishly and without any regard to 
whether they will ever be used,” 
remarked the official of this Penn- 
sylvania department store. “We 


are interested in this subject be- 
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cause the cost of this wasted mate- 
rial is always included in the over- 
head of manufacture which we 
eventually pay for in the whole- 
sale cost of goods.” 

There you have the retailer’s 
side. On the other hand, national 
advertisers indicate that they are 
making every effort to avoid waste 
and duplication. 

H. B. Snader, assistant sales 
manager of The Vanity Fair Silk 
Mills gives this experience: “Too 
much criticism is heaped upon 
manufacturers who send out ad- 
vertising material indiscriminately. 
It has been my good fortune to 
look into the basements of two 
different stores and see the cart 
loads of advertising material which 
were ready to be sent out to the 
waste paper dealer. This exhibi- 
tion of disastrous waste has tem- 
pered our judgment to such an 
extent that we no longer send ad- 
vertising material out indiscrim- 
inately. We now give the same 
measure of thought to the dis- 
tribution of our advertising mate- 
rial as we do to entering the 
original order for merchandise.” 


CHECK UP ON SALESMEN 

The Vanity Fair Silk Mills pro- 
vide, on the back of the order 
forms used by their salesmen, a 
printed form headed: “Advertising 
Material Wanted to Be Shipped 
with Order.” ‘Underneath is listed 
various items to be checked: Metal 
signs; counter cards; hosiery 
counter cards; newspaper electros 
(single or double column) news- 
paper mats, lantern slides, en- 
velope enclosures, and so on. Un- 
derneath this form is another 
which the salesman uses to give 
the names of salesgirls in the store 
to whom the company’s educational 
material should be sent. 

“The tendency of a salesman,” 
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remarks Mr. Snader, “is to order 
a lot of advertising material which 
is entirely irrelevant to products 
which have been purchased. It has 
been said time and again that if 
people put up a lot of advertising 
material, they will sell a lot of 
goods, but I don’t agree. We think 
it is a very bad thing to send ad- 
vertising material ahead of the 
merchandise itself. For that rea- 
son, we see that when the mer- 
chandise goes out the advertising 
material goes right with the 
goods.” 

The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, in 
distributing advertising material to 
the dealer, determines the quan- 
tity by the amount of the individ- 
ual order. In making up its mind 
as to what to ship to a concern, 
judgment is tempered by what has 
been sent to them before. A young 
man in the advertising section 
keeps accurate records of what 
advertising material has been sent 
to various accounts, and when 
more material is requested, this 
young man looks up to see what 
has already been sent. In this way, 
a check is kept to prevent waste 
of advertising material. 

G. H. Miller, sales manager of 
the E. M. Trimble Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., maker 
of Kiddie-Koops, is rather opti- 
mistic regarding waste in the ad- 
vertising material that is sent to 
dealers. 

“We do not furnish advertising 
material to the retailer,” explains 
Mr. Miller, “except upon his defi- 
nite request or the definite request 
of one of our salesmen. Even then, 
we are very careful, particularly 
about the quantity of cir- 
culars sent. We often have re- 
quests for several thousand Kid- 
die-Koop circulars and it is quite 
evident that when such quantities 
as that are asked for that a gen- 
eral mailing of some sort is to be 
made. Possibly they are to be 
sent out with statements at the 
end of the month. Such distribu- 
tion of our printed matter does 
not pay. 

“We are very careful to ex- 
plain exactly how Kiddie-Koop 
and Bathinette circulars should be 
used to get the best results, and 
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we firmly decline to furnish them 
for any other purpose except to 
be handed out to actual prospects 
in the store or to be mailed to 
those who quite definitely are pros- 
pects. In spite of our care jp 
these matters, we feel sure that a 
great deal of our advertising mat. 
ter is wasted.” 


MAKE DEALERS PAY 


The solution of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company is to have the re. 
tailer pay for a large part of the 
total cost of the dealer helps he 
receives. This, the Westinghouse 
company believes, is the correct 
answer to the question of how to 
avoid waste. 

“We believe that regardless of 
the method of distribution,” says 
Edwin L. Andrews, manager of 
the sales promotion section, “every 
time the dealer receives any free 
advertising material from the 
manufacturer, he is receiving, in 
effect, a receipted bill for adver- 
tising material for which he also 
receives a discount margin to 
cover. The manufacturer is in the 
position of giving the dealer a 
discount to cover all costs of local 
selling, which certainly include 
advertising, and then incurring for 
the dealer a part of the expense 
which that discount is supposed to 
cover.” 

Westinghouse gives nothing to 
the dealer that he does not ask for. 
The company endeavors to get the 
advertising material into the hands 
of dealers who really will use it, 
by tying up the advertising assis- 
tance with the business of selling 
goods. The salesman acts as 
judge. 

It is pointed out that the sales- 
man’s judgment is not always 
good in the majority of cases, be- 
cause it is influenced by persona! 
considerations, by the difficulty of 
obtaining orders, and all the other 
trials and tribulations of selling. 
The Westinghouse method of put- 
ting a check upon this judgment 
is to locate at its main sales of- 
fices (fifteen in number) an expe- 
rienced advertising man, who the 
company makes responsible for the 
proper use of the dealer helps in 
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“Silas Brown’s Barn Burned 
Down Last Monday Night” 


This Item Was Talked About 
in 9,560,000 Homes 


ITH the exception of the names of the individ- 

uals whose joys and sorrows are described, the 

news items in the country newspapers of 
America are practically identical. 

And the papers themselves are practically identical. 
They are all devoted to the same ends—a thorough 
coverage of local events, and a vigorous promotion of 
local interests. 

Many advertisers make the quite serious error of 
considering The Country Newspaper as a vast number 
of little papers scattered all over themap. As amatter 
of fact, it is ONE medium intensively circulated in 
rural districts all over the map. It is ONE medium 
offering you 100% coverage of 60% of your market. 

Other mediums are read by some members of some 
families in country towns; The Country Newspaper is 
read closely by every member of every family. 

The fact that The Country Newspaper is printed in 
thousands of separate editions is an asset and not a dis- 
advantage. It makes possi- 
ble 100% local interest for 
the reader; it enables the 
advertiser to buy all or 
part of its circulation, just 
where he wants it, in- 
stead of buying all of its 
circulation whether he 


needs it or not. 
Press Associarion | 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47 % Million Readers 


Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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his territory. With his back- 
ground of fairly-intimate knowl- 
edge of the dealers in his terri- 
tory, he is able, by general 
education, by suggestions in ad- 
vance, and by vetoes afterward, 
to regulate, not only the quantities, 
but also the amount of money 
the company spends in specially 
imprinting quantities of literature. 

Mr. Andrews points out that he 
believes Westinghouse has, in this 
method, as good a check upon the 
distribution of advertising material 
to dealers as is possible under 
existing conditions. The perfect 
factor of balance, in Mr. An- 
drews’ opinion, is the money which 
the dealer ought to pay for some 
part of his advertising helps. 


\ 


Cleaners and Dyers Should 
Advertise More 


Frank Stutz, advertising director of 
the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, urged cleaners and dyers to 
use more advertising in the promotion 
of their business in an address before 
a meeting of the Indiana Cleaners and 
Dyers Association at Indianapolis. He 
said that the trouble with the entire 
industry was that it has never paid as 
close attention to its advertising as it 
has to other phases of its business. 
Cleaners must awaken to the fact that 
they have a commodity to sell and it 
must be sold by the same aggressive 
methods as are used by the department 
stores, which have found by long ex- 
perience that advertising pays, said 
Mr. Stutz. 


J. M. Plummer with Friedrich 
Friedrich Company 


James M. Plummer, formerly with 
Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia 
printers, has been made advertising 
manager of the Friedrich Friedrich 
Company, Inc., of that city, manufac- 
turer of toilet preparations. 


Manz Corporation Appoints 
Ray Warren 


Ray Warren, formerly service man- 
ager of the Welch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of clothing cabinets. Chi- 
cago, has joined the Manz Corporation, 
printers, of that city, as service mana- 
ger. 


L. W. James Advanced by 
Federal Radio 


L. W. James, formerly manager of 
the Kansas City, Mo., office of the 
Federal Radio Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. .» has been appointed assistant 
sales manager. 
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New Proprietary Merger 


Formed 

Interests identified with the Sterling 
Products, Inc., Household Products, 
Inc., the Wyeth Chemical Company 
and The Larned Company, have or- 
ganized the American Home Products 
Corporation to take over the following 
companies: the Wyeth Chemical Com. 
pany and affiliated companies, makers 
of Tiz; Whitehall Pharmacal Company; 
Deschell Laboratories, Inc.; Edward 
Wesley & Company, makers of Free. 
zone, and the Teledent Company, maker 
of Hair Groom. 

W. H. Kirn, president of the new 
company, and also of the Larned 
company for the last two years, states 
in a financial advertisement that over 
$7,500,000 has been spent in adver. 
tising these products during the last 
five years. Besides other economies 
accruing from the consolidation, he de- 
clares that the concentration in adver- 
tising which will now be possible, will 
produce more effective results with the 
same total expenditure. 

Stanley P. Jadwin, who has been 
president of the Wyeth Chemical Com- 
any and affiliated companies for the 
ast seventeen years, and who is a 
director of Sterling Products, Inc., is 
vice-president of the new organization. 
John F. Murray, head of the John F. 
Murray Advertising Company, Inc., 
who becomes secretary-treasurer of the 
American Home Products Corporation, 
has been general manager of the Wyeth 
company for many years. 


E. E. Warfield with New Era 

Spring Company 
_E. E.. Warfield has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
New Era Spring & Specialty Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of 
spring bumpers and tire carriers. Pre- 
viously he held a similar position with 
the Gill Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


. Bigelow Hartford Carpet Sales 


Larger 

Sales of the Bigelow Hartford Car- 
pet Company, New York, amounted to 
$21,418,080 during 1925, against 
$18,251,920 the previous year. Net 
income, after charges, for the year 
was $2,123,672. In 1924 net income 
of $1,617,120 was reported. 


Terre Haute, Ind., “Post” 
Advances F. L. Orr 


Frank L. Orr, a member of the ad- 
vertising department of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Post for the last four 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Joins Seattle Printer 
William Stamer, formerly with R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the Gateway 
Printing Company, Seattle. 
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Sleepless Salesmen 
have a two fold job 


















































To make a trade name suf- 
ficiently well known, it be- 
comes & 

BUY WORD. 

to make a branded article 
poo preferred, it be- 
com 

BUY. PRODUCT. 

Long before other sales 
work starts—long after other 
sales work stops, Sleepless 
Salesmen (Chicago Elevated 
car cards and station posters) 
are on the job persistently, 
consistently making sales. 

Where the average sales- 
man makes 15 calls a day 
Sleepless Salesmen make 
1,250,000. Where the aver- 
age salesman calls back 
once in two or three weeks, 
Sleepless Salesmen call 
back daily. 

Upward of 50 leading 
manufacturers have 5-year 
contracts for the service 
of Sleepless Salesmen, 
Over 1,000 retail dealers 

have written us that Sleep- 
less Salesmen are their 
“first aid’ in the sale of 
trade-marked merchandise. 

An average of one letter 
a week (unsolicited) was 
received last year from em- 
ployers of Sleepless Sales- 
men—testifying to the ef- 
fectiveness of their work. 

We'll gladly show this 
evidence to interested man- 
ufacturers. 











CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING CO. 






509 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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wouldn’t you sath 
can count on dn 


HE past 4 years have shown an average hai 
annual increase of 20% in gasoline gallonage.} engi 
That indicates a closely similar increase in the? rota: 
sale of all other petroleum products. Every § steas 
division of the industry—producing, refining and "4 
distributing—shares in the growth and the profits, 


And the significance is As 


that Oil Distributors will buy more gasoline pumps, oil § fyrni 
pumps, storage tanks, steel buildings, signs, air compres § or n 
sors, cans, barrels, motor trucks, tires and accessories; 


that Oil Refiners will increase their cracking capacity, 
buy thousands of tons of fabricated work, install new 
power plants, new electrical equipment, new storage tanks 
and new processing equipment; 
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that the U. S. consumed 9% billion gallons of 
gasoline in 1925—(an increase of a billion 


—~ and a half) 

and auto registrations increased 15% 

and gas consumption per car increased 13% 
and crude oil refined increased 20% 


saythe Oil Industry 
1. dnotably good year? 


verage 

















that Oil Producers will buy ome ak — 
onage.§ engines, both steam and gas, Cleveland 
in the? rotary and cable tool drilling-rigs, BRANCHES: 


Every § steam and power pumps, cable, 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 


. ° Tulsa, Oklahoma 
1g and cordage, steel derricks, pipe, ma- 360 North Michigan Ave., 


>rofits, chine tools and mechanical Chicago, Ill. 
equipment. 34g Madioae Aver 
As 1926 repeats the 608 West Bldg., 


Houston, Texas 


20% growth, will you be 
nps, ol § furnishing your share— 
mpres-§ or more—of the new 
sores; § equipment? 
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pacity, It's a question we 

ll new § would like to discuss 

> tanks § with you in your 
office, 
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Electrograph is the country’s 
largest producer of quality 
Direct Mail—capacity one- 
half million individualized, 
localized and stamped mail- 
ing pieces of uniform quality 
in a single day—produced 
by an organization of over 
four hundred skilled Direct 
Mail specialists. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago, 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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Group 


Garment Manufacturers Oppose 





Buying 


Action Taken as Result of Convention of Retail Dry Goods Association— 
Retailers Uphold Practice 


N unexpected development of 

A the convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
held in New York last week, 
occurred when David N. Moses- 
sohn, executive chairman of the 
Associated Dress Industries of 
America, called a meeting of dress 
manufacturers and jobbers at 
which these manufacturers and 
jobbers pledged themselves to re- 
fuse to sell to group buying or- 
ganizations of retailers. 

One of the scheduled conven- 
tion topics was an address by 
Harold B. Wess, managing direc- 
tor of the American Retailers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., which association is 
a group buying organization com- 
posed of seventeen large depart- 
ment stores located in_ cities 
throughout the country and having 
an annual purchasing power of 
something like $125,000,000. In 
the course of his address, Mr. 
Wess made the statement that 
economies brought about by the 
adoption of the group buying 
policy would result in savings to 
the consumer of from $300,000,000 
to $500,000,000 annually. Im- 
mediately following this address, 
the meeting of dress manufacturers 
and jobbers, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, was called. 
It took place at a neighboring 
hotel. 

The meeting was attended by 
some 250 representatives, made up 
of members and non-members of 
the Associated Dress Industries. 
David N. Mosessohn, executive 
chairman, in opening the meeting, 
informed those present that group 
buying as practiced by many 
group-buying organizations de- 
moralizes the market. Among the 
evils resulting from the practice, 
he said, was the one of unfair dis- 
crimination both on the part of 
certain group-buying organizations 
toward manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and vice versa, particularly 
where the manufacturer or whole- 
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saler sells his merchandise to a 
group-buying organization at a 
lower price than he will sell 
similar merchandise to the inde- 
pendent retailer. It is not fair, Mr. 
Mosessohn said, for group buyers 
to dictate terms and conditions to 
manufacturers and jobbers. 

After a free discussion of the 
subject by all present at the meet- 
ing, an agreement was drawn up 
and signed by over 200 of the 
representatives present in which 
those signing refused to sell their 
merchandise to any group-buying 
organization and in addition agreed 
to bond themselves with a $5,000 
bond, the same to be forfeited in 
case of failure to keep the agree- 
ment. The agreement was to take 
effect immediately. 


MANY OPPOSE AGREEMENT 


News of this action, when 
brought to the attention of the 
retail dry goods men, brought 
forth expressions of opposition. 
Many of those active in the work 
of the association, as well as a 
number of prominent retailers, said 
they did not believe that any group 
of manufacturers could success- 
fully oppose group buying. Lew 
Hahn, managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, said that group buying 
would continue so long as it offers 
an economic advantage and he did 
not think that the opposition of 
the dress manufacturers would 
prevent it from becoming a factor 
in the present system of distribu- 
tion. No formal action was taken 
at the convention on the question 
raised by Mr. Mosessohn’s associa- 
tion, and the matter stands about 
as it is recorded here, except that 
Mr. Mosessohn has announced a 
prospective increase in the number 
of manufacturers who have 
signed the agreement to about 500, 
with a change in the bonding ar- 
rangement to $5,000 as a minimum 
and $50,000 as a maximum, ac- 
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cording to the size of the company. 

Informal discussion of the point 
involved in the question, among 
manufacturers and retailers both 
during and after the convention, 
leads the disinterested observer to 
the conviction that the action 
taken by the dress manufacturers 
does not seem to be aimed at the 
bull’s-eye of the difficulty. Com- 
panies and individuals engaged in 
private business may buy and 
sell or refuse to buy and sell 
from and to whomever they 
choose, provided they do not act 
in agreement in a manner that 
would constitute. action in re- 
straint of trade. No manufacturer 
is obliged to sell his merchandise 
to any group-buying organization 
and for him to refuse to do so 
because the group buyer asks him 
to sell for a lower price than he 
sells to the single independent 
retailer, is merely one way of an- 
nouncing to the trade that his 
garments are not price merchan- 
dise. It may be as true as any- 
thing can be that the ready-to- 
wear manufacturer is hampered 
by cut-throat competition as is 
the case in no other line of busi- 
ness. The history of advertising 
is eloquent as to the nature of a 
remedy. 


Start New Agency at 
New York 


The H. A. Calahan Company, Inc., 
is the name of a new advertising agency 
business which has been started at New 
York by Harold Augustin Calahan, Ever- 
ett Melvin Freystadt and Francis Juras- 


chek. 

Mr. Calahan has been with Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York. Mr. Juras- 
chek was formerly advertising manager 
of the American Machine & Foundry 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., with which 
Mr. Freystadt also has been associated. 





Oil Burner Account for 


K. L. Hamman Agency 

The S. T. Johnson Company, Oak- 
land, Calif., manufacturer of Johnson 
oil burners, has placed its account with 
K. Hamman-Advertising, Inc., ad- 


vertising agency, also of Oakland. 


M. L. Vittu Dead 
Maurice L. Vittu, publisher of the 
Hyde Park Herald, Chinese suburban 


newspaper, died, February 12. Mr. 
Vittu had been a printer and publisher 
at Hyde Park since 1892. 
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New Electrical Refrigerator 
Business at Indianapolis 


The Iceola Corporation, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been formed to manufacture 
electrical refrigerating units and ice 
boxes. It has taken over the plant and 
products of the Valley Engineering 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, and is moving 
the machinery and equipment of the 
latter company to Indianapolis. W. N. 
Thompson, formerly president of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
is president of the new company. Ra 
P. Summers, until recently field sales 
manager of the accessory division of 
the Martin-Parry Corporation, has been 
appointed sales manager. 


Yellow Motors Advances 
M. A. Smith 


The Yellow Manufacturing Sales 
Corporation has appointed Mark A. 
mith, formerly district representative 
at Philadelphia, to the position of as- 
sistant sales manager of the motor coach 
division. Mr. Smith will be directly 
associated with H. E. Listman, vice. 
president of the motor coach division. 
He succeeds V. Phillips, who has 
been placed in charge of sales of the 
new T-2 Yellow Knight truck and will 
have headquarters in Detroit. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Sales 
Make New Record 


The sales of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
amounted to $205,999,829 in 1925, set- 
ting a new yearly record. In 1924, 
total sales were $138,777,718. Net 
profits for the year, after charges, were 
$21,005,898, as against $12,161,540 in 
1924. 








Changes Name to That of 
Trade-Mark, Storad 


The name of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Laboratories Company, Cleve- 
land, has been changed to The Storad 
Manufacturing Company. This was 
done in order to link the company’s 
name more closely with its trade-mark, 
“Storad.” 


With Advertising Producers- 
Associated 


R. M. Beil has joined the production 
department of Advertising roducers- 
Associated, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. He was at one time with the 
Gundlach Advertising Company, also 
of Chicago. 


Ross McKone with St. Paul 


Printer 
Ross McKone, recently advertising 
manager of Foot Schulze & Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., has joined the sales 
staff of the Randall Company, of that 
city, printing. 
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ClleyeHumor 


Announces Increase of 
Color Rates Effective 
February 20th, 1926 


FOUR COLORS 


INE oc, cc aicree are) Scheie $2650.00 
ee eee 1950.00 
fener re 1950.00 
OS ee ey pee 1950.00 
TWO COLORS 
Ne RAE. 6 cciwaesacired $1750.00 
pe a rrr 1750.00 
IN a cote led tienda 1750.00 


Tint Page (Black and One Color) $1350.00 


B. F. Provandie Scott H. Bowen 
Advertising Director Eastern Manager 

1050 North LaSalle St. 250 Park Ave. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
























































Watch the Home Demonstration 
Agent 


The Activities of These Farm Workers Is Gaining Momentum 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ICTURE a group of farm 

women gathered in a_school- 
room, or in the living-room of a 
farmhouse. They number about 
thirty. For an hour they listen 
with intense interest to a talk de- 
livered by a_ professional home 
economist. Articles of merchan- 
dise are used to demonstrate and 
illustrate points of the talk, and 
then the farm women ask ques- 
tions and enter into a general dis- 
cussion as to the economic useful- 
ness of the articles examined. 

At frequent intervals, similar 
meetings are held in the majority 
of the counties of all the States. 
They serve to furnish scientific 
knowledge regarding the use of 
practically every device and utensil 
used in a farm home. They have 
a direct and marked influence on 
the purchase of practically every- 
thing used in the homes, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, compara- 
tively few manufacturers have 
taken the trouble to measure the 
influence and consider it in their 
merchandising to the farm field. 

In one State, several thousand 
women have attended, at more or 
less sacrifice, meetings at which 
beds and bedding were discussed 
and demonstrated. These mectings 
have had considerable influence on 
the sales of beds, bed springs, mat- 
tresses, sheets, pillow-cases, and 
other articles, throughout the terri- 
tories in which they have been 
held. Yet, to date, it has been 
impossible to learn of, a single 
manufacturer who has taken ad; 
vantage of the change in the 
market. 

In other States the subjects cov- 
ered have ranged all the way from 
pictures and picture framing and 

various topics under the general 
subject of home decoration, to the 
manufacture of silver-plated ware, - 
the convenience and utility of 
aluminumware, and various other 
kinds of kitchen utensils. The 
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demonstrations have determined 
the best kinds of washing mach- 
ines, steam pressure cookers, bread 
mixers, vacuum cleaners, and ny- 
merous other large and small 
mechanical contrivances designed 
to save time and labor in the 
home. 

In brief, an aggressive war is be- 
ing waged in the farm field against. 
lost time, energy and money by 
an army of 1,200 home demonstra- 
tion agents in co- operation with 
the State agricultural colleges, 
Just what this warfare means to 
the manufacturers who are sell- 
ing in the field is, at the present 
time, only indicated; but it un- 
doubtedly promises a very large 
increase in volume to those manu- 
facturers whose standards are 
high and who are willing to co- 
ordinate their goods and methods 
with the demonstrations and _ in- 
structions of the co-operative ex- 
tension service. 


RETAILERS KNOW ABOUT CHANGES 


While manufacturers have been 
lax in heeding the rapid changes 
in the farm field, retailers, in many 
instances, have been eager to meet 
the new demand. In fact, the better 
retailers in the small towns could 
furnish manufacturers with infor- 
mation that, if heeded, would lead 
to better and more substantial sales 
relations. Then, too, an investiga- 
tion among the better class of 
rural dealers might result in the 
discovery of a demand for new 
articles that could be sold in large 
quantities in the rural field. 

For instance, last winter a dealer 
in a South Dakota town ordered 
a large number of small fish hooks 
from his jobber. This order was 
most unusual because it was placed 
in the month of January for imme- 
diate delivery. The retailer was 
experiencing an insistent demand 
for the hooks from many women 
throughout his county, and he was 
astonished to find that fish hooks 
were being used to arrange a cer- 
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Spreads the World’s Table 


HOW THE FOOD MAKERS HAVE 
BECOME COSMOPOLITAN CHEFS 


Told by JAMES WALLEN 


Darntiness reigns in the dining-room 
and gone are the spacious days when 
the troubadour sang: 

“The strong table groans, 

Beneath the smoking sirloin stretched 
zmmense. 
The refinements of service and pro- 
visions for the average home are the 
result of the campaigning of deter- 
mined manufacturers of trademarked 
foods. 

These advertisers have changed the 
breakfast habits of the people in one 
generation. Luncheon and dinner 
menus likewise are largely taken from 
the advertising pages. 


Alluring illustration conveys the 
suggestion of taste and aroma in hyp- 
notic fashion. Appetite is whetted by 
visions of enticement, the world’s 
pantry in picture. 

Photo-engraving has given the food 
manufacturer a subtle, persuasive and 
yet vivid manner of presenting his 
products to all the world. It has made 
him a cosmopolitan chef. 


The members of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association are making their 
craft the right and ready assistant of 
every other industry. *‘Your Story in 
Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.” 

The Association booklet, ‘“The Re- 
lighted Lamp of Paul Revere,’’ may be 
secured from members or from the 
headquarters at Chicago. It is a little 
text book on co-operative effort. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
©ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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tain type of window curtain which 
had been demonstrated at one of 
the meetings called by a county 
agent. 
Small hooks are made by manu- 
facturers of window fittings for 
just this purpose; but the fish 
hooks proved to be less expensive. 
The condition may offer an oppor- 
tunity for a new manufactured 
article, since the demonstration 
was a success and is likely to be 
repeated in many counties. 

Another retail dealer reported 
a radical and immediate change 
in his usual demand for curtains 
and draperies. The colored mate- 
rials he had always sold for this 
purpose were rather gaudy in de- 
sign, and he carried quite a large 
stock of them. Within a weck, he 
found that practically his entire 
stock was unsalable, and that most 
of his customers were demanding 
simple and artistic effects in tints 
and soft colors. Upon investigation, 
he found this change to be directly 
due to several meetings on the 
subject of home decoration held 
by a Government home economist. 

The home demonstration agents 
are teaching the farm women how 
to create artistic effects in the 
home, and they are using, for the 
purpose, prints of art masterpieces, 
as well as the better class of maga- 
zine covers and colored reproduc- 
tions of good paintings found in 
various publications. This work 
has been extensive, and it has 
opened up an entirely new oppor- 
tunity for inexpensive art repro- 
ductions which seems to have been 
entirely overlooked by the distrib- 
utors of such merchandise. 

One of the reports that is typical 
is from Gertrude Lynn, State Spe- 
cialist of Iowa. It covers such sub- 
jects as better plans for reading, 
increased outside activities, more 
home recreation, useless articles 
disposed of, number of steps saved, 
and about twenty others. This re- 
port covers only eighteen counties, 
yet it states that 385 homes tested 
various kinds of equipment last 
year, The results of these tests 
were reported to the women in 
2,424 communities. During the 
year, 449 local leaders of the 


movement reported, and 816 lead- 
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ers were trained. In her summary 
of the home management project, 
Miss Lynn defines the purpose of 
the work in this way: 

“The home management project 
is centred around the problems 
of time and money. Its purpose 
is to promote thrift in the use of 
strength, time and money; to teach 
the value of money and business 
methods to children; to bring 
about a clearer idea of the relative 
importance of things for which 
time and money should be spent; 
and to raise the standards of living 
through readjustments made as a 
result of checking on living prac- 
tices. 

“The approach to these studies 
has been through the individual 
study of the home maker of her 
own situation and problems.” 


SOME SPECIFIC RESULTS 


Among the outstanding practices 
adopted are mentioned 901 fireless 
cookers, made by farm women at a 
saving of $8,950, the purchase of 
122 pressure cookers at an expen- 
diture of $2,440, and the purchase 
of twenty-five can sealers at a cost 
of $525. The report also states 
that 806 home account books were 
started, and kitchen changes made 
in -495 homes. In _ forty-seven 
homes, useless articles were dis- 
posed of, an item of the report 
which indicates a new trend. Sug- 
gestions offered at meetings were 
adopted by 8,916 people. , During 
the year, 332 leaders’ training 
schools were conducted with an 
attendance of 5,382. Local leaders 
held 1,013 meetings with an atten- 
dance of 11,345. 

It will be several months, per- 
haps, before figures for the en- 
tire country can be secured; but 
it is safe to assume that they will 
indicate for all the States an in- 
fluence just as important when 
the manufacturer’s advertising and 
merchandising are relatively con- 
sidered. 

Every year an average some- 
where between 3 and 500 women 
per county are reached by the 
demonstrations, This appears to be 
a comparatively small number 
when it is considered. that there 
is an average of 2,500 families 
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in a county; but it has been found 
that almost invariably the work 
accomplished soon permeates and 
influences the entire community. 

A manufacturer may estimate 
the demand for his products more 
accurately by investigating through 
the State agricultural colleges, the 
co-operative extension service, 
county extension agents, and his 
own retail dealers. In some in- 
stances at least, it also will be 
possible for him to determine the 
items in his line which it will pay 
him most profitably to advertise. 
A manufacturer of cutlery has 
succeeded in having his entire line 
placed on demonstration, to the 
advantage of both himself and the 
cause of economy in the farm 
field. 

It was found by the home demon- 
stration agents that, as a rule, the 
farm housewife used but one knife 
for every purpose, from sharpen- 
ing a lead pencil to cutting up 
meat for the family. And it was 
shown by demonstration that the 
farm woman could save both time 
and energy by using two or three 
knives, each for specific purposes. 
The effect of this demonstration 
on the merchandising of cutlery is 
evident, and a study of results on 
the part of manufacturers would 
undoubtedly encourage simplifica- 
tion and stimulate advertising. 

It is safe to say that no other 
class of purchasers in the world 
has learned so much about the 
value and utility of household 
articles as have the farm women 
of America during the last few 
years. As an example, a large num- 
ber of retailers have found that 
it is exceedingly dangerous to offer 
dress goods under the slightest 
misrepresentation, for the simple 
reason that probably more than 
half the farm women in the coun- 
try have learned to determine by 
simple tests whether or not the 
quality of the goods is as rep- 
resented. 

Throughout the country, this 
great campaign is gathering mo- 
mentum. And it certainly offers 
innumerable opportunities for more 
profitable and more intelligent sell- 
ing and advertising. 

The other day, in discussing the 
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advertiser’s part in the movement 
one of the officials in charge of 
the work, after checking up several 
of the State reports, pointed out 
how advertising could be made 
more effective. She opened a large 
catalogue of household goods that 
has a wide circulation in the farm 


_ field. She called attention to the 


fact that the goods were merely 
described and priced, and that there 
was no studied attempt to place 
before the prospect the advantages 
to be gained by the use of the 
product. In offering labor saving 
devices, there was no mention of 
the time and energy to be saved 
nor was there any suggestion as 
to how such time and _ energy 
could be applied to other occupa- 
tions within or without the house- 
hold. 

In offering draperies and other 
decorations, there was no attempt 
to suggest harmonious color 
schemes, nor were there any ideas 
offered to aid the farm woman in 
securing the most restful and artis- 
tic effects. Although for many 
years the home demonstration 
agents have been showing thou- 
sands of farm women how to beau- 
tify their well-lighted rooms with 
soft colors and tints and to use 
the brightest colors for poorly 
lighted rooms, the advertiser had 
not considered this instruction in 
the creation of his principal selling 
material. Similar inconsistencies 
were pointed out in the advertis- 
ing of at least a dozen manufac- 
turers who are making a special 
effort to sell their goods in the 
farm field. When both the direct 
and indirect influence of the work 
on practically every article used 
in the farm home is considered, 
the condition undoubtedly demands 
a complete investigation on the 
part of every advertiser who ex- 
pects to be successful in the farm 
market. 


C. H. Woolley, President and 
Publisher, “Sunset” 


Charles H. Woolley has be 
presideat and publisher of oa 
Francisco, succeeding Charles K. Field 
who has been made chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Woolley has 
been vice-president and business. man- 
ager of S-~set for the last eight years. 
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=] DURABILITY- 
aia insured / 


ARK, with Ing-Rich Signs, the establish- 
ments that distribute your products and 
you have publicity insurance good for at 
least ten years. 
















The manufacturer's own word forit. No 
i \ faded colors; no tarnished surfaces; Signs that 
iM # will represent you worthily for a decade— 

y What could be stronger? 















The Ing-Rich catalog and a specimen sign 
will help you complete your advertising 
program. Write for them. 
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INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
College Hill 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


“Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain” 









Salesmen Who Hold Out 
Unpleasant Facts 


They Should Be Discouraged from Attempting to Keep Complaints and 
Entanglements from the House 


By W. R. Heath 


NEXPECTEDLY, for he had 

not missed a day from the of- 
fice in a great many years, “Sun- 
shine Jimmy” was absent one 
morning and it was almost a month 
before he returned. Many things 
of an unpleasant character took 
place during his absence which 
did not reflect credit upon Jimmy 
and which caused the house no end 
of correspondence, explaining and 
digging through the files. 

It developed that this salesman, 
a local territory veteran, had re- 
tained his sunshiny reputation by 
attempting to be a peacemaker 
himself and he was not always 
successful. Every time anything 
disagreeable took place, he buried 
it from inquisitive eyes. 


When taken to task for it, 


Jimmy’s answer was illuminating. 
Why did he deliberately conceal 


unpleasant facts, correspondence 
and data from company officials 
and his immediate associates? 
Well, it was a purely personal 
problem. It embarrassed Jimmy 
to have anything go wrong when 
he was handling it. He figured 
that he could smooth the rough 
spots over, himself, without ever 
letting . anybody know. That 
seemed such a logical idea. The 
firm made daily abstracts of the 
morning’s mail, for example, and 
it hurt Jimmy’s vanity to have 
such items as this make their ap- 
pearance on the typewritten list, 
which everybody saw and which 
went to every officer’s desk: 

J. K. Reed & Co.: “State that last 
consignment of goods was almost a week 
in arriving and are very much put out 
about it. If it occurs again, they will 
deal elsewhere.” 

Pittsburgh Specialty Co.: ‘Regret to 
advise that goods do not seem to be up 
to specifications. Wish explanation.” 

R. H. Reynolds and Son: ‘“Resent 
tone of letter written them by our sales- 
man, who attempts to explain away an 
error which they contend was plainly 
his. Will not countenance such corre- 
spondence, and want to inquire if said 
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letter was approved by some executive 
of the company before it was mailed,” 
_ Dobley and Harcart: “Mistakes made 
in recent business relations with them. 
Suggest that there must be some mis- 
take about bill sent as it is much higher 
than former quotations.” 


Jimmy was an early bird at the 
office. He arrived before the man- 
ager and, since many of the let- 
ters came personally addressed to 
him, he opened these, together 
with some which bore unmistaka- 
ble evidence of being from cus- 
tomers handled exclusively by 
him over a long period of years. 

Jimmy’s business conscience was 
elastic in this respect. He could 
see no harm, he later explained, 
in opening mail which had to do 
with his customers, many of whom 
he had personally “stirred up.” 
They were, after a manner of 
speaking, his private property. 


SALESMEN AS PEACEMAKERS 


Finally, Jim set out to smooth 
over the troubles on his own re- 
sponsibility. Rather than have 
those unpleasant letters appear on 
the abstract sheets, he would hide 
them in a drawer of his desk. 
This did not mean, however, that 
he would ignore them. In the 
most earnest way possible, he 
either answered them by mail or 
when he called on the disgruntled 
customers. Sometimes, he man- 
aged to adjust his problems; more 
often, the wounds were not healed. 

And it was not until his sick- 
ness that the extent of the mis- 
chief was uncovered. A wise sales 
manager has made him realize the 
ugly phases of his conduct. 

The sales manager of a hard- 
ware manufacturing concern says: 
“One of the most difficult prob- 
lems I am called upon to solve, is 
that of hidden complaints, and the 
efforts of salesmen to make every- 
thing seem sunshiny. 

“If they only knew, I would 
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VICI kid 


A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 
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Again~» 
FOR THE YEAR 
JUST CLOSED— 


The Capital Leads in 
Department Store 
Advertising 


For more than thirty years the big department stores have 
placed more advertising in The Capital than in any other Des 
Moines newspapers and they did it again in 1925. These stores 
place more than any other city group—and check returns care- 
fully—this unqualified endorsement really means something. 
The Capital is the one outstanding advertising medium for Des 
Moines business houses. Thirty years of department store 
advertising prove it. 


It Is PRODUCTIVITY That Counts 
The 1925 Advertising Score 


YOUNKER BROS. HARRIS-EMERY CO. 
Lines of Adv. Lines of Adv. 
Daily Capital ......... 702,241 | Daily Capital ......... 540,625 
Sunday Capital...... eae anet 55,890 Sunday Capital.............. 26,420 
ge Sere - 180,870 ge en 33,840 
Sunday Register.............. 129,698 Sunday Register............. 124,738 
Evening Tribune.............. 656,846 Evening Tribune.............. 501,481 
MANDELBAUM’S ORANSKY’S 
Daily Capital ......... 374,586 | Daily Capital ......... 165,521 
Sunday Capital.............. 46,420 | Sunday Capital............... 6,748 
SE CI oia:cccccnccceoe None ge eee 8,134 
Sunday Register.............. 54,709 Sunday Register.............. 973 
Evening Tribune............. 233,846 Evening Tribune.............. 365,852 





Give The Capital An Important Place In 
Your Advertising Plans for 1926 


The Des Moines Capital 
“Capital Readers Have Buying Power’’ 


Lafayette Young, Publisher 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Special Representatives 
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much prefer to hear the truth, 
however disagreeable. Everything 
can’t go right with a salesman. 
One of my men lost his temper 
while visiting a customer in a 
Southern city. There was quite a 
heated argument. From all I have 
been able to learn, the salesman 
was at fault. He forgot himself. 
He said things which he was not 
licensed to say, even under the 
most aggravating conditions. 

“As a consequence, no more 
business came from that source. 
When I asked the salesman, he 
gave evasive explanations. He 
never quite lied and he never quite 
told the truth. Everything would 
come out all right. Just be patient. 
We haven’t lost the business. A | 
report would be made in a few 





weeks. I could never pin him 
down to a direct answer of any 
kind. 


“When he thought that I had 
forgotten and was not worrying 
over the situation any more, I wrote 
a letter to the Southern client. 
And back came a very kindly, tol- 
erant communication from him, 
wherein was set down exactly 
what had happened and why busi- 
ness relations had been discontin- 
ued. The salesman had insulted 
him. It was an incident which 
could not be condoned nor for- 
gotten. He held no grudge against 
the house, but he felt any house 
was morally responsible for its 
salesmen. They should be better 
coached. 

“The salesman’s only excuse was 
that he did not wish to air the 
episode. Everybody goes on tan- 
trums. The customer had made 
what the salesman felt was an in- 
sinuating remark of a personal 
character, and he came right back, 
as a matter of personal self- 
defense. 

“I was unable to cure this man. 
He simply did not think my way 
and failed to live up to our busi- 
ness code. His second offence 
was even more inexcusable and 
was the deciding factor. A cus- 
tomer had accused him of neg- 
lecting certain important matters 
related to orders and their hand- 
ling. He desired an explanation 
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from the firm. He said he would 


Judge by what 
youdon't see— 
as wellas by 
what you do 


Boston 
Evening 


Transcript 


Is as famous for the 
amount of advertis- 
ing it rejects, as for 
the quantity of the 
material which it 
publishes. 

Look it over and 
notice the absence of 
company which your 
clients would find 
objectionable. 


National Advertising 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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not accept the salesman’s own say- 
so. It must come ‘from head- 
quarters. 

“On his return to the office, he 
wrote a long, windy letter, trying 
to justify himself in the eyes of 
the customer. The customer re- 
ceived this letter but would have 
none of it. He wrote back, and 
to the firm, and the communica- 
tion was intercepted by the sales- 
man, who penned a second mes- 
sage. 

“The final upshot of it was that 
one of our officers happened to 
call on the customer and the evi- 
dence in the case came to the sur- 


face, as it inevitably does, of 
course. The salesman stubbornly 
defended his course. The firm 


had nothing to do with that par- 
ticular client. Almost six years 
before, he, the salesman, had dug 
him out as a prospect, had culti- 
vated him for a year more, and 
had finally, through his own ef- 
forts, made him a customer of 
some account. The personal equa- 
tion was operative all the while. 
“The salesman who reasons 
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along such lines is a menace to 
his house. I once knew a sales. 
man who was so super-sensitive 
that he could not bring himself te, 
allow any unpleasant news to get 
back to the house. It was his 
complex that he assumed he would 
be held accountable. He felt that 
anything short of absolute perfec- 
tion would weaken his standing 
with the house. Obviously, this 
was a stupid assumption on his 
part. And his theory was his un- 
doing, ultimately. 

“This salesman would never 
bring the grunts and growls and 
complaints back from the road. 
He would do his best to patch 
them up. And as a professional 
mender he possessed little or no 
ability. By processes peculiarly 
his own, he would stretch these 
grievances of customers out over 
protracted periods. Then _ they 
would snap, one by one. Letters 
would come in and we would be 
compelled to go through the most 
complicated investigations to trace 
the trouble back to its real source. 
It was my experience that these 
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Are You As Smart 
As Uncle Sam? 


America’s destiny is written in the figures of her trade— 
the enterprise of her citizens—her limitless natural re- 


Is your business growing in proportion to the country’s 
Have you watched your competitors draw 
up even with you, and wondered why? It may be that they 
are advertising the right way and you are not. 


SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
1463 Broadway at 42nd St., New York 


London: Premier House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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You will understand why 
THE OAKLAND TRIBUNE 
Circulation 

Is More than 
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Daily and Sunday 
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customers failed to forgive or for- 


et. 

“T know how these things oper- 
ate because, some years ago, when 
I was out selling, I made a mis- 
take of a similar character. The 
firm sent me up to Montreal. I 
remained in the Dominion for two 
weeks and returned with a mighty 
poor showing. Yet, it seemed to 
me I had done all that was hu- 
manly possible. The business sim- 
ply wasn’t to be had. 

“My chief, in a long talk, asked 
me what had taken place. I told 
him that it was poor prospect-ter- 
ritory and we might as well real- 
ize it. I did not want to admit 
that I could not get the business. 
It would have been humiliating. 

“Another man was sent to the 
same ground and returned, in two 
weeks, with a handsome budget 
of orders. However, we had lost 
two fine contracts for the reason 
that, believing what I said was 
true, the territory was neglected 
for a considerable period. It was 
a severe and needed lesson which 
I have never forgotten. It switched 
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me around in a hurry and opened 
my eyes to this weakness in some 
salesmen. I feel that all salesmen 
have just a dash of it. We want 
to be heroes in the eyes of our sy- 
periors at the home office. And 
sO we are apt to gloss over the 
rough spots. 

“A salesman must make up his 
mind that there will be rebuffs, 
failures, ugly encounters and de- 
feats. He must also realize that 
it will accomplish no good to con- 
ceal these from the house. As a 
sales manager, I know I think a 
great deal more of the salesman 
who comes right out with his 
troubles, his mistakes, his failures, 
than I do of the man who attempts 
to gloss them over and make him- 
self a sort of perpetual hero, glit- 
teringly perfect. 

“T was talking with a sales 
manager who has charge of sev- 
enty active salesmen. He finds it 
necessary, he says, to keep a spe- 
cial department for adjusting diff- 
culties and dragging secret news 
out of backward salesmen who 
possess this entirely false sense 
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A. G. HAGSTROM CO., Inc. 
Art Service @ Technical Service 
New York 


follow accepted forms often 
fail to satisfy despite their 


Aside from excellent ren- 
dering, our decorative drawings 
possess a spirit which is the 
direct reflection of a highly 
developed decorative sense. 

Our Sample Portfolios offer 


numerous examples of our ability 
in this field. May we show them 
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San Piactacdll 


Leading Evening | 


Newspaper 














his | 
ffs, | 
: D S } 
hat epartment Store | 
Sa 
: Preference Must 
his ! 
res, 
a be Deserved! 
im- 
lit. When San Francisco’s department stores choose 
! The Call as their “best” medium, it is a mighty 
sy strong endorsement to The Call’s “pulling 
* power.” Their choice is clearly reflected in } 
a the following totals for last year. T 
ffi- Department Store Advertising for 1925 : 
WS 
ho Paper Published Lineage | 
- THE CALL _ six days 2,036,454 

News six days 1,554,238 

Bulletin six days 1,337,532 

Examiner seven days 931,602 

Chronicle seven days 411,152 






Figures compiled by S. F. Examiner. 






You will notice that The Call’s totals for six 
days are 1,104,852 lines above the totals of any 
seven day newspaper in San Francisco. 


Without Question, The 
Call Dominates this Field! 


{Dan a. | , 


eading Evening 










Newspaper > 





Ask These Representatives 






NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES | 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Karl J. Shull ; 
604 Times Building 401 Tower Building Transportation Building } 







(6 N. Michigan Ave.) 
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BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INC. 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


or iometiiuar ION 


We create the advertising for the follow- 
ing products:— 














Pensal 
Lewis Lye 
Ovaltine 
Lana Oil Soap 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towles’ Log Cabin Syrup 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Green Circle Chewing Gum 
Van Ess Scalp Massage 
Hansen Gloves 
Ball Fruit Jars 
Rex Flour 
Anacin 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment. 
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of things. Every salesman is told 
that however unpleasant a piece 
of information may be, it is his 
duty to bring it to headquarters, 
with all accompanying detail. 

“There was the case of Billy 
Evanstown who had made a name 
for himself as the most success- 
ful salesman at introducing new 
products. He had his own way 
of getting the inside track and se- 
curing snappy distribution for 
these new lines. 

“But when Evanstown left the 
J. and R. people, a year was re- 
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quired to iron out the wrinkles he 
left. Just so long as Billy was on 
the job, he managed to prevent 
trouble. He seemed to be able 
to defer the complaints indefinitely. 

“Frankly, I am afraid of a sales- 
man who operates along these | 
lines. It is done, I know, but I 
always think of the story of the | 
old darkey who had a way of | 
closing his eyes every time any- 
thing dangerous or unpleasant 
took place. He just didn’t want 
to see it. But one day he tried 
the experiment on a railroad track 
just outside of Macon, Ga.” 

Nothing should be concealed 
from the home office. Salesmen 
ought to be especially careful to 
report complaints. Most sales- | 
men are poor complaint adjusters. 
It would be well for all sales 
managers to keep after their men 
and convince them that head- 
quarters is better able to settle 
disputes than they are. 





New Accounts for Boston 
Agency 

The United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Boston, has appointed Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. New England news- 
papers will be used. 

The L. P. Hollender Company, Bos- 
ton, has also placed its account with 
this agency. A campaign is being 
planned which calls for the use of mag- 
azines and newspapers. 


Offers Course in Public 


Relations 
The Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University is offering a 
new course in public relations begin- 
ning with the second semester in Febru- 
ary. The new class will be instructed by 
A. Pittman, associate editor of System. 











Don’t fear com- 
petition; use it as 
a stimulant. Get 


the New Book 


Breaking 
Through 


Competition 


By RAY GILES 


of the Blackman Company 


It is packed with stimulat- 
ing facts on such subjects as 


—Adding new markets to old 
ones 

—How many customers make 
a market? 

—Competition 
habits 

—The color factor in sales 

—Keeping sales costs within 
bounds 

—Making more dealers take 
the full line 

—Getting the jobber to co- 
operate 

—Winning territory that balks 

—Keeping the product alive 

—And other vital matters 


and_ buying 


Written in a style that 
keeps you reading; brimful 
of ideas that you can use. 
And it costs only two dol- 
lars. Pin a check and your 
card to this ad and rush it 
to your bookseller or to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
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| The Colleges 
Are Growing! 


Year Registration 


1890 65,000 
1900 107,000 
1910 183,000 
1920 356,000 
1925 800,000 


In the past five years 
the registrations of the 
colleges have increased 
over a hundred per cent. 
The normal schools, prep 
schools, and high schools 
share this wonderful 
growth. Here are recent 
figures. 





1926 
800,000 
450,000 
207,000 
3,301,000 


Colleges 

Prep Schools 
Normal 

High Schools 





Our facilities are en- 
larging to keep pace with 
the market we represent. 
We are better able than 
ever to furnish exact in- 
formation and help to 
those who want student 
trade. 


Ask us anything you 


want to know 
about the college 


market. 


S. 


Established 1913 4 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
37 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Governing Principle 
in Bonuses to Salesmen 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN ADvVERTISgRs 
Inc. ‘ 
Toronto, CAaNnapa 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any data on the subject of 
bonuses paid to salesmen, particularly 
salesmen selling to the retail trade? ~ 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISERS, 

NC. 
F. E. Critwortny, 
Secretary. 


HE Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions have published numerous 
articles on this subject, dealing with 
it from various angles, and a list, 
such as has been sent to Mr. Clit- 
worthy, is available to any sub- 
scriber. Few of the queries 
reaching this office are commoner 
than this, indicating that the ques- 
tion is troubling many employers. 
In this connection, Printers’ Ink 
has a suggestion to make: Valu- 
able as are the experiences and 
remarks of others as a guide in 
steering one’s own course of action, 
they should be regarded simply 
as a guide. They should not be 
adopted arbitrarily. In _ certain 
cases what is sauce for the goose 
may be dynamite for the gander. 
In all situations, what should be 
primarily sought for are the basic 
principles. If the right principle 
governing salesmen’s compensation 
is clearly perceived and outlined, 
the resulting rules will be fair and 
profitable to both sides. If a bonus 
be offered to salesmen as a bribe 
to induce them to do their work 
properly, the principle is wrong 
and will cause trouble. But if it 
be given as extra compensation 
for beyond-the-ordinary _ results, 
the principle is right and will bene- 
fit both men and employers. That 
seems to be the consensus ot 
opinion among sales managers 
whose statements have appeared in 
Printers’ INK. 

In conclusion, we _ believe a 
summary of remarks by C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation, as 
published in Printers’ InxK, May ], 
1924, is worth emphasizing: 

1. Appraise the job to be done. 

2. Decide what you are willing 
to spend on it. 
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Look for this 
PURE FOOD SIGN 


‘ I ‘HERE’S no more important service 
than supplying people with the kind 


of food they ought to have. 

The John R. Thompson Company 
has a real message on that subject—a 
message of purity, wholesomeness, im- 
maculate cleanliness, economy. 

As Thompson’s advertising counsel, 
we help state that message. The business 


grows steadily. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Chicago . Philadelphia 
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SEND your 
SALESMEN 


To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with the 
other fellow at Conventions is time well 
spent. That’s how salesmen gain new 
business-winning ideas—dig up new pros- 
pects—keep solid with present customers. 
Plan now to have your salesmen attend 
the 1926 Conventions and Expositions 
that will draw an attendance from the 
industries you serve. 
You can easily select a good number 
of such events from the monthly issues 
of “World Convention Dates’’—which 
gives the meeting place, dates, secretary’s 
address and attendance for 10,000 an- 
nual Conventions, Expositions, Fairs and 
Banquets. 

4,500 important coming 

events are already sched- 

uled for the current year. 
Send $15 for annual subscription (12 is- 
sues) or ask for descriptive leaflet No. 20 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 
1402 Broadway - New York City 


new 


Welcome to our new 
quarters in the new 
building, 468 Fourth 
Ave. Our larger plant 
remains at 27 FE. 31+ 
just around the corner. 





CurriER & HarForp L“4 


SeleGtive Advertising 
468 Fourth Ave. N.Y. Cal. 6076 
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3. Determine how much of this 
sum should be paid for each 
operation. 

4. Consider the individual sales- 
man, his living costs, his expenses, 
his ability, his right to save, and 
his need of stimulation through 
incentive—[Ed. Pr Printers’ Inx. 


John Jacob Bausch Dies at 
Rochester 


John Jacob Bausch, founder and 
president of the Bausch & — Op- 
tical Company, Rochester, N. died 
at that city on February 14, at “ihe age 
of ninety-five. Born in Germany, Mr. 
Bausch came to America in 1849, penni- 
less. Four years later, with a capital 
of $60 borrowed from Henry Lomb, he 
started a business which became one of 
the largest of its kind in the world. The 
present plant normally employs about 
3,000 persons. 

On Mr. Bausch’s ninetieth birthday 
the employees of the Bausch & Lomb 
company were presented with $250,000, 
At the same time he gave an additional 
$50,000 to the benefit fund of the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Bausch continued to take an ac. 
tive interest in the affairs of his busi- 
ness and community. For many years 
he was president of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, of which he was later made 
honorary member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Who Will Write This Artide! 


Morristown, N. 
February 11, bos 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why not give us an article on “Sales. 
men Should Leave or Desert a Slipping 
Company or Company in Decay 

Why ride the sales force all the time? 

F MAcFERRAN. 


A. C. Shoop Joins ‘“Harper’s 


Bazar” 

Arnold C, Shoop has joined the West- 
ern advertising staff of Harper's Bazar 
at Chicago. He was formerly with 
Archer A. King, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, Chicago. 


Winsted, Conn., “Citizen” 
Elects L. T. Stone 


Louis T. Stone has been elected 
treasurer, general manager and manag: 
ing editor of the Winsted, Conn., Cit 
izen. He succeeds the late Robert 
Hurlburt. 


F. A. Reinhart with “The 
Literary Digest” 


Fred A. Reinhart, until recently with 
Life, has joined the advertising staff o 
The Literary Digest, New York. He 
was formerly with the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company. 
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Complete eAdvertising and 


Nl erchandising Service 


rendered through fully organized departments of 
Fietp RESEARCH ART 
PLANS ENGRAVING 
MARKETING TYPOGRAPHY 
MepIA PRINTING 
Copy AUDITING 


A cooperative service that goes beyond the prep- 
aration of advertising and becomes an integral 
part of the advertiser’s sales department. 


ALLEN COLLIER, President and Treasurer 

W. H. SuTHERLAND, V’. P. and Director of Media 
M. L. Pernice, JR., Y.P. and Director of Service 
Bruce W. Brown, Secretary 

R. R. Wason, Director of Merchandising 
Bryant VENABLE, Director of Contact 

L. A. BRAVERMAN, Director of Typography 

W. J. Mo it, Mgr. New York Office 


Complete Service 
from either New York or Cincinnati 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
McMillan St. at Reading Rd., Cincinnati 








25 E. 26th St., New York 
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Immediate Business 


We believe an agency must be able to develop a com- 
plete sales and advertising campaign specifically designed 
to produce immediate business. 

We had the privilege and the pleasure of developing 
just such a campaign, nation-wide in scope, for one of 
our older clients, last fall. 

The campaign was.very successful—so much so, that 
the idea has become accepted, by the client and his 
dealers, as the ideal means of leveling the yearly winter 
valleys of their sales charts. 

If this kind of agency service appeals to you, write 
us for the details of this and other campaigns which we 
have created or developed. 


Bissell & Land 


_ Advertising & Merchandising 
is 337 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh 











Duco Accepts a Consumers’ 
Tradition It Can’t Overcome 


How the du Pont Company Solved a Problem in Advertising Strategy 


By Ralph Crothers 


eeeTLy a company 
with a product for a specific 
use finds that consumers’ habits 
are so firmly fixed that the origi- 
nal advertising appeal must be 
changed. It then takes real in- 
genuity to work out 
an idea which, while 
meeting the unfore- 
seen consumer habits, 
will not injure the 
previous advertising 
for the original prod- 
uct. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, 
Inc., recently faced 
such a sales problem 
with Duco. 

When Duco was 
worked out and first 
offered to the public 
through national ad- 
vertising, in 1924, one 
of the big talking 
points featured was 


their own exercise, so thousands 
of car owners had formed the 
habit of polishing their own cars. 
They had become accustomed to 
putting something out of a bottle 
on a rag and refused to be satis- 


f* “all cars 

look alike 

through me!” 
—says Traffic Film 





its easy cleanability. 
In the national adver- 
tising at that time 
both its durability 
and beauty were 
stressed and the fact 
was emphasized that 
oil and grease could 
be wiped away readily 
with soap and water. 
One piece of intro- 
ductory copy said: 
“Duco is waterproof, 











weatherproof and sun- 
proof. Neither sand, 
nor alkalis, nor salt 
air affect it. Mud, 
grease and oil can be wiped away 
without a stain. It is easier to 
clean and costs less to keep clean.” 

However, the man who owned a 
car had got into the habit of 
using a polish on it when he want- 
ed to doll it up for a Sunday, or 
for a special trip. Just as thou- 
sands of men refuse to let hired 
men shovel the sidewalk after a 
heavy snow, reserving this task for 
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EXAMPLES OF THE CARTOON STYLE OF COPY 


fied with any other methods. 

After a year or so of marketing 
Duco, the company began to dis- 
cover by careful examination of 
the letters which came from con- 
sumers and from surveys among 
dealers, that many consumers de- 
sired a polish for use on their 
cars. Many wrote to the company 
and asked it to recommend a type 
of polish for use on Duco, 
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The du Pont research labora- 
tories, therefore, were called upon 
to work out a polish especially 
adapted to bring out the lustre of 
cars finished in Duco. When the 
new product was finally perfected, 
minor references were made to it 
in the advertising of Duco finish 
for automobiles by paragraphs 
similar to the following: “Duco is 
easily kept shining by using Duco 
Polish No. 7. Its lustre actually 
increases its beauty as time goes 
by.” “Mud, grease and oil are 
wiped away without injury. It is 
easy to clean and costs less.” 

With only brief, incidental ref- 
erences in the company’s regular 
advertising to stimulate its sales, 
and without any special selling 
efforts, the market for the polish 
began to open up to such an extent 
that a special division was made in 
the company’s sales department to 
develop this business. As the com- 
pany watched the increasing sales 
and analyzed the market, it was 
decided that the potential market 
justified a separate campaign on 
the product. In considering the 
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problem it was evident that some 
consumers might easily be con- 
fused as to the reason for the new 
polish and some who had been con- 
tent to clean their Duco finish car 
with soap and water, after reading 
the company’s original advertising, 
might not believe there was such a 
thing as consistency in advertising, 
It, therefore, became the company’s 
advertising problem to evolve a 
copy appeal which would not in 
any way reflect upon the enduring 
beauty and quality of the original 
finish itself and which would have 
sufficient attention-value to get a 
reading; not be classed simply as 
“another polish.” 

Here surely was a real problem 
in advertising strategy. It took a 
great deal of thought to work out 
a copy appeal which would have 
the desired effect without possible 
back fire. Finally, the “traffic 
film’ idea was suggested to meet 
the objective. The grime which 
collects on every automobile, every 
day, is not so simple a substance 
as many owners suppose. 

An analysis was made of sam- 














MORE POWER TO YOUR ADVERTISING 
~ - «++ - and less_waste/ 


ALKING without a destina- 
tion—advertising without a 
purpose—both may be good exercise 
but they do not get you anywhere. 
We help our clients establish and 
reach a definite advertising goal. 


Our book ‘Waste Places” will be 
mailed to advertisers on request. 


Doyle. Kitchen & McCormick. Inc. 


2 WEST 45" STREET NEW YORK’ 


Ad vertisings 
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Let Others Tell 
What It Signifies-— 


7g: ° 
The Chicago Tribune: 
all newspapers are jealous of their want- 
ad records, as this lineage is the best indication 
available of a newspaper's responsiveness and 
reader interest.” 


The Boston Herald: 
“The commodities and services offered in the 
classified pages meet every human want from a 
modest room to a mansion, from day labor to 
business ownership, from used automobiles to 
world tours.” 


The Indianapolis News: 


“Classified indicates what the readers them- 
selves think of a newspaper.” 


The Detroit News: 
“Leadership in every type of selling advertising 
is the natural corollary of classified leadership.” 





Los Angeles Times has held the world’s record in want ads for ten 
straight years. « Back of this wonderful record is The Times leader- 
ship in home-delivered circulation, largest on the Pacific Coast! 


fos Angeles Gimes 


225 


N. Mi = Bivd Eastern Representatives: Fifth Av 
. Mic 4 ne ifth Ave. 
é,co. Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. NeW YORK 
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ples taken at random from the 
surface of a number of automo- 
biles by Prof. Theodore W. Haus- 
mann of the Department of 
Science of Concordia Institute, 
New York. This analysis dis- 
closed some forty different kinds 
of substances containing every- 
thing from sand, oil, particles of 
leather and rubber, mica and mold 
to acid- forming bacteria and 
germs. There were water plants 
which formed in the crevices after 
cars had been washed, as well as 
fragments of marble, glass and 
red sandstone. 

This grime was given the name 
“traffic film” in order quickly to 
register the idea and help drama- 
tize it. 

Without saying very much in 
detail about “traffic film” except 
to indicate that it is a thin, gummy 
coating of oil particles “blown 
back from the exhaust of the car 
ahead ready to catch flying dust 
which forms a sticky veil over the 
color and brilliancy of the finish,” 
the company was able to attract 
attention to this unusual phrase 
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and to suggest that a little Duco 
Polish No. 7 on a soft cloth will 
wipe off “the dull, disfiguring 
traffic film.” Cartoon style of 
copy was used in many instances. 
It showed a scene on a busy day 
on the road with the little old bys 
getting all the dust from the moy- 
ing van ahead. At the same time 
seven major talking points were 
worked out which the company 
believed would warrant a dealer's 
or a jobber’s consideration of the 
new polish as a quick turnover 
product. 

The company then issued a 
broadside to the trade which an- 
nounced a special advertising cam- 
paign on the new polish and urged 
dealers to stock the product 
through their regular trade chan- 
nels. This broadside contained the 
first page advertisement of the 
campaign with the “traffic film” 
idea illustrated in cartoon style 
and developed briefly in the copy 
after which the reader was told 
how it could easily be removed. A 
second broadside to the trade em- 
phasized the ready-made market 





THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN PATERSON, N. J. 


To Show Lineage Gains in All 3 Major Classifications— 
LOCAL, NATIONAL, CLASSIFIED— 
in 1925 over 1924 was 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Leading Evening Newspaper 
REMEMBER 


that in comparing lineage figures supplied by enthusiastic national representa- 
tives, you must consider this factor: Paterson, being an industrial town, its 
mills and factories close down at noon Saturday; therefore the evening papers 
carry but little Local Display and no Department Store, Women’s Wear, Food 
or Specialty Shop lineage in their Saturday issues, so The Press-Guardian, 
including what little lineage it carries Saturdays, plus its Sunday issue, 
The Chronicle, carried a total of 10,588,683 lines of paid advertising, THE 


LARGEST IN THE CITY. 


In Total Lineage in 1925 The Press-Guardian alone gained 620,585 lines, while 


the morning paper lost 145,940 lines. 


The Press-Guardian gained 441,844 lines in Local advertising, while the 


morning paper lost 242,079 


The Press-Guardian carried MORE LOCAL advertising than the morning paper. 


The Press-Guardian carried MORE WOMEN’S 


WEAR than the morning paper 


and also showed a great gain, and is now running ahead of the morning paper 


in National Lineage. 


In 1925 The Press-Guardian made a substantial increase in circulation, while 


the morning paper lost. 


Represented by 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
St. Lo 


juis Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 
New York Boston 
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Duco 
will 
ring 
of 
pe 
ay E 
« | } Uncle Jake says— 
nov- i 
time 
vere i 
ws T is very much easier to live down i 
5 

be to our characters than up to our Hl 
| reputations. 
a 
ms The question of character vs. repu- 
ged tation has been mulled over by wiser 
luct 5 
an- folks than we claim to be, but our 
the ° ° ° 
the own notion is that character is repre- i 
wi sented by the granite mountain and Ul 
PY | reputation by the blow of the thistle. 
old F i} 
A The strongest wind that blows has no : 


effect on the mountain, but a gentle 
— zephyr will waft away the blow of 
J. the thistle. 


| K. V. P. Bond and Ledger papers 
have strong characters and outstand- 
ing personalities. 





Your printer knows, but if you 
would like samples, please write me. 






Yours truly, 






> ae? 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT (0, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Protected! 


Rae which safeguards the product of a 





manufacturer shields his good name, and 
thereby protects his factory, yard and 
equipment. 

Within the strong walls of “Diamond I” Bottles 
the product is safe. These sturdy machine-made 
containers are uniform in height, corkage and 
capacity, and are tempered with a skill which 
assures maximum strength. They handle well in 
bottling machinery, seal perfectly, and carry well 
in shipping. 

Manufacturers of hundreds of commodities ship 
their wares in these containers, confident that they 
will be the same good products when they reach the 
consumer that they were when they left the factory. 


Hlinnis Glass Company 


Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 
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for the product, showed some of 
the company’s quarter-page adver- 
tisements in the series and con- 
tained a return postcard for the 
dealer’s use only if his regular 
jobber could not supply it. The 
attention-getter on this second 
dealer broadside was the name 
plates of thirty-six cars finished 
with Duco. “How many of these 
cars,” the broadside asked, “pass 
your store every day? There is 
your steady market for Duco 
Polish No. 7.” 

A special page was then de- 
signed by the company as an in- 
sert for jobbers’ catalogues. This 
page reproduced the can in colors, 
and emphasized the fact that more 
than 3,000,000 cars finished with 
du Pont Duco are in existence. A 
leaflet was also prepared and dis- 
tributed to retailers for distribu- 
tion by them to consumers or by 
automobile manufacturers of cars 
finished with Duco. A _ folder 
showing electros available for 
dealers for use in local advertising 
or direct-mail work was prepared 
and issued. In addition to these 
pieces of sales promotion material, 
window streamers, counter dis- 
plays for dealers’ use and other 
dealer helps were worked out and 
advertised. 

In addition to the present con- 
sumer advertising Duco Polish No. 
7, is being mentioned also in all 
of the company’s regular trade- 
paper advertising on Duco finish. 
A special campaign in several 
leading trade publications is also 
being used at the present time. It 
is planned to continue during 1926 
on practically the same basis, per- 
haps adding other trade publica- 
tions. The company believes that 
the “traffic film” idea has amply 
justified its use. The advertising 
for the new product is making 
added sales for it and is not re- 
flecting on the quality of Duco 
finish itself. 





C. A. Packard with Grace & 
Holliday Agency 


C. A. Packard has joined the staff 
of Grace & Holliday, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency. He has been engaged in 
advertising work for several years. At 
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one time he was general manager of 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation. 


INK 








GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Builder of 
Advertisements and 
Sales Literature 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 


Author 
“How Advertisements Are Built” 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Lecturer New York University 
School of Advertising & Marketing 








Why Did 


7| Year Old Advertiser 
select Art Heltant 
to draw bhe carboons 
for Gheir 1925 
ns Campaign 





art 
helfant 
l10 W. Yo st. New York. 
Cheerful Cartoons drawn 
for Advertising” 
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Advertising Agency 
Wants 


an experienced, forceful copy 
and layout man with a knowl- 
edge of merchandising. One 
able to start at the beginning 
of the campaign—discover the 
selling points and appeal, 
write the copy, select the me- 
diums and prepare the presen- 
tation for local and national 
accounts. 


The connection will be with an 
old established agency located 
in New York. 


Only a man who has had a 
varied agency experience will 
qualify, and one who has sold 
will know the obstacles an ac- 
count executive has to contend 
with. Address “G,” Box 96, 
care Printers’ Ink. 














A 
Printer’s 
Opportunity 


A well known paper house in 
New York has an opening in its 
organization for a man who with 
the right knowledge and ability 
can play a big part in its affairs. 
This man should have a back- 
ground of successful practical 
printing experience, by which is 
meant that he should know paper 
and its use and through such 
knowledge be able to promote 
the sale of high grade papers. He 
should know how to plan cam- 
paigns and carry them out suc- 
cessfully; he will be expected to 
attend conventions and address 
meetings; he should therefore 
have sales ability and experience. 
Communications should be in writ- 
ing and will be held confidential. 


JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 
461 Eighth Ave. 
New York City 
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An Evaluation of Advertising 
from Wall Street 


H. E. Lesan Apvertisinc Acency 
New York, Jan. 26, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 3 

“Advertising is one of the greatest 
forces in modern business, and the ip. 
telligent, persistent advertiser is almost 
irresistible.” 

The above quotation is not from 
Printers’ INK or any of the other 
papers which make discussion of adver. 
tising a specialty. Nor is it from the 
speech of an advertising man or Sales 
manager; but from an editorial article 
on the first page of the Wall Stree 
Journal of Monday, January 25. This 
article, headed, ‘‘Advertise Corn,” ad. 
vises the farms of the corn belt to raise 
a co-operative fund of $250,000 to 
$300,000 annually to advertise new uses 
for corn and thus help raise the price, 

Other quotations from the same 
article are as follows: 

“Rightly and intelligently used, such 
a fund should make the different corn 
products as familiar to the consuming 
public as any of the standard staples 
which people now use because they are 
used to them. As the Price Current 
truly says, no co-operative grain asso- 
ciation ever includes advertising in its 
budget. 

“Why not devote one or two cents a 
bushel of the crop to laboratory and 
advertising work, to developing all the 
possibilities of the grain and to making 
a market for the product? It seems as 
if acres of diamonds were underneath 
the feet of the corn producers. Why 
not mine and enjoy the wealth?” 

In view of such comments from the 
organ of Wall Street, can anyone con- 
tinue to say hereafter that financial men 
do not understand and sympathize with 
advertising? 

E. Lesan ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
H. E,. Lesan. 


A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., Leaves 
San Antonio Agency 


A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., president of 
Cadwallader, Coulter & Payne, Inc. 
San Antonio, Tex., advertising agency, 
has sold his interest in that business to 
R. Coulter, vice-president and 
. B. Payne, secretary and treasurer. 
He has become president of the Amer- 
ican Building Company, also of San 
Antonio. 


A. H. Skankey to Open Office 
at Oakland, Calif. 


A. H. Skankey, who has been in ad 
vertising work at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for the last fourteen years, will move to 
Oakland, Calif., where he will start his 
own advertising business. 


Evanston, IIl., to Be Advertised 

The Evanston, Ill., Chamber of Com- 
merce has started a drive for a $21,000 
fund to be spent in advertising Evans- 
ton as a commercial and _ industrial 
centre, 
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THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
A WEEKLY FARM PAPER 


Guarantees these things: 
Largest farm coverage in Nebraska. 


Most economical farm coverage per 
milline, or page rate, in Nebraska. 


Greatest reader interest among Ne- 
braska farmers. 


Greatest influence among Nebraska 
merchants and jobbers. 


Most thorough cooperation with ad- 
vertisers. 


Greatest gain in commercial lineage 
of any farm paper during 1925. 


105,355 net paid oirculation—90,- 
162 in Nebraska—equivalent to al- 
most three-fourths of all the farm 
homes in the state. 


Ask us about Nebraska 





THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. M .#{4 Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 2G er 307 No. Michigan Ave., 
New York Bey, - se Chicago, Ill. 


Advertisers desiring national coverage in the 
leading agricultural states should use the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit—2,000,000 circu- 
lation with local influence. 
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A national radio trade paper 
requires the services of a 
salesman, 


successful 
preferably a man well ac- 
quainted with radio manu- 


Such | 


5 <? 
| a man, having proved his | 
| 
| 
| 


space 





| facturers in the East. 


| very remunerative position. 

| Write fully, stating all quali- 

| fications, age, previous and 
present connections and sal- 
ary required. The members 
of this organization know of 
this advertisement. 


Address 


“K,”’ Box 99, Printers’ Ink 





RADIO 


value, will be made advertis- | 
| ing manager and will have a 














ADVERTISING 
COPY WRITER 


One of the country’s leading pub- 
lic service organizations has an 
excellent opportunity in its finan- 
cial advertising department for a 
man between 28 and 40 years old 
who has had thorough training 
and experience in writing copy 
for newspaper advertisements and 
direct-mail literature. His copy 
must be strong, sincere, easily un- 
derstood and of the kind that ap- 
peals to people of average means. 


If you think you can qualify for 
this position, send us one or two 
samples of your copy along with 
a letter that outlines your educa- 
tion, experience, age, religion, sal- 
ary you receive in your present 
position and salary you want in a 
new one. Communications will be 
treated in strict confidence. 


Address, Copywriter 


P. O. Box 64 Trinity Station, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Should “Made in U. §, A” 
Be Changed? 


OrFice SPEcIALTY Mee, (‘9 

LIMITED ' 

Toronto, Onr. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It has often been said that nobody 
uses _the English language as is, like 
the Englishman. If a thing strikes him 
as jolly he doesn’t say it’s funny, He 
calls an elevator a lift and may exer 
cise other preferences in his choice of 
words that strike us as unnatural g 
times. 

Just now in Canada, the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association is conduct 
ing a “‘Made-in-Canada” cz ampaign, Th 
object of such a campaign is the very 
best but, as manufacturers, we ate 
asked to drop the familiar slog: an ‘Made. 
in-Canada,” which has a valuable sig 
nificance due to old usage, to a more 
modern or more gener: il term “Produced. 
in-Canada.” We are told this will heh 
make the farmer feel he is a produce 
of the country’s products, ete. 

However, we wager the apple grow 
ers in British Columbia will prefer t 
brand their output as “Grown in-B.C.” 

*““Made-in-Canada” or ‘‘Made-in-By- 
garia” means what it’s intended t 
mean and is a short, easy spoken trade 
slogan that seems good enough and wil 
be even better and more helpful to al 
classes of producers if perpetuated. As 
the advertising man would say, th 
continuity of use of the now familia 
slogan ‘‘Made-in-Canada” makes the jo 
simpler and at the same time you lin 
up with the good work done before. 

Will anybody offer _ their opinion, 
considering, if you will changing “Made 
in-U.S.A.” to any one of several adapta 
tions, like **Produced - in - U.S.A,” 
“‘Raised-in-U.S.A.,”’ etc. 

Tue Orrice Srectatty Mre. Co., Ln, 

H. C. Svemin, 
Managing Director. 


Tue 


B. Siegfried Joins Rogers 
& Company 


L. B. Siegfried, formerly B se the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Compagy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined the met 
chandising department of Rogers & 
Company, Inc., New York, 
and engraving. 
Account for ‘Toronto 
Agency 
Natural Tread 
Ltd., Toronto, has appointed 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto Advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising in Can 
ada. "Magazines and newspapers wil 
be used. 


Shoe 


The _ Taplin 


Made Business Manager of 
“The Boys’ Outfitter” 


manager of The Boys’ 
He has heen with this pub 
1919. N. N. Siegfried ¥ 


manager. 


ness 
New York. 

lication since 
merchandising 
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ONE OF THE LOWEST MILLINE RATES IN NEW ENGLAND 
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ign. The A powerful, resourceful advertising unit that spreads its influence with 
he ver unquestioned completeness over one of the most productive markets 
We are in all New England. No field in this part of the United States offers a 
' = more attractive investment to the advertiser looking for practical returns. 
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opinion, It is estimated that the amount paid for advertising in the Springfield 

“Made (Mass.) market averages only 1.6% against 1.9% for New England as a 

whole and 2% for the United States. This is proof that this territory 
responds more readily to advertising and possesses a greater buying 
potentiality. 


‘ix, | -—__— SUNDAY 65,000 * 


rector. 


THE SPRINGEIELD UNION 
Rogers r~ “s ind a 
oof Springfield sz Republican 


“ompany, | 

the mer ay 

ty | Rotogravure as well as black and white in the consolidated Sunday 
printing Edition offers a powerful medium to carry your message, 


Population 142,000; within 30 miles radius, 550,000. 33,000 homes in 

Springfield. Real Estate Valuations $254,319,970. Male buyers 15 years 

ronto and over about 54,000; Female buyers 15 years and over about 56,000. 
| 94% of population read and write English. 


627 industrial firms within 10 miles radius. Wages paid (1924) $23,549,- 
. Value of products $99,929,003. 


Hampden County farms valued at $19,000,000 produced $6,000,000 worth 
of products. 


Shoes, 
Norns 


THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Richard Hooker, President and Publisher 
32 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., N. Y.; Tribune Tower Bldg., Chicago; Altantic 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Carroll J. Swan, 923 Park Square Bldg., H 


this pub Cupit and <ohl Bldg., San Franci 1.; Leary BI Seattle, Wash.; Joel 
ied i pit an Birch, Kohl g., San Francisco, Cal. ; ary dg., eatt e, Wash.; Joel 
gfrie Chandler Harris, Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Automotive Leaders 


USE THE 


AMERICAN 
MOTORIST 


the Car Owner’s Magazine 


78,546 Net Paid for December 
Member A. B. C. 
48% Circulation Increase in 1925 
27.5% Advertising Increase in 1925 
Over 1924 


$300 Per Page 
(12 time order) 
Lowest Rate in Our Field 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Official Publication 


PENNA. AVENUE AT 17th ST. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Don’t Surrender Too 
Much to Trade 


Association 


Cart A, WeItTz 
SomERVILLE, Mass., JAN. 29, 1926. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is another appeal to the “Court 
of Last Resort” for an opinion on a 


publicity matter. ; 
The Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New England—who are less 
than 25 per cent organized—desire to 
feature a special product in the sausage 
line—frankfurts. It is their intention 
to adopt a special tag for these goods 
—a tag that all members may use. 
This tag also to be featured in the 
newspapers of Boston as a mark of 


sg firm has an established reputa- 
tion on a quality product which com- 
mands a higher price. It is our 
opinion that if we discard our owt 
tag and use instead, the association 
tag—we would not be able to get 
more than anyone else for our product 
—tegardless of the cost or value of 


same. 
Mr. Weitz, who is president of the 
association, and myself are the minority 
on this point. Any information you 
can give us on this matter will be 
appreciated. 
W. R. Rosertson, 
Manager. 


Ss is often the case, the minor- 

ity is right. If our corre- 
spondent were to drop his own 
label from his quality product and 
substitute the association label for 
it, of course he would have to sell 
his product at the same price at 
which other manufacturers using 
the same label would sell. That 
is SO obvious that the question is 
not debatable. 

But there is still another pos- 
sible objection to the plan. It is 
usually not advisable for a manu- 
facturer to market his product 
under an association label. It is 
all right for him to use the asso- 
Ciation’s insignia or identifying 
mark on his product or package, 
provided his own trade-mark is 
not made subservient to it. 

Surrendering a product in the 
manufacturing field to an associa- 
tion is quite as bad as putting out 
a product under the private label 
of a jobber. In either case the 
antares loses entire control 
ot it. 

We might also add that the ex- 
perience of manufacturers’ asso- 
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ciations in pooling their members’ 
products has not been favorable. 
Pooling works out successfully in 
the agricultural field, because that 
is about the only way a crop can 
be marketed co-operatively. It has 
also been partially successful in 
the building trades. Of course, 
very little pooling has been at- 
tempted in the manufacturing 
world, for the reason that this 
method of operating does not leave 
the individual manufacturer much 
of an opportunity for initiative. 
Manufacturers’ associations get 
along best in their marketing ven- 
tures when they confine their ef- 
forts to co-operative advertising 
and to other methods of trade 
stimulation that do not necessarily 
destroy their members’ initiative. 
In this way the association, 
through its educational promotion, 
can pave the way for the selling 
efforts of the salesmen of its 
members.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


J. H. Griffin Joins Franklin 
E. Wales 


John H. Griffin, representative of the 
Bloomington, IIll., Pantagraph, has 
joined Franklin E. Wales, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago. Mr. Griffin 
will also become financially interested 
in the organization of which he be- 
comes secretary. He was at one time 
with the Chicago Daily News. 


L. E. Schofield Joins Montreal 
Agency 

L. Eric Schofield, who has been in 
charge of the advertising department of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, for the last 
eight years, has joined the Canadian 
Advertising Agency Ltd. also of 
Montreal, as account executive. 


C. E. Meyer Heads New Shoe 
Company 

C. E. Meyer, formerly manager of 
the Buffalo office of the United States 
Rubber, Company, has been made pres- 
ident of the recently organized Bison 
Shoe Corporation, Buffalo. G. E. Thing, 
of Rochester, is vice-president. 


Packing Box Account for 
Chicago Agency 


The Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway 
Company, Chicago, packing boxes, has 
appointed The Irwin L. Rosenberg 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising. 
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For an Experienced 


Art 
Solicitor 


An opportunity exists to join 
the staff of an established art 
organization. He should have 
a thorough understanding of 
the production of art and its 
relation to advertising. He 
should be familiar with the 
New York market and in this 
connection his previous ex- 
perience and background will 
count in his favor. The man 
selected will be given several 
valuable contacts and, nat- 
urally, will be expected to 
develop others. 


Communications will be held 
strictly confidential and ap- 
pointments arranged. 


Van Name & Hills 


Incorporated 


11 East 38th St., New York 





| Hang out the sign 























MARKET ANALYST 


The largest organization of its kind 
in the engineering field is establish- 
ing a division of market analysis to 
aid its clients in standardizing pro- 
duction, stabilizing employment, etc., 
by assisting them to extend markets 
and arrange for additional staple 
products for manufacturing. 

The right man for this position, 
which has large possibilities must 
have vision, initiative and _ ideas; 
must have successful record as prac- 
tical analyst of markets; be keen, 
thorough and seasoned; of attractive 
personality, able to impress his ideas 
on leading executives. 

He must be a hard, intensive 
worker; able not only to dig out 
market facts for many various prod- 
ucts, but to produce workable ideas 
as to selling, perhaps formulating 
complete advertising-selling programs. 

Apply immediately. Give full per- 
sonal history and description, and 
salary desired. Show your analytical 
powers in the way you present your 
own story. Position is permanent for 

right man. 

Address: “President,” P. O. Box 
5217, Boston, Mass. 
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All About 
Women—for Adver- 
tisers Only 


(Continued from page 8) 
mer, because I didn’t know where 
your place was over here, and | 
waited to see your advertisement, 
I looked and looked, in every 
newspaper, and only found one the 
other day. Why don’t you ad- 
vertise more?” 

Yet woman is dead serious in 
her study of practical affairs, 
anywhere, 
“Meeting to Discuss Current 
Events,” and she will pack the hall. 
Nobody is more devout than she 
in the belief that current events 
are taking us somewhere, and can 
be understood, and a thriving in- 
dustry lives on her dutiful efforts 
to discover whither we are drift- 
ing. The uplift, the drive, the 
community movement are all 
thronged with women. “What do 
I get out of it?” is Man’s blunt 
demand, but Woman is with you 
when you say: “Just think how 
unselfish it will be!” 

Woman is—— 

Oh, well, the psychologists have 
had her in the laboratory, and 


| measured her perceptions, apper- 


ceptions, reactions and motor re- 
sponses, and declared that, so far 
as they can determine, she might 
as well be a man, because there 
isn’t any sex difference worth 
speaking of, psychologically. But 
the psychologists have a way of 
setting up their own kind of tests, 
and labeling the fellow who can't 
do the stunts a “moron.” I've 
known fellows who would be 
classed as sub-morons in_ the 
laboratory tests for, say, percep- 
tion, and who could then take the 
psychologist out into their own 
world and show him thieves, of 
deer trails, or smoky chimneys— 
all sorts of values he couldn't see, 
and which are important. 

Woman is different. The psy- 
chologists have overlooked a lot of 
her traits that are of the greatest 
importance to the copy writer. 

Fortunately, the copy writer has 
two different ways in which he can 
play safe when he has something 
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Change 
f 


O 
Address 


ST 


On and after 
FEBRUARY 20, 
1926 we will be 
at our new Offices 


Entire 12th Floor 














1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





J. H. CROSS CO. 


Advertising Agency 


Members : 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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with strong feminine appeal: 

He can trust to his own obser- 
vation of Woman along the gen- 
eral lines laid down here, chiefly to 
steer clear of the dangers. 

Or he can play safe by talking 
about his proposition, and leave 
Woman alone—never hint, with a 
single word, that she is around, or 
that it has anything to do with 
her. 

In some ways, never letting on 
that you know she’s around is best. 

& « ¢ 


For “is” read “is not.” 
And for “is not” read “is.” 


W. K. Smith with The North 
American Company 


Willard K. Smith, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Voss & Stern, Inc., 
New York importer, has joined The 
North American Company, also of New 
York, as director of advertising. 


T. J. Parry Starts Own 
Business in Seattle 


Tom Jones Parry, for six years 
advertising manager of the Imperial 
Candy Company, Seattle, has opened an 
advertising business in Seattle. 
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Advertising for the Beefsteak 


Dinner 
I. Mitrer & Sons 
INCORPORATED 

Lone Istanp City, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ INK: r 
_ That was quite a licking you gave us 
in your article in the January 28 issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

am very sorry indeed that a mis 
take was made in sending you the wrong 
letter. Such a mistake is not pardonable 
and I feel quite embarrassed that my 
department should be found guilty by 
such a one as you, 

However, I cannot entirely agree with 
you with what you say, particularly in 
the last paragraph. Let me tell you 
why. 
The organization of Mr. I. Miller and 
his sons is an extraordinary one. The 
present spirit and harmonious business 
intercourse we enjoy with the many 
firms we buy_from is indeed a very 
happy state. It is the reflection of the 
personality of Mr. I. Miller himself. | 
don’t know many concerns who enjoy 
the friendship that this organization 
does with the concerns we deal. 

At those times when we lay off the 
cares of business and play, these good 
friends of ours come along too. Ob- 
viously then, you can readily appreciate 
why it is, that when we stage each 
year the famous Beefsteak and Ball of 
the Millerites Association, these good 
friends want to join and enjoy the 
evening with us. Many who do not at- 
tend, and others too, want to go further 














42 Broadway 





Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation 
Kelvinator - Leonard - Nizer 


Information on Request 


NOYES & JACKSON 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
STOCK EXCHANGES 





New York 
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wtHE-H-A-(CALAHAN-(OMPANY:=1NC: 


Seventeen East 49” Street - New York 


ADVERTISING 








cA new agency 
dedicated to the task 
of making big advertisers 


out of little ones 


TELEPHONE: Plaza 7697 











HAROLD AUGUSTIN CALAHAN 
EVERETT MELVIN FREYSTADT 
FRANCIS JURASCHEK 
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HIGH CALIBER 


« Advertisin e Executive 


WISHES TO CHANGE On 
elabor: 
be che 
fair t 
staged 
All tl 
and c 
the a 


|| A $15,000 man with $20,000 ideas! Je 


This man’s ability is reflected in his responsibili- 
ties: He is now Art Director of a Two Hundred 
Million Dollar corporation in the East, and plans 
and directs an annual expenditure of almost a Mil- 
lion Dollars! Before this, he was for several years 
Advertising Director of a chain of ten retail spe- 
cialty stores, selling the highest grade product of 
its kind. Before that, he directed his own agency. 
In his earlier years he was secretary and reporter. 
This man has been in Big Business for over 
fifteen years and is a well-rounded executive and 
organizer. He has been through the advertising 
rofession from the ground up, and is thoroughly 
Fmiliar with modern principles and_ practices. 
He is accustomed to creating and producing ad- 
vertising of distinction and power, and to + erg 
oping and directing any necessary organization. 
He is thoroughly at home in all the major 
cities of this country, and in London and Paris. 
Besides being much traveled, he is well read and 
welleducated. Hehasa ——s and dominant 
personality; cultured, well-groomed and good- 
natured; and exudes the sonllier that creates a 
favorable impression and inspires respect. This 
man is 35 years young, happily married and in 
tip-top health. He can stay at home or travel, 
take orders or give them, write or talk, and can 
work in co-operation and harmony with superiors 
or subordinates. 
An excellent opportunity for advancement and 
a permanent future are the more important essen- 
tials. Personal interviews can be arranged any- 
where. Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 
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and express their good wishes through 
the souvenir journal that we issue at 
this affair. ; 

There is absolutely no coercion on 
our part in influencing any of these 
business concerns we deal with to place 
advertisements in the program. Yes, 
we invite them, but there is nothing in 
our thought or intention to lead anyone 
to believe that if they do not buy 
tickets from us or send us an advertise 
ment their future contact with this 
house will be jeopardized. 


1 Miller is too big for such un 
ethical business procedure. — 
The journal that we print is a very 


elaborate one because we feel it must 
be characteristic of I. Miller. The af 
fair too, must be original, unique, and 
staged with great care in every detail. 
All this costs a great. deal of money 
and consequently to defray expenses of 
the affair, entertainment, printing, etc. 
we are compelled to charge, what may 
seem like a great deal of money, for 
the tickets and space in the journal. 

So you see, good friend, that even 
though you have given me a licking, I 
still feel that amid my tears I have a 
story that you should hear, and convince 
you the bad boy is really not so bad 
after all. 

I. Mitter & Sons, Iwnc., 
Hersert P. Levenson, 
Advertising Manage 

P. S. I neglected to make mention 
of this and it is very important. Mr. 
I. Miller and his five sons have nothing 
whatever to do with the preparation or 
running of this affair whatsoever, other 
than giving their approval to the date. 
It is an affair handled entirely by the 
Millerites Association and in fact, we 
invite Mr. I. Miller and his five sons 
to join us on that evening, which, of 
course, they always do. 


G. F. Nolan Joins Toledo 
Agency 
George F. Nolan, who recently con 
ducted an advertising service at New 
York, has joined the New York office 
of the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, Toledo, At one time he was 
advertising manager of the United 
States Lines, New York. 








Heater Control Account for 
St. Paul Agency 

The Simplex Heater Control Com 

pany, St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer 


of a remote control for gas water heat 
ers, has placed its advertising account 
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with Knox Reeves, advertising agency | 


of that city. Magazines and news 
papers will be used. 


New Account for Clark 
Collard Agency 


The R. G. Haskins Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of portable electrical 
equipment, has appointed The Clark 
Collard Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business 
Papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Can You Use 
A Good 


Circulation Man? 


Accomplished man, 35 years of 
age, with rounded-out knowl- 
edge of circulation methods, 
seeks change with opportunity 
for growth, 

He has applied his talents, 
imagination and creative abil- 
ity successfully to handling of 
circulation problems, 

Qualified by long experience in 
this specialized field. 

Good health is but one of his 
many favorable attributes. 
His services are offered to sub- 
stantial magazine publishing 
organization. 

Additional particulars avail- 
able at 


“M,"’ Box 241, Printers’ Ink 











An Advertising 


Manager 


(or Assistant Sales- 
manager) Who Has 
Been a Salesman! 


A man who knows copy; 
thoroughly familiar with 
printing, engraving, lithog- 
raphy and all mechanical 
details that make good ad- 
vertising. He can buy art, 
handle type, even make 
rough layouts. 


A college Christian, 28, ex- 
cellent health. Ready to- 
day. Address “N.,”’ Box 


242, care Printers’ Ink. 
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EVENING @SHERALO 

The Largest Daily Cir- 

culation in the Entire 
West! 


Sworn statement to the govern- 
ment shows: 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1025 


181,785 


—a gain of 7,505 over the same 
period of last year! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg.. 
6 Nerth Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 


most successful house 
organs in the country. Edited and 
rinted in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of Tue WiLtiam 
FeatHer MaGazine. 
We produce The Neighbor 


The William Feather Company 


oldest and 








607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 
The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 


A ERRRRER REESE SB 





28 West 44° St. MurrayHill 2597 
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Refrigerator Merger Elects 
Officers 


The Electric Refrigeration Corpora. 
tion, which was recently formed by the 
merger of the Kelvinator, Nizer and 
Grand Rapids Refrigeration Companies 
has elected the following officers: H, A’ 
Tremaine, chairman of the board of 
directors; A. H. Goss, president; Otis 
A. Glazebrook, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer; ). Mercer, vice-presi- 
dent; Merlin Wiley, secretary, and 
A. J. Morell, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 


New Jersey Publishers Meet 


The New Jersey Press Association 
held its midwinter meeting at Trenton 
last week. William B. Bryant, of the 
Paterson Press-Guardian, was chairman 
of the daily newspaper session and 
William H. Fischer, of the Toms River 
Courier, was chairman of the weekly 
newspaper gathering. 

William T. Dewart, president of the 
New York Sun, and head of the Mun 
sey interests, and F. A. Walker, gen 
eral manager of the New York Tele 
gram, were guests of the association 
at a luncheon meeting. 


“The Petroleum Register” 
Returns'to H. S. Reavis 


H. S. Reavis, former owner and 
founder of “The Petroleum Register,” 
New York, has re-purchased it and 
again becomes publisher. D. J. Mec 
Auliffe has returned as business man 
ager and Fred A. Carroll has been ap 
pointed advertising manager. N. 
trard is secretary. ‘The Petroleum 
Register’’ will be published, hereafter, in 
June. 


Joins American Bus & Truck 
Company 


Edwin T. Herbig has been appointed 
sales and publicity manager of the 
American us & Truck Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, which has _ recently 
started production of automobile trucks 
and buses. He was formerly with the 
United States Motor Truck Company, 
Covington, Ky., as general sales man 
ager. 


Publishing Business Formed at 
Kansas City 


The Missouri Press Publishing Com 
pany has been organized at Kansas City, 
a Wilson has been elected 
George F. McKinney is vice- 
and general manager, and 
Cole, secretary-treasurer. 


president. 
resident 


aul E. 


Industrial Rayon Reports Net 
Profits 


The Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
New York, reports net profits, after all 
charges except taxes, of $1,169,306 for 
the year ended December 31, 1925. 
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Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc. 


cn Announces a change in 
— its Corporate Name on 
ally February 15, 1926, 

1 & without change 


gen ° . 
Tele in ownership 
lation 

or person- 
nel to 


CThe PLYMOUTH 
ADVERTISING COMPANY Jne. 


inted 


he 
Postum Bldg. 


any, 


ently 

. New York 
ie 

any, 


An advertising agency 
serving a select list of 
national accounts 
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What 





A few days ago, 


Holds the City of De- 
troit closed con- 


Markets? tracts for 4,500 
tons of water pipe. One contract 
for 2,000 tons was awarded to 
an American company. The other, 
and larger contract, for 2,500 tons 
went to a French foundry with 
works at Pont-a-Mousson, a little 
war-wracked town yp on the 
Meuse River familiar to tens of 
thousands of American dough 
boys. 

Amazing? Not at all when the 
facts are weighed. The depre- 
ciated franc, in this case, probably 
offset duties and the freicht ad- 
vantages that the American pipe 
industry enjoys from being sev- 
eral thousand miles nearer the 
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point of delivery than the French 
manufacturers. 

The point worth stressing here 
is the obvious fact that the 
French have been quick to capi- 
talize their advantages and that 
Americans need to be just as quick 
or a little quicker if they are tp 
get their full share of busines 


Frequently, since the signing o{ 
the Locarno treaty, the Bureau oj 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
at Washington, has urged Amer. 
ican exporters to check up op 
their foreign distribution and to 
be prepared for more aggressive 
competition from foreign manv- 
facturers. On_ several occasions, 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
bureau, has pointed out that in- 
dustry abroad is rapidly regain. 
ing its pre-war stride and that 
campaigns are being waged in 
foreign lands in behalf of mer- 
chandise made there. 

What holds markets? 
we maintain and 
volume of exports? Will foreign 
manufacturers, as they grow 
stronger or find themselves in ad- 
vantageous positions, be able to 
compete with American industry 
right here in the U. S. A.? 

The British woman doesn't go 
to the store singing “Rule Britan- 
nia” to buy jam from Tasmania 
if she can get something from 
Rochester at a better price and 
put up the way she wants it. Nor 
do the purchasing agents of De- 
troit raise their eyes to the en- 
graving of Washington crossing 
the Delaware on the walls of the 
city hall and give their order for 
cast iron pipe to an American if 
a French foundry meets. their 
specifications and sends in the low 
bid. Markets are held by price, 
delivery, quality of product, tac- 
tics that promote good-will and 
alertness in -grasping selling op- 
portunities. That is as true in 
Bordeaux as it is in Boston. 

One other thing is certain and 
the Detroit incident proves it. 
This is that foreign competition 
is on the rise and ready now to 
take from American _ business 
those markets which we_ have 
and don’t prepare ourselves to 
hold. 
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Political §=the political 
method of stimu- 
Substitutes lating business is 
for to establish some 
Advertising artificialeconomic 


device to peg prices, control sur- 
plus or to legislate competition out 
of existence. 

There is, for example, under 
consideration in Australia a 
scheme, known as the Patterson 
plan, to create an artificial scarc- 
ity of butter in that country and 
thereby raise the prices. We are 
indebted to the Canadian Grocer 
for an explanation of the plan. 
The gist of the proposal is to tax 
all creameries in Australia two 
cents a pound on the butter they 
make and to use the revenue thus 
obtained to pay a bonus of six 
cents a pound on every pound of 
butter that is exported. It is fig- 
ured that the plan would encour- 
age the creameries to export all 
the butter they could, which would 
cause a scarcity at home and thus 
increase local prices enough to 
compensate the creameries for the 
two cents tax. 

Theoretically that looks like a 
fine scheme. But would it work? 
We do not think so. Such arti- 
ficial devices always undo them- 
selves, largely because they are an 
attempt to defeat natural economic 
law. 

That was the trouble with the 
Stevenson plan, which was intend- 
ed to protect the rubber planters 
of Malaya and Ceylon against the 
consequences of the depression of 
1920. The working basis of the 
Stevenson plan is that rubber is 
released for export only as the 
prices rise. 

The sensational prices which 
rubber has recently commanded 
would indicate that the Stevenson 
plan was successful. But was it? 
To the extent that the Stevenson 
law was the cause of prevailing 
high prices for rubber, to that 
same extent did the law defeat its 
own purpose. The present high 
tubber prices are stimulating the 
planting of rubber trees on a 
gigantic scale. Because of this ex- 
tensive planting, the planters of 
Malaya and Ceylon will eventually 
have vastly greater competition 
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than if the Stevenson plan had not 
been put in operation. 
This same _ objection holds 
against the various laws that have 
been proposed in this country to 
control our farm surplus by ex- 


porting it under Governmental 
auspices. If such laws were 
passed, naturally prices would be 


high. This would encourage farm- 
ers to increase their production, 
which would still further increase 
the surplus which the Government 
would have to handle. Obviously, 
the surplus would have to be sold 
at a loss. This loss would have to 
come from taxation. In other 
words, the gains which the laws 
would place in the farmers’ 
pockets would have to be taken 
out of those same pockets by the 
tax collector. 

There is a falsity in every arti- 
ficial scheme of this kind. Markets 
cannot be built up in that way. 
The only way they can be built 
up is by increasing the demand 
for the product in question. It 
may not always be possible to 
increase the demand to the extent 
of the surplus available, but in any 
event increasing demand for the 
product is the only practical way 
to dispose of such surpluses. 





There are adver- 


we tising clubs i 
isi u in 
Suggestions his country 
for Advertis- which seem un- 
ing Clubs able to get clearly 


in their official thinking machinery 
the fact that advertising and pub- 
licity do not and cannot mix. If 
an advertising club is an advertis- 
ing club, it should have no room 
in its membership for press agents. 
A press agent sells in competition 
with advertising. His prosperity 
depends upon his ability to sub- 
stitute so-called “free” publicity 
for paid advertising. 

We pass the suggestion along 
to the membership committees of 
advertising clubs. 

On this same subject of press 
agents and advertising clubs, we 
have a second suggestion. This 
one is for the members of speak- 
ers’ committees in advertising 
clubs. It is evident that the press 
agent is using advertising clubs 
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as scenery and background to get 
material over to publications. In 
plain words, what he is doing is 
this: He realizes that the words 
“an address before an advertising 
club” carry weight with a number 
of publications and consequently 
is getting his clients to stage their 
speeches before advertising clubs. 
The practice is growing. In all 
probability its growth can be 
ascribed to the fact that an in- 
creasing number of press agents 
have become members of advertis- 
ing clubs. Our suggestion to 
speakers’ committees is to weigh 
the motives and reason behind 
the desires of speakers anxious to 
deliver a message, and always to 
withhold any invitations to speak- 
ers suggested via the press agent 
route. 





Getting Last Fe we 
rea every 
Aggressive “Salesman Want- 


with Aggres- 2” advertisement 
siveness in the classified 
section of one of the New York 


newspapers. Over 15 per cent of 
the advertisers called for “ag- 
gressive” salesmen. Others used 
such synonyms as “forceful,” 
“live - wire,” “up -and -at-’em,” 
“hard - hitting,” “two - fisted he- 
man,” etc. 


On the other hand, we saw 
scarcely any advertisements which 
stipulated that the salesman must 
have such qualifications as polite- 
ness, courtesy, refinement and 
similar characteristics, 

Why this insistent call for ag- 
gressiveness ? 

We presume that the firms 
which advertise in this manner 
would answer that question by 
saying that aggressiveness is the 
prime sales requisite. Perhaps 
they are correct. It may be that 
in order to sell, these days, one 
must be able to ride roughshod 
over buyers. It may also be that 
buyers prefer this sort of treat- 
ment. 

However, we are of the opinion 
that there is a sufficient number of 
people who prefer being sold by 
more gentle methods, to warrant 
giving some consideration to the 
salesman who may not be aggres- 
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sive in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word. In fact, we 
will go further and say that the 
aggressive salesman usually man. 
ages to make himself cordially 
disliked even by those folks who 
are rather aggressive themselves, 

Aggression of any kind, and 
particularly ill-mannered aggres. 
sion, will never be so valuable a 
sales characteristic as courtesy and 
polite forcefulness. Sales man. 
agers ought to acknowledge the 
truth of this and frame their 
“salesmen wanted” advertisements 
accordingly. 


More Sales for Salesmen Who 
Use Taxicabs 


That taxicabs can be used profitably 
by salesmen is pointed out in a news. 
paper campaign now being conducted 
by the Town Taxi Company, Cincin- 
nati. The copy states that the sales. 
man who rides in a taxicab can make 
enough extra sales in a week to pay his 
cab bills for several months. He will 
often secure an order by hurrying in 
a cab, while his competitor is relying 
upon the slow transportation offered by 
street cars. 





American Campaign for 


Mexican Delicacies 

The Walker Products Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., maker of chili, chili 
powder and Mexican tamales, is con- 
ducting a newspaper campaign covering 
every section of the United States ex- 
cept New England. The object of the 
campaign is to familiarize the public 
with these Mexican food products. A 
list of forty-three newspapers is being 
used. The Crook Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Tex., is directing this account. 





New Account for Cleveland 

Agency 
The General Industries Company, 
Elyria, Ohio, formerly the General 
Phonograph Manufacturing Company, 
maker of Meisselbach fishing reels. 
phonographs, Dulce-Tone radio loud 
speaker, and other devices, has appointed 
The Powers-House Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, as advertising coun: 
sel. 





Cluett, Peabody Sales 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Troy, 
N. Y., Arrow collars, report sales of 
$24,882,867 for 1925. Net profits, after 
charges, for the last year totaled $2, 
242,699, against $1,823,213 in 1924. 
On the December 31, 1925, balance 
sheet, the good-will, patents, trade 
marks, etc., of this company are caf: 
ried at $9,000,000. 
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3 Put It Into Pictures 


; the Lighted pictures will explain your ideas, 
= adding interest and effectiveness. They 
being carry the points home in a way that 
— gets understanding. 


nd 














For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
om trained by ten years of experience in 
neral preparing picture material for sales- 


any, . . . 
ie promotion purposes and _ instruction. 
loud 
inted 
land 
oun: 





Jam Handy Picture Service 
03, 217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


5 of 


fter 
&- New York Representative, 100 East 42nd St., ASHland, 8087 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 











Advertising 


Avoid the Lorelei of 
Advertising 


There are a number of factors 
which influence the success of adver- 
tising and which, according to C. H. 
Handerson, publicity manager of The 
Union Trust C ompany, Cleveland, 
should be guarded against before their 
swan songs lull a campaign into 
failure. Speaking before the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, Mr. Handerson said 
the cautious advertiser is quick to 
recognize these songs for what they 
are and shut his ears to them. 

“Let me _ accent’ vigorously the 
necessity of rediscovering in your 
product the reason why people buy it,” 
Mr. Handerson stated. ‘‘Their true 
reason may be something’ entirely 
foreign to your conception of its sales 
points. 

“Let me urge you religiously to lay 
out a program of advertising, embrac 
ing the major features of your cam 
paign, but stick to it religiously. We 
are all too prone to be guided onto 
interesting but unprofitable by-paths by 
the spirit of competition, by the com 
ments of friends, by the urge of a 
so-called clever idea. If we are to 
avoid the advertising wrecks certain to 
be caused by these Lorelei of advertis- 
ing success, we must stop our ears to 
the beguiling tune of clever stuff, unin- 
telligent though well meaning com- 
ments, and guide our advertising 
course by the compass of a_ definite 
plan. Advertising, like electricity, is 
a tremendous force and a dangerous 
force unless harnessed and put to work. 

“In our own advertising we thor- 
oughly test each statement and each 
complete advertisement to find out: 

1. Is it strictly true? 

2. Could a fifteen-year-old boy under- 
stand it? 

3. Is it a brag or a boost? 

“And if the advertisement passes 
these tests we then ask ‘Will it make 
somebody care?’ In other words, ‘Is 
it good salesmanship?’ ” 

e = 


Danbury Club to Receive 
Charter 


The Advertising Club of Danbury, 
Conn., will receive its charter at a 
meeting on February 25. T 
tation will be made by Willard Rogers, 
president of the Hartford Advertising 


Club. 
S. Landsman, F. W. Hanson, 
‘* DePuy and L. Levy have been 
eae members of a committee by 
the Danbury club to bring about im 
provement of the local highways. 
* * 


Annual Dinner of New Haven 
Club 


The second annual dinner of the 
New Haven, Conn., Advertising Club 
will be held at the Hotel Taft on Feb 
ruary 22. 


Club News 


Clifford Elvins Made Chairman 
of Insurance Conference 


Clifford Elvins, of the Imperial Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
convention committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
This committee will arrange for the 
——- at the convention in Philadel. 
phia 

Other members are: Clarence A. Pal. 
mer, Insurance Company of North 
Ametica; John W. Longnecker, Hart. 
ford Fire Insurance Company; Nelson 
A. White, Provident — Life In- 
surance Company; B. Mills, Bankers’ 
Life Insurance Stine Harry A, 
Warner, Maryland Casualty Company, 
and Sidney C. Doolittle, Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. Mr. _Longnecker 
will lead the fire group session and Mr. 
Doolittle the casualty and surety group, 
Mr. Elvins — lead life session, 


Sphinx. Club Meets 

The Sphinx Club, of New York, 
held its second meeting of the season 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on February 9, 
Charles C. Green, president of the 
Advertising Club of New York, who 
made arrangements for this meeting at 
the request of Preston P. Lynn, presi- 
dent of the Sphinx Club, was chairman. 

In a brief recounting of the found- 
ing and history of the Sphinx Club, 
fr. Green credited the Sphinx Club 
as being the mother of the Advertising 
Club of New York He — 
three former Sphinx. presidents, H. 
Harding, R. F. R. Huntsman and pod: 
E thridge. 

The glee club of the New York 
Advertising Club made its first public 
appearance at this meeting. This was 
followed by a program of entertainment 
directed by S. L. Rothafel, ‘Roxy,” 
who was presented with a loving cup 
by Mr. Huntsman. 

* ok 


New York Business Publishers 
to Discuss News in Advertising 


“Putting News in the Advertising 
Pages” will be the subject of a meet 
ing of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc., to be held on 
February 18. Fred Schultz, Jron Age, 
is chairman of the meeting. The fol- 
lowing will speak: Harry E. Cleland, 
publishers’ advertising promotion coun- 
sellor; R. C. Beadle, Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation; Frank C. Wight, 
Engineering, News-Record, and Homer 
E. Smith, the Economist Group. 

* *k* * 


Convention Headquarters 
Opened 


Headquarters have been opened at 
Philadelphia for the 1926 convention 


of the Associated 
of the World. 


Advertising Clubs 
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Northwestern Clubs Meet 


The first conference of Northwestern 
advertising clubs was held at Tacoma, 
Wash., on February 6, with repre- 
sentatives. from Portland, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Walla Walla, and 
Port Angeles in attendance. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to promote 
unified participation at the convention 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association at San Francisco next 


“ interesting feature of the gather- 
ing was a three-minute speaking con- 
test held in connection with the noon 
luncheon. Miss Alice Hankinson, of 
Seattle, won one of the trophies speak- 
ing on the “Value of an Advertising 
Club to the Community.” Webb R. 
Harrison, of the W. R. Harrison Com- 
pany, Seattle, was given first honors on 
the topic, “Why I Should Attend the 
Pp. Cc. A. C. A. convention at San 
Francisco.” 

Henry Schott, who is conducting an 
advertising campaign for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke 
on “Taking Full Advantage of Nature’s 
Resources.” Frank J. Zeorlin, man- 
ager of the Spokane club, led a discus- 
sion on club problems and activities. 
Tom Jones Parry, vice-president of the 
Pacific Coast Association for western 
Washington, presided at the afternoon 
session. William Ryan of Portland, 
was chairman of the evening session. 

* * * 


Annual Dinner of Philadelphia 
Advertising Women 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women held its tenth annual dinner 
and dance at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on February 11. Carrying out 
the theme of the event, “A Dance in 
Ad-Land,” the decorations and _ the 
vaudeville acts put on by the members 
of the club represented the various 
mediums of advertising. 

Among the guests of honor were C. 
King Woodbridge, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Rowe Stewart, general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Record and 
first vice-president of the Poor Richard 
Club; Bartley J. Doyle, publisher of 
the Keystone Magazine and_vice-presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club. 

* * * 


Illinois Clubs to Meet 

W. Frank McClure, president of the 
Illinois Advertising Clubs, informs 
Printers’ INK that the next conven 
tion of that organization will be held 
in Peoria, Ill., on April 27. A pro 
gram is being arranged to give special 
attention to retailing problems, and 
methods of understanding and develop 
ing the farm market. 

x * * 


San Francisco Club Appoints 
Chairman 

Walter Folger has been appointed 

chairman of the house and reception 


committee of the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club. 
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Dr. G. W. Benn Heads 
St. Petersburg Club 


Dr. G. W. Benn has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., succeeding W. C. 
Freeman, resigned. Mr. Freeman has 
been made president emeritus of the 
club. John Graham, formerly president 
of the Advertising Club of Dayton, 
Ohio, was made vice-president. FE. E. 
Garrison, of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce is secretary, and Floyd Thomas- 
son, treasurer. 

The members of the newly elected 
board of directors are: C. C. Carr, 
Frank F. Pulver, David B. Lindsay, 
Franklin J. Mason and J. H. Sommers. 

* ¢ 6 


Curtis Addresses Los Angeles 
Club 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis spoke at a re- 
cent meeting of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club. He discussed ‘‘What 
Makes Them Read the Advertising?” 

A previous meeting was in entire 
charge of 117 new members, and was 
arranged with the purpose of giving 
them a responsibility in the affairs of 
the club, so as to win their active in- 
terest in its development. The club at- 
tendance record was broken on this oc- 
casion by the presence of 527 members 
and guests. 

* * * 


Seattle Club Appoints Survey 
Committee 


A committee, which includes Tom 
Jones Parry, chairman, William Rus- 
sel, Miss Martha Look, Roy Marshall 
and Emmet Ewers, to be known as 
directors of the survey, has been named 
to undertake a program of educational 
activity in connection with the work 
of the Seattle Advertising Club. The 
plans of this committee contemplate a 
series of group sessions. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club Appoints 
S. B. Reed 


Stanley B. Reed, formerly director 
of service of the Frank D. Jacobs Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the convention 
committee of the Poor Richard Club, of 
that city. 

*x* * * 


Allan Ernst, a Director of 
Cleveland Club 


Allan Ernst, of the Ernst Studios, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club, to succeed Thomas 
V. Hendricks. 

* * 


Seattle Club to Hold Ball 


The second Ad-Masque ball of the 
Advertising Club of Seattle, Wash., 
will be held on April 6. Frank McCaf- 
frey has been made chairman of the 
ball committee. 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


66T°VERY so often I leave the 

regulation printed cook books 
and thumb over the advertising 
booklets sent out by the various 
food concerns. 

“T have learned that certain 
booklets are worthless. The recipes 
are not accurate and the terminol- 
ogy leads me to believe that some 
advertising man has thrown words 
together to fill a booklet with lit- 
tle or no conception of what he 
is trying to say.” 

Thus speaks a woman cooking 
expert in her daily column of 
household advice. 

The Schoolmaster has read a 
great deal of such criticism with 
more or less quiet indignation. 
Any woman who claims to have 
read a number of advertising 
recipe booklets and reaches the 
conclusion voiced above, is either 
hopelessly prejudiced or has a par- 
ticular axe to grind. 

Before the Schoolmaster, as he 
writes is a pile of recipe booklets 
some fifty deep. These booklets 
represent the advertisements of at 
least forty national advertisers. 
Out of the whole lot, only three 
or four are not written by well- 
known domestic science experts. 
It is doubtful if any of them are 
written, as the paragraphs quoted 
above accuse, by “advertising men 
with little conception of what they 
are trying to say.” 

The Schoolmaster’s wife has al- 
ways been a religious user of ad- 
vertising recipe booklets, so the 
Schoolmaster is qualified to speak 
from experience as to the excel- 
lence of the recipes offered by 
leading food advertisers. He 
knows from experience that many 
women depend almost entirely on 
this type of booklet for their 
recipes. 

The food advertiser today can- 
not afford to issue slipshod recipes. 
The chief reason for offering 
recipe booklets is to get women to 
use more of a certain product 
and to use it rightly. No adver- 
tiser in his right mind is going to 
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send out recipes that will do any- 
thing to detract from the sales of 
his product. 

The whole controversy reminds 
the Schoolmaster of the h 
maintained thesis of an old and 
valued friend who always claimed 
that advertising recipes were no 
good because his wife couldn't 
seem to make them work. That 
his wife was a poor cook never 
seemed to enter the head of the 
complainer. 

It is safe to say that while com. 
petition among manufacturers of 
food products maintains its pres- 
ent level, the average woman can 
follow advertising recipes with a 
good assurance that if she does 
what she’s told to do she will get 
interesting and delicious menus. 
Food advertisers are not such 
poor business men as to risk the 
success of their products because 
of recipes that won’t work. 

* * * 


There recently appeared in a 
number of publications a “Man 
Wanted” advertisement that has 
attracted much attention. A man 
of affairs, who is at the head ofa 
number of large enterprises, ad- 
vertised for an executive assistant. 
The salary offered is $20,000 to 
$25,000 the first year, with a par- 
ticipating arrangement after that 
which should bring the man a 
liberal income. 

But it is not this phase of the 
matter that interests the School- 
master. Twenty-five thousand 
dollar jobs are frequently adver- 
tised. The advertising of this par- 
ticular position stands out, how- 
ever, because of the extent that it 
has been featured. The adver- 
tisement was run in good-sized dis- 
play space in several newspapers, 
located in different cities. It was 
run in Printers’ INK, in one of 
the so-called liberal weeklies, in a 
number of college alumni papers 
and in other places. 

It would hardly be fair to re- 
veal how much money this man 
expended to find the man he is 
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‘THESE building owners and managers are serving 
on a committee of the Building Planning Service of 
the National Association of Building Owners and Man- 
agers—discussing the plans, materials and equipment 
to be used for the new Salmon Tower Building to be 
erected on 42nd Street, New York City. 


From left to right (behind table): Robert Norton, New York; Louis T. Clark, 
Chicago; John M. Curley, New York; William J. Demorest, New York; Howard 
. Eckerson, New York; BE. M. Arnold, New York; T. E. Murtaugh, New 
York; Joseph Kleinberger, New York; Royal Gurley, H B. Erme- 
ling, Chicago; George Featherstone, New York; Walter J. Salmon, New York; 
Lee T. Smith, New York. (In front of table): Walter T. Douglas, Seattle; 
W. E. Malm, Cleveland; Carl Wells, Detroit; Chapin Brown, New York; 
William B. Baker, Boston; Clarence T. Coley, New York; F. M. Kramer and 
F. 8. Benedict, representing York and Sawyer, Architects, New York. 

Since January Ist the Building Planning Service has 
had six assignments to review plans with owners and 
architects for important buildings. As a safeguard, 
many mortgage companies and banks are insisting that 
experienced building owners and managers advise on 


plans of buildings before loans are made. 


Put these important deciding factors—these experienced 
building owners and managers to work for you. Tell 
them through their business paper, BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDIN MANAGEMENT, why they should 
recommend your products for the new office, loft, 
apartment buildings and apartment hotels of the country. 





BUILDINGS Anp 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A.B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P, 
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Advertising Manager Wanted 
for Food Products Concern 


Large manufacturer of leading food specialty 
which shows possibilities of being one of 
biggest selling food products in United States 
in few years desires ‘advertising manager— 
preferably man experienced 
advertising with fund ge oO 
merchandising principles in grocery field. -No 
objection to man now assistant to advertising 
manager of large food products concern. 
Salary $3,000 a year to start with opportunity 
to earn more quickly as ability is demon- 
strated. Give full details in first letter, send 
ing photo, samples, etc., which will be re 
turned. All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Address ‘‘J.,’’ Box 98, Printers’ Ink. 


; in food products 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














YOUR PRODUCT 
will find its market in the 
CHURCH FIELD 
through the preachers’ trade journal 


THE EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohlo 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Sample and rate card on request. 
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looking for, but it is a much 
larger sum than most companies 
would be willing to invest for that 
purpose. 

Too often when a ¢ 
wishes to engage an important em 
ecutive, a phone call is sent to a 
few acquaintances or a few whig 
pered conversations are held at the 
club. As a result a dozen recom. 
mendations are received and the 
man wanted is selected from 
among them. It is likely that 4 
hundred other men better qualified 
for the job could have been found 
if the fact that the company 
wanted an executive were given 
publicity in properly selected me 
diums and in space large enough 
to get attention. 

When the widest publicity js 
given to the fact that a certain 
position is open, it is surprising 
the kind of men that will apply 
for it—men who it would be sup 
posed could not be obtained at any 
price. 

x * * 


For several years there has been 
a tendency toward simplified punc- 
tuation. This vogue is being car- 
ried farther every day. Some 
companies have carried it so far, 
particularly in their business let- 
ters, that they have practically 
eliminated punctuation marks, 

The Schoolmaster is in sym- 
pathy with the general idea of 
simplifying punctuation. The 
punctuation system which was 
taught in the schools twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, with its colons 
and brackets and _ exclamation 
points, caused prolixity and is- 
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The Value 
of an 
Attractive 


Presenta- 
tion 














— carefully compiled dealer helps—sales manuals— 
proposed advertising campaign and other vital sales 
material can be so attractively presented that dealers, sales- 





cally men and prospects will want to use them. A Molloy Made 
. Cover will immediately suggest the value of your plans, and 
ape make possible results that the ordinary cover cannot get. 


The By using Molloy Made Covers, such business leaders as— 

te Murphy Varnish Co.—General Outdoor Advertising Co.— 

a Central Shoe Co.—Progressive Farmer and Farm Women 

Publishing Co., and a host of others prove how valuable 

in- they consider Molloy Made Covers as a sales help. Molloy 

— Made Covers will help you sell the ideas you want to put 
over. The cost is moderate. 


Allow us to offer plans and sketches to meet your indi- 
vidual needs. There is not the slightest obligation. 


There is a Molloy Made Cover for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


Offices in 
New York St.Louis Boston 
Philadelphia and Minneapolis 


; — _ 






2851 North Western Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
IX 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beau Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings en request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East53rdS8t.,N.¥.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














RESEARCH 


Would you like a special job to do evenings? 
It will take twe or three weeks to accomplish 
the collating and arranging of facts | need. 
The work must be done by one who knows 
how to secure accurate figures regarding popu- 


lations, trading areas, magazine circulations 


and retail store locations. Please write to 


CARL PERCY—450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 








NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


Contemplate a record year for National 
Advertising during 1926. Keen competi- 
tion warrants intensive sales application. 
Constant cultivation of accounts assures 
lineage. Individual solicitation 
Eastern Representative of long ex- 
perience available for one newspaper of 
commanding position in its territory. 
Address “F,”’ Box 95, Printers’ Ink. 
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volution in writing. With g 
many punctuation marks at his 
command, the writer naturally 
made his sentences too long and 
too complicated. It is aq good 
thing that this involved method of 
writing, especially in business 
literature, has been iargely aban. 
doned. 

The Schoolmaster does not ap- 
prove of too extreme simplicity, 
however. A certain number of 
punctuation marks are absolutely 
necessary. To omit them where 
they “belong” is quite as bad as 
being ungrammatical. Being 
grammatical is not an evidence of 
pedantry, as many seem to think, 
The grammatical way of writing a 
sentence is the clearest way to 
write it. Correct grammar makes 
for clearness. 

The same reasoning applies to 
punctuation marks, Correct’ punc- 
tuating makes a piece of writing 
clearer than if it were incorrectly 
punctuated or not punctuated at 
all. Take parenthetical clauses as 
an example. There was a time 
when it was good form to set off 
these clauses with dashes, brackets 
or parentheses. Now we are con- 
tent to set off the average paren- 
thetical statement with commas. 
The comma serves the purpose 
just as well. 

But the new school of punctua- 
tion addicts use commas only 
rarely. These addicts let paren- 
thetical statements stand unguard- 
ed in the middle of a sentence. 
The Schoolmaster may be a bit 
old-fashioned in his views, for he 
believes and will continue to be 
lieve that the unpunctuated sen- 
tence containing involved paren- 
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For a Fraction of Usual Cost 
This Form of Dealer Co-Operative Advertising 


establishes—a permanent, economical electric dis- 
play satisfying both national and local adver- 
tising needs: 

obviates—much of the need for the increasing 
high cost of newspaper, billboard, direct-mail 
literature and other local advertising helps. 


Quantity-prices for standard dealer electric signs 
enable you to give or resell Flexlume Day-and- 
Night advertising displays for a moderate cost 
each. Write for details. 

We also build exposed lamp and 


other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Flexlume”’ Offices All Principal Cities 
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We Need A Corking-Fine 
Advertising Manager 


Such a man must know how to pro- 
duce an excellent house organ, cata- 
logs, booklets, etc., for a leading 
manufacturer in New York City; 
how to buy printing, engravings, and 
art work; how to co-ordinate the 
abilities he possesses with other de- 
partments. He must be a man of 
proven record, of ideas, and of ability 
to translate those ideas into results. 
For such a man we have a position 
with a future, and an initial salary 
of $5,000 per year. Submit all details 
and photograph, if available. 


Address ‘‘H’’ Box 97, 
care of Printers’ Ink 











URN ETI AIR ARNIS ST RR Ro 
SALES-MANAGER 


and general business executive—twenty-five 
years with prominent U. S. and Canadian 
industries, as personal negotiator and director 
of salesmen (in charge of merchandising, 
advertising and marketing)—now 


Open To Engagement 


with well-rated, square-deal house. Fully 
conversant with apparel lines and textiles, 
food specialties, household appliances, pro- 
prietaries and toilettes, etc., and their place- 
ment, through all channels; thorough chain- 
store and advertising agency experience, and 
for over five years operated general marketing 
organization. American; 45; married; perfect 
health; good personality; worker; exact 
knowledge ‘‘applied arts’’; fluent command 
french. Now with large Eastern (American) 
manufacturer. Address: ‘R.,” Box 60, 
care Printers’ Ink, New York. 


Artist - Visualizer 
I desire a connection, preferably 
with an agency, making layouts 
and finished drawings. Experi- 
enced and now employed, seek- 
ing a_ better opportunity of 


demonstrating my ability. Ad- 
dress “‘L,’’ Box 240, Printers’ Ink. 





thetical clauses is neither easy tp 
read nor to understand. 

There is a safe and sane middle 
ground between these two extremes 
in punctuation practice. Prints 
INK in its own punctuation style 
tries to pursue this middle cours. 
It aims to avoid unnecessary 
punctuation marks but to use as 
many as are needed to give clear. 
ness to its articles. 

* 2 « 

It is quite the thing, these days, 
to run illustrations of salesmen jn 
business-paper copy. This seems 
to be done most frequently in those 
lines where salesmen make only 
one or two trips each year. Adver- 
tising is used to announce that they 
have left for the road and it is in 
this connection that pictures of 
the sales force are used. 

The idea is fine. The only ob- 
jection the Schoolmaster has to 
the plan is when the advertiser 
uses a drawing of an impossibly 
handsome brute as a picturization 
of his sales force. There may be 
salesmen who could make more 
money in the male chorus than by 
calling on the trade. Most sales- 
men, however, are simply ordinary 
humans—which sales managers as 
well as artists seem inclined to 
forget. 

Why not picture salesmen as 
they really are? 


John S. King Agency Elects 


Officers 

The following have been elected off- 
cers of The John S. King Company, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency: 
. A. Brinkman, first vice-president; 
K. L. Ede, second vice-president; John 
E. Wiley, secretary, and Edward King, 
treasurer. John S. King continues a 
president. 





Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 

2G process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it A 

ur SGLtreD trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re Inking you can Duy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept.B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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How Much Would 


You Give 


To have your public ask for your 
advertising? 


To know that they welcome it and 
read it? 
To know that it will be read many 


times over ? 


To know that your messages are 
learned by heart ? 


To get repetition of appeal without 
repetition of expense? 


An intelligently constructed merchandising 
story will do all these things for you. 


“Add the children to your sales force!” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3,25 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co., 
New York City 


Small advertising business handling 
very good contracts, showing good profit 
monthly for sale. Owing to ill health pres- 
ent owner must discontinue. $3,000 covers 
all including equipment. Box 906, P. I 











Advertising Promotion 


If you want more business, communi- 
cate with the International Publications 
Service, Incorporated, Suite 1004, 1841 
Broadway, New York City. 


IDEAL OPENING FOR CAPITAL on 
share basis, in projected popular maga- 
zine of exceptional reader-interest appeal. 
$25,000 to concentrate on direct-to- 
reader circulation campaign. Out of 
the highly competitive field. Address 
Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW FOOD PRODUCT 
Well established here in New England 
and about to enter the National Field 
does offer an exceptional inducement 
for a man thoroughly experienced in 
— scale merchandising, distribution 
and advertising to ome financially 








interested to the extent of twenty-five 


thousand dollars, amply secured with 
interest in the business. Bank and busi- 
ness references exchanged. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Address—Proprietor, 
John Manning, 1217 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A live, progressive, pros- 
perous printing plant in Florida, estab- 
lished over twenty years and has the 
reputation of doing good work for par- 
ticular customers. It is located in South 
Florida’s largest and best city, has a 
splendid equipment, all the business it 
can possibly handle and a clientele that 
don’t “‘shop” for prices. With the won- 
derful prosperity now existing in Florida 

business can be rapidly increased 
both in volume and profit. Owner desires 
to sell for the simple reason that he has 
made all the money he needs and wants 
to quit. A price will be named that 
should yield the buyer a remarkable in- 
come on his investment. Any reasonable 
terms will be considered, but no inquiries 
will be answered unless accompanied by 
references to show that parties are re- 
liable and in position to talk business. 
Address inquiries to Florida Printer, 
Box 901, care of Printers’ Ink, New 
York City, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
by an old-established, recognized Adver- 
tising Agency. One able to secure live 
accounts preferred. Address Box 913, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Man—Active man for high. 
class Trade Journal. local field of 
prospects and some traveling. Salary anj 
commission. Experience necessary. Aq. 
dress, stating age, experience, Box 902,P.1 


Advertising Artist 
seeks solicitor. Liberal commission basis 
Call or write A. Broun, 50 Union Sa, 


New York. 
ARTIST 


Commercial artist for Boston Advertising 
Agency, able to make layouts, do letter. 
ing, etc., no figure work. Must have 
vision and know advertising require 
ments. State salary desired, age, ex. 
perience, etc. Confidential. Wonderfy 
opportunity to hook up with live, 

gressive agency. Address Box 915, P,|, 











Assistant Sales Manager—Experience 
handling salesmen. Also experience ip 
sales promotion work through magazing 
and direct mail campaigns. Excellent 
opportunity for right party. Answer stat 
ing experience, age, nationality, and 
salary desired. Communications conf: 
dential. Address Box 907, P: I. 





WANTED—Experienced Sales Prom 
tion Manager, by live wire diary and 
calendar house, specializing in remem 
brance advertising. Must be Al copy 
writer, familiar with planning and me 
chandising by mail and through salesmen, 
Previous experience in this line woul 
be helpful though not essential. An & 
ceptional opportunity. Salary and com 
mission. Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 





A Group of Agricultural Publication 
has an opening for an experienced at 
vertising representative. Territory to & 
covered includes Chicago and _severd 
nearby States. Permanent position with 
future depending entirely upon the man 
Our own organization knows of | this 
advertisement. State age, religion, salary 
expected and full details concerning your 
experience. Box 908, P. I., Chicago Office. 








PosiITION OPEN For 
HicH Ctass Le&tTTEeRING 
ARTIST 


Send samples for approval 
and state salary expected. 
Work produced by our men 
is now appearing in national 
publications. 


THE AD DESIGN STUDIOS CO. 
Schmidt Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 

A Chicago department store wants a 

ung sales and advertising manager who 

initiative and is resourceful. He must 
be a producer—a builder of sales. He 
must like hard assignments for ours are 
all of that. To the man who can qualify 
we offer a permanent connection with 
advancement commensurate with his 
ability. Only those who have actually 
managed sales and advertising | for de- 
partment stores of recognized size need 
apply. Explain fully past experience. 
State age and salary expected. Your 
reply will be treated confidentially. Box 
903, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


COPY WRITER 


FOR 


ADVERTISING 


The advertising department of a 
long-established concern, doing na- 
tional advertising of its high-grade 
product, has an opening for a 
young man of promise in copy 
writing. A man who can dress 
old facts in new ways, and can 
design advertising copy which re- 
tailers will demand. 


Copy is for a house-organ with 
national circulation, a number of 
trade journals, and dealer’s helps 
of many varieties and colors. 


Write experience, age, education, 
preferred wage and, if possible, 
send one or two samples of work 
done. Box 918, Printers’ Ink 


PRINTERS’ 





INK 


POSITIONS WANTED 





My ten years’ business-building retail 
advertising experience is available to 
progressive Mid-West firm March Ist. 
Expect a man’s-sized job at proper pay. 
Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 
“Haggardisms”’: If your advertising 
writer writes something he doesn’t be- 
lieve, the reader detects the missing link 
and you detect the missing sale. J. M. 
Haggard, Advertising Writer, 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ARTIST 
Now employed, thoroughly experienced 
sketches and finished drawings in all me- 
diums, wishes position with progressive 
advertising agency or leading printing con- 
cern. New York City only. Box 917, P. I. 


I WANT TO SELL 
space, advertising service, printing or en- 
graving in Chicago district. Can sell and 
write. Two years’ practical advertising 
experience; 4 years College. Age 22. 
Box 921, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 











Fine Stenographer and Assistant, well 
educated, with five years’ advertising ex- 
perience, including trade journal, wishes 
to change her position for one that 
offers a real opportunity. New York. 
Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 





A TYPOGRAPHER, layout man with 
striking ideas and refined taste, is avail- 
able to printing or publishing house, or 
advertising agency; an inside man, a 
craftsman with exceptional reputation, 
who knows how to create attractive work 
with least labor. Address Box 911, P. I. 





I’m Looking for An Angel 


Editor of several successful syndicated 
house-organs (as an employee) wants to 
strike out on “his own” along proven 
lines. Need a limited amount of back- 
ing. 3ox 912, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WINDOW DRESSING 


An excellent course for shop owners 
and all retail store workers. Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings at 7:30. Class 
limited; call, phone, or write for full 
information. 

Y. M. C. A. School of Window Dress- 
ing, 154 East 86th St., Lenox 6051. 
We can now sell space and represent 
another trade or class publication of 
merit, Chicago and Western Territory, 
Organized Representatives with experi- 
enced sales staff, Al references, Fried- 
man & Peck, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Did You Ever Write a 


Correspondence Course? 


Wish to purchase or use on 
royalty, an unused or discarded 
correspondence course, (preferably 
advertising) suitable for high 
grade correspondence school. Ad- 
dress Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales Promotion—Copy Man 
Now divisional sales director internation- 
ally known organization. Direct by mail 
and Newspaper copy experience. Inter- 
ested in Sales Promotion work. Desir- 
ous of making a change. Box 916, P. I. 


PURCHASING AGENT-PRODUCTION 
MAN for publisher or printer. Thor- 
oughly experienced in Markets, Mate- 
rials and Methods of the printer; now 
buying annually $1,000,000 worth of pub- 
lishers’ materials; knows paper, printing 
processes, estimating, mechanical sup- 
plies, engraving, lithography, storekeep- 
ing, American, age 28 years, single, 
references furnished. Box 910, 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


A General Sales Manager with an un- 
usual record of achievement in a national 
way to his credit is open for another 
“job.” Thoroughly experienced in Sell- 
ing, Management, Personnel, Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising, has broad knowl- 
edge of business. Invites correspond- 
ence. Confidential. Box 909, P. I. 
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A New Name 
but the Same Old Intent 


On February first, the organization 
which has been known as The 
Geyer-Dayton Advertising Com- 
pany, moved into new quarters. 
In the doing of this, the old name 
was left behind. Concurrent with 
the transfer of offices the corporate 
designation became The Geyer 
Company and will be known so 
from now on. There is no change 
in management, in personnel— 
nor intent. That is, as always, to 
make advertising pay the client 
in profits from increased sales. 





The Geyer Company 
Advertising 


Third National Building 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Chicago Tribune 


and a billion dollar market 


ere year witnessed an unprecedented 
amount of building activity in the 
United States, totaling the vast sum of ap. 
proximately six billion six hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in contracts awarded. 

Of this amount the Chicago district hada 
share of one billion four hundred forty eight 
million dollars, or more than 22% of the total, 

Conservative business forecasters predicta 
wonderful building year for 1926. In fact, 
it is estimated that the United States will 
enjoy another six billion dollar year. 

In The Chicago Territory there is just one 
advertising medium for the manufacturer of § 
building materials who wishes to cover this 
district completely. That medium is The 
Chicago Tribune. 

During 1925 building material advertisers 
placed 690,000 agate lines of advertising in 
Chicago newspapers. The Chicago Tribune 
received more than all the other Chicago 
newspapers combined —62% of all the build- 
ing material advertising in Chicago papers. 


The Chicago Tribune 
QITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(A 


Circulation Over 700,000 Daily and Over 1,100,000 Sunday 























